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MR. GLADSTONE AND THE CRISIS OF 1909 


AT a moment when the future of the nation has to be measured 
and determined alike by constitutional argument and by generous 
and loyal statesmanship, it is natural for us to look back to the 
one man who was master in both spheres, and to ask how far his 
words and deeds can help us now. 

Mr. Gladstone throws a vivid light on present problems in 
many ways. He met and solved vast and complicated emer- 
gencies, such as the deficit and the obligations of 1909, by a bold- 
ness and breadth and ingenuity of financial expedients that per- 
fected Free Trade as the instrument for expanding national wealth. 
He had to face and brush aside acrid and relentless criticism, often 
from his own colleagues, and to get a mastery over opponents 
whose partisan interests, and lack of mental elasticity, led them 
to shout down, or by intrigue to disintegrate, every novel and fruit- 
ful idea. And again and again he was brought face to face with 
the fundamental puzzles of our unwritten constitution which are 
before us now. 

The great Budget of 1853, conceived in the highest spirit of 
Peel’s constructive finance, swept away the muddle of Whig 
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opportunism, laid the corner-stone of modern Liberal policy, and 
was the first step to the leadership of men and of ideas. Mr. 
Gladstone covered the whole field with daring, delicately balanced 
proposals, solving urgent problems, and also with a broad outlook 
for future expansion. The Budget brought into the Cabinet 
searchings of heart, like daring and original Budgets of to-day. 
Like other great Budgets, it was open to many points of attack, 
its complicated details led to keen and hostile criticism. By sheer 
force of patient reasoning, Gladstone knocked the heads of the 
objectors together, and won through with his scheme intact. 
Such strategy was safe because daring and logically coherent. 
It rescued his party from a desperate position, and proved him 
‘equal to great political necessities and fit to lead parties and 
direct governments.’ * 

Sweeping remissions of tariff duties gave a new and effective 
impulse to the national economic expansion initiated by Peel’s 
repeal of the Corn Laws. The income tax, the sheet anchor 
of that direct taxation which had been the lever of Peel’s policy, 
was resettled on lines so rational and hopeful as almost to win 
popularity, and thus imparted elasticity and concentrated power 
to carry the country through a costly war. 

And the analogy with the Budget of 1909 was made closer by 
the master-stroke of extending the principle of legacy duty on 
personal property to succession to landed property. This ‘ was 
the first rudimentary breach in the ramparts of the territorial 
system, and, like other proposals touching land, secured for its 
author the resentment of a powerful class.’? This venture was 
afterwards described by Mr. Gladstone as ‘ the heaviest task he 
had ever performed.’ 

And it has for us the supreme interest of a first and fierce 
conflict with the Lords. The far-off precedent of Mr. Pitt’s 
similar attempt helped not a jot. To make land pay like other 
property was the deadly sin. The singular counter-stroke of Lord 
Malmesbury is worth consideration. The moment the Succession 
Duty Bill was printed, Lord Malmesbury moved in the Lords for 
a Committee to consider and report upon its provisions, before the 
Commons had a chance to pass it and deal with it in Committee. 
This is of constitutional interest. The avowed intention was to 
put the Lords’ recommendations before the Commons as antici- 
patory suggestions for them to embody in Committee. That was 
a frank admission of the paramount right of the Commons to 
determine the form of tax Bills. 

The debates let loose all the flowers of rhetoric which have 
since been poured out over every proposal that has ‘laid hands 
on that purchased and settled land which had hitherto been held 


1 Greville, Third Series, i. p. 59. 2 Morley, ii. p. 463. 
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sacred,’ * and which the Sessions of 1894 and 1909 have made ‘us 
know by heart. The invective of 1853 was nearly as vitriolic as 
that of 1909. Mr. Gladstone’s proposals were ‘ oppressive, 
cowardly, and odious.” He was ‘a vulture soaring over society.’ 

Mr. Gladstone’s initial motive was, that if the income tax 
was to be developed once more, even on a terminable scheme, the 
anomaly of enterprise and skill paying in the full, while landed 
property escaped its fair share, must be set right, and this exemp- 
tion of land corrected to achieve the just balance. 

And Mr. Gladstone fought and won. For those were the days 
when the tongues of opposing statesmen might be bitter, but their 
minds were still swayed by the memories of 1832, and by the 
example of stately self-control and loyalty of men like the Duke 
of Wellington, who held that, cost what it might, the King’s 
Government must be carried on. 

It is not inappropriate to turn from the triumphs of 1853, won 
by constructive genius, by persuasive argument, and by sheer 
dauntless courage, to the very last scene of Mr. Gladstone’s Par- 
liamentary career, the speech of the Ist of March 1894. 

Those who were present then can never forget the power and 
the pathos, the concentrated but restrained passion of that 
supreme protest, the deep and intense conviction of that last 
appeal to the party he had led so long, and to the House of 
Commons he cherished so reverently, to rescue once for all the 
future of progress, and to vindicate effectively the right of the 
elected House to the paramount control of the national affairs 
entrusted to it by the electors. 

The issue of the debate was small—whether the whittling 
down of provisions of the Parish Councils Bill should be condoned, 
so as to save something for the English people from the wreckage 
of that stupendous Session. 

Those behind the scenes remember how Liberal County 
Members, who had helped to strengthen the vital clauses of the 
Bill, urged the chief Whip to get our leaders to pass the Bill, 
maimed as it was, so that at least rural members should not go 
empty-handed to the country. 

But the first impulse of Mr. Gladstone, as of Sir William 
Harcourt, was to hurl back the Lords’ amendments as a whole. 
Mr. Gladstone was eager to dissolve. ‘ There was a decisive case 
against the Lords. They had practically destroyed the work of 
the House of Commons, unexampled as that work was in the time 
and pains bestowed upon it.’ But his appeal from Biarritz fell 
on deaf ears. 

It was the last bold, intuitive, and rational impulse of the best 
fighter of our times, and he should have had his way. Who 
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knows whether Sir William Harcourt’s grand Budget of 1894 
would have been postponed or not? It was certain to come soon 
in any case. But we should have kept our grand old leader, have 
escaped the disintegration of 1895, and perhaps the chapter of 
intrigue and paralysing dissension, the Slough of Despond, from 
which Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman slowly extricated the 


y- 

For Gladstone himself it was a supreme tragedy. Nine years 
of passionate energy given to his last, and to him, greatest con- 
structive idea—to remove an enormous mischief and to lay in 
national reconciliation the true corner-stones of democratic pro- 
gress—had brought a cause, not intrinsically popular, within reach 
of realisation. His rushing eloquence, his inexhaustible historic 
illustrations, his unrivalled marshalling of arguments, his appeals 
to the loftiest emotions of humanity, the deep musical voice, 
the flashing eye, the glowing courage, will live for ever in the 
memories of those who witnessed the marvellous enthusiasm 
aroused by those entrancing speeches, culminating often in 
perorations which took the House of Commons or some vast 
meeting by storm, so that men rose to their feet in a whirlwind 
of prolonged cheering. 

We recalled how he had fought the dreary battle against 
coercion, and had won at last by these Titanic efforts, and would 
have won irresistibly perhaps, but for the unhappy Parnell ex- 
posure. Then came the labyrinth of Committee obstruction of 
the Home Rule Bill, through which he won his way by patient 
reasoning, endless resourcefulness and dexterity, till the Bill, 
the outcome of all his powers, went at last to the Lords. A few 
hours of perfunctory debate; and an array of peers, many of them 
unknown to Westminster, threw aside the final effort of his genius 


and enthusiasm. 
Mr. Gladstone argued the grounds of his motion with extreme 


moderation, and then went on : 


These amendments, and the treatment of several Bills of great 
importance, which this House has sent to the Lords after unexampled 
labour, raise a question of the gravest character. We have come to an 
acute stage of the controversy—whether the work of the House of Lords is 
not merely to modify but to annihilate the whole work of the House of 
Commons. . . . We have not been desirous to precipitate or unduly to 


accentuate a crisis. .. . 


But 
aa differences, not of a temporary or casual nature, but of conviction, of 
ion, of mental habit and of fundamental tendency, between the 
House of Lords and the House of Commons have reached a development in 
the present year such as to create a state of things which cannot continue. 
The issue raised [between a representative assembly and a mere deliberative 
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body which contains many able men] has been long postponed, by the discretion 
and reserve in the use of enormous privileges which the House of Lords on 
various occasions in the time of the Duke of Wellington, Lord Aberdeen, and 


other periods have shown. 
I will not ebandon hope. To say the situation is intolerable sounds hard 


and dictatorial—but in some way or other a solution will have to be found 
for this tremendous contrariety and incessant conflict upon matters of high 
principle and profound importance between the representatives of the people 
and those who fill a nominated or non-elected Chamber. 


The patriotism, the abstention from any word of denunciation, 
the lofty, grave, almost heroic dignity left an indelible impres- 
sion. At the close of the debate the great leader walked without 
a pause, without a sign, for the last time past the Speaker’s chair, 
and was gone for ever. 

It was in one sense the last and not the least noble word of a 
golden age of men cast in a greater mould, who, whatever their 
shortcomings, were filled with a sentiment of unswerving loyalty 
to the traditions which have built up and ennobled our institu- 
tions, and made the ordered evolution of English liberties what it 
has been. It was an appeal to the House of Lords itself, as well 
as to the House of Commons and to the nation, that the functions 
of Parliament should be discharged in a spirit of reverence for the 
unwritten conventions of wise men, generation after generation, 
which collectively form the Constitution under and through which 
Parliament and the nation have to do their work. 

It was an issue that, once raised, must go on to a solution, but 
it was an issue not of revolution but of readjustment. Great 
precedents were not lightly to be brushed aside, or declared arro- 
gantly to be non-existent ; but for continued usurpation by the 
Lords was to be honestly substituted fair recognition of what a 
House of Commons is constitutionally elected to do. 

In this connexion may be recalled the singular counterpart to 
Mr. Gladstone’s last speech in the equally temperate and saga- 
cious words of the late Duke of Devonshire in the debate on Lord 
Newton’s Bill to reconstruct the House of Lords on the 7th of 
May 1907. The Duke frankly favoured ‘ reforms in the House 
of Lords which might bring it into closer touch with the other 
House, and with the people.’ 

The House of Lords had ‘ elements of strength in containing 
men of administrative ability and experience who have rendered 
service to the State in many capacities at home and abroad.’ But 
its ‘ elements of weakness ’ were also obvious— 


the almost exclusively hereditary basis upon which this House rests, 
the absence from it of any representative character, its too close 
connexion with, and over-representation of, the landed interest, its 
comparative dissociation from certain interests such as industry, 
commerce and labour, and the consequent predominance within this 
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House of one political party, its unwieldy size, involving the occasional 
attendance of a large number of Peers who take no habitual part in its pro- 
ceedings, and many of whom may be unfit to do so—it is admitted that these 
are elements of weakness, which tend in themselves to produce that incompati- 
bility of temper between the two Houses which leads to differences, and makes 
those differences difficult of adjustment. 4 


With two such utterances from two such men so transparently 
honest and so unanswerable, why should not the constitutional 
deadlock find easy and rational solution, why should our un- 
written Constitution be misused and perverted—treated like a 
football in the intricate and not always honest game of party 
strategy to the infinite peril of national security and national 
progress ? 

And before passing from this epoch in Gladstone’s career, let 
it be remembered that he was dealing solely with the conflicting 
pretensions of the Houses as to legislation, that he was not raising, 
not even contemplating at that moment, the supreme and para- 
mount issue of to-day—the illegitimate interference by the Lords 
with finance. 

Similarly, Gladstone’s action in the crisis of 1884 illustrates 
@ generous spirit of constitutional fair-play. The Lords refused 
to pass the Franchise Bill unless accompanied by Redistribution. 
Gladstone had no illusions. Redistribution was to him, as to 
most of us, a plausible pretext to kill Franchise. It was absurd 
for the Hereditary Chamber to claim that they could alone inter- 
pret the permanent convictions of the people and safeguard them 
against transient phases of opinion. Since 1832, out of twelve 
Parliaments elected by the people, there was only one with which 
the Peers were in harmony. To all the rest they were opposed ! 
But he had no real wish to convert the great campaign of demon- 
strations in favour of the Franchise Bill into a crusade against the 
Upper House. Rather he wished, ‘in closing the present con- 
troversy, to prevent the growth of one probably more complex and 
more formidable.’ ° 

If dissolution became inevitable, it must be a dissolution upon 
organic change in the House of Lords. Should the Bill be again 
rejected, he must either retire, ‘ or become a supporter of organic 
change in the House of Lords, which I hate and am making all 
this fuss in order to avoid.’ * 

The negotiations which little by little led the way to what 
Mr. Gladstone preferred to call ‘a bridge for honourable men to 
retreat,’ were largely the work of the Queen herself. Royal inter- 
vention went indeed far, when we find Her Majesty commenting ’ 
on ‘the strong expressions used by Ministers in their recent 


« Hansard, Fourth Series, clxxiv. p. 13. 
* Memorandum submitted to the Queen, August 1884. 
6 Morley, iii. p. 130. 7 Morley, iii. p. 133. 
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speeches, making the task of conciliation undertaken by the Queen 
most difficult.’ Lord Hartington, Sir Michael Hicks Beach, 
and Sir Stafford Northcote all joined in. 

The final conference with Lord Salisbury—as unprecedented 
as it was delicate and slippery—is instructive and amusing. ‘It 
was @ pleasure to deal with so quick and acute a man. . . . Lord 
Salisbury kept a sharp eye on the party main chance.’ And it 
should be noted—‘ he proved to be entirely devoid of respect for 
tradition,’ and Mr. Gladstone found himself to be ‘ a strong Con- 
servative in comparison.”* After this, what need to look farther 
for the origin, the family idiosyncrasy of Mr. Balfour’s supreme 
astuteness in the pitch-and-toss manipulation of principles and 
policies? And why quarrel with honest Radicals, who from 
that day to this hold, not without good reason, that in this episode 
Mr. Gladstone missed the biggest chance of cornering and per- 
manently getting the better of his persistent foes? 

Certain it is that from 1884 date ever new and more daring 
encroachments by the Peers whenever Liberals have been in 
office. 

Virtually the Lords were given all they asked for, in being 
allowed to see the Redistribution Bill before they passed 
Franchise. The tempestuous demonstrations all through the 
summer and autumn, the demand ‘to end or mend’ the Lords, 
had lost their whole meaning—their moral weight was evapo- 
rated in these tortuous channels of negotiation. 

The truth was that Mr. Gladstone was from the first 
a great Commoner. He was rather indifferent than hostile 
to the Lords, till the great provocations came. In his 
graceful refusal of the earldom offered him in 1885, he 
wrote simply enough that, ‘though he did not share the 
feeling which led Sir Robert Peel to put a perpetual self- 
denying ordinance on himself and his family, any service he could 
render would be greater in the Commons than in the Lords, and 
it had never formed part of his plans to enter that historic 
Chamber.’ 

But he was above all a loyal constitutionalist, and while quick 
to challenge usurpation with unsparing logic, he had no wish to 
precipitate conflict. His instinct and his practice were never to 
say strong things till the real moment for action, and then he 
threw into word and deed all the intensity of purpose and 
passion. 

It is not unimportant to our purpose here to examine briefly 
what occurred about Army Purchase. It illustrates Gladstone’s 
tremendous initiative when the iron was hot and the hammer 
within reach. Mr. Cardwell’s scheme for Army Organisation 

8 Morley, iii. pp. 137-8. 
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could not proceed without the abolition of purchase. ‘ The nation 
must buy back its own army from its own officers.” The ‘ soul 
and body ’ of Mr. Cardwell’s measure was to facilitate by Act of 
Parliament a more than generous scheme for the extinction of the 
purchase system, the real obstacle to promotion by merit. The 
Bill was stubbornly obstructed in the Commons by professional 
and class interests, and brought the Government into ‘ direct 
collision with the ruling sentiment in the highest quarters.’ It 
was at once met in the Lords by a motion to hang it up till a 
Commission had reported. 

Mr. Gladstone, with the Queen’s approval, struck forthwith, 
overriding and outflanking the Peers by the issue of a new Royal 
Warrant, finally and without qualification abolishing purchase 
altogether. 

The debate in the Lords on the resultant situation was as 
bitter as it is constitutionally instructive. It was argued with his 
usual gentle dignity, by the Duke of Richmond, that the Lords 
had good reason to protest against the Executive using the Royal 
Prerogative to force the hands of the Lords and compel them to 
pass the Bill in order to provide compensation. 

You say to us, if you come to a conclusion we can endorse, we shall be 
satisfied ; but we intend to pass the Bill, and if your opinion is opposed to 
us, we shall resort to the strongest stretch of the Prerogative that can be 
imagined and take the whole thing out of your hands.°® 


Lord Salisbury, who spoke of the dilatory motion not as 
suspension but as downright rejection—which doubtless all such 
motions in the Lords always in essence are—bitterly upbraided the 
Government with deliberately submitting the question to Parlia- 
mentary decision, and, when that decision went against them, 
reviving a dormant Royal Prerogative to effect their purpose. 
Whether it was passion or calculated action— 

You are called upon to vote on a great constitutional wrong—to defend 
the independence of Parliament against the misuse by an imperious Minister 
of the Prerogative of the Crown—to stamp with disapprobation an act with- 
out precedent in English history, an Act which, if you did not mark it as 
it deserves, would stand for ever in derogation of the authority of the House 
to which you belong.!°® 

The interest of these animated proceedings lies in the fact that 
even after such an appeal the Lords submitted. They made their 
protest, but they passed the Bill. This event, within its obvious 
limits, is a not unimportant step in the evolution of the Consti- 
tution, which has, in the words of Professor Lowell, the new 
President of Harvard, ‘ grown up by a continual series of adapta- 
tions to existing needs like a living organism.’ 


® Hansard, Third Series, vol. ceviii. p. 462. 
10 Hansard, Third Series, vol. ccviii. p. 480. 
43 Lawrence Lowell, Government of England, vol. i. p. 14, 
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Whether the exercise of the Prerogative was under powers 
given by statute, as argued by the Lord Chancellor, or the free 
and full use of the inherent power of the Crown as argued by Lord 
Salisbury, the practical outcome was that in a matter of supreme 
importance to the nation—upon which the majority of the 
Commons, the Ministry responsible to that majority, and the 
Sovereign who appoints Ministers in conformity with that 
majority, were agreed—the Royal Prerogative was actually used to 
give effect to the will of the Executive and the House of Commons, 
without the assent of the House of Lords, and in fact against its 
decision. 

In substance, and within a strictly limited scope, what was 
done is practically identical with the proposal made for general 
application in Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s Resolution as to 
the relations of the Houses in 1907—that, after full opportunity 
to the Lords to exercise their right of revision, in a manner and 
within limits conformable to the visible purpose of the people in 
electing a House of Commons, the Executive and the House of 
Commons could, with the assent of the Crown, pass their proposals 
over the heads of the Peers. And if such procedure is applicable 
to legislation, where authority is co-ordinate, why not to finance, 
where the Liberal doctrine is that the Commons are supreme? 

But, of course, the passages of Mr. Gladstone's career which 
bear most closely on the tremendous constitutional issues raised 
in 1909, and deserve the most precise analysis and consideration, 
are the proceedings as to the repeal of the Paper Duty in 1860 
and 1861. 

The vital and logically essential conditions of Grants in Supply 
and of Money Bills, their meaning in national life, their intrinsic 
and fundamental relation to representative government, and to 
personal liberty, all this is the very heart of what the British 
Constitution really is. 

And the supreme importance, historically as well as constitu- 
tionally, of this series of events is that each step in action, each 
argument in debate, established the truth about the privileges of 
the House of Commons more irrefragably, and that the final issue 
of the whole transaction was a substantial and, till the present 
year, an uninterrupted and unchallenged acquiescence in the 
settled principles for which the House of Commons has, by resolu- 
tion and by action, stood for three hundred years. 

The Paper Duty quarrel sprang out of the structure of Mr. 
Gladstone’s second historic Budget of 1860. Enthusiastically 
entering into Cobden’s project for a commercial treaty with 
France, doubly important ‘ as @ counter-irritant to a possible war- 
fever,’ Mr. Gladstone found his opportunity in the falling in of 
two millions of annuities for a great scheme of generous remission 
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of taxation. As ever, his policy was to increase future taxable 
capacity by stimulating and giving full play to the expansion of 
commerce and industry. He almost invited a deficit in order to 
provide new and growing sources of revenue. He was not content 
with sacrificing over a million by the French treaty, but boldly 
swept away most of the remaining Customs duties and made 
big reductions on others—a total relief to the consumer of over a 
million more. When Peel began in 1842, the number of dutiable 
articles was 1052. The Budget of 1860 brought the number 
down to 48, of which only 15 were really operative sources of 
revenue. The Budget speech of this year teems with illustrations 
of how the removal of duties extended old and created new 
industries, and how this policy aids the evolution of prosperity, 
even more by increasing employment than by the mere lowering 
of the prices of consumable articles. The speech is a veritable 
mine of lucid and stirring arguments to controvert the narrow 
and shortsighted policy of Protection, and to demonstrate how 
work and profits increase by stimulating commercial freedom. 
Gladstone had to meet in 1860 the recurrent cry for better 
defences, the change from wooden men-of-war to ironclads, and 
the demand for improved artillery, just as we have similar 
demands now. He urged that it was just in times like those, 
when national necessities were great relatively to national means, 
that bold sacrifices should be made to effect still bolder and more 
reproductive expansions in commercial reform. And so he wound 
up by pouncing on the heavy restrictions the Excise duty on paper 
imposed, not only on the spread of books and journals, but on a 
vast network of industries into which paper entered directly and 
indirectly. Other expedients and adjustments, and a penny on 
the income tax, made his great constructive scheme complete, a 
scheme ‘ the magnitude and comprehensiveness of which seized 
the imagination of the people.’ 

Interest and prejudice used every Parliamentary expedient to 
defeat the repeal of the Paper duty. It soon became likely that 
the Lords would use the chance given by the then practice of 
sending up separate Money Bills. After all, the Lords had the 
singular encouragement of hostility in the Cabinet itself. 
Palmerston talked for hours against the Bill, and wrote to the 
Queen, behind the back of the Cabinet who had adopted it, that 
the Lords would render public service if they threw it out! 
The Bill passed the Commons by a narrow vote, and was promptly 
rejected by the Lords in May. Nearly six weeks elapsed of 
struggle and recrimination behind the scenes, and inane inquiry 
about things everybody knew, before Lord Palmerston was 


12 Letters of Lord Palmerston to the Queen, 22nd of May and 2nd of July 1860. 
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brought to the point of even moving the three resolutions which 
seemed to bold and strong Parliamentarians of the time, ‘a poor 
and paltry compromise.” 

On his legs in the Commons, Lord Palmerston recited 
definitely enough the orthodox doctrine that the House had the 
exclusive right to determine what taxes shall be imposed or 
remitted, and denied to the House of Lords any right to amend or 
vary the financial proposals of the year. He wound up with a 
pledge that if the Lords were really mad enough to attempt to 
make themselves partners with the Commons— 


in arranging the measure, time, or amounts of aids and supplies which 
it belongs solely and exclusively to this House to determine, it would not be 
by the impotent words of a resolution that our constitutional rights would be 
vindicated, it would be by action which we should not be slow to discover 
the mode of taking.1¢ 


But this was reduced to an anti-climax by the avowal that, in his 
opinion, the Lords meant no harm, and therefore the Commons 
could rest content with formal declarations. 

Mr. Gladstone had, on the other hand, held from the first that 
the Lords were plainly setting up ‘ a revising power over the House 
of Commons in its most vital function, long declared to be exclu- 
sively its own, and a divided responsibility in fixing the revenue 
and charge of the country for the year.’ He had throughout pressed 
for prompt and decisive action, and by threats of resignation™ 
had at least secured the resolutions—imperfect as they were—and 
Palmerston’s affirmation of principle. 

His speech on the debate of the 5th of July is the strongest 
possible statement of the basis and meaning of representative 
government in England.” 

What the Lords had done was a ‘ gigantic innovation, the 
most gigantic and dangerous that has been attempted in our 
times.’ ‘ The resolutions are a mild and temperate but intelligible 
and firm declaration,’ but 


without finding fault with their terms, I do not scruple to say that, in 
my opinion, this House would do well to vindicate and establish its rights 
by action. I reserve to myseif entire freedom to adopt whatever course is 
likely to succeed. 

There is not a single case upon record since the present system of taxation 
was established, until the Paper Duties Repeal Bill of this year, in which 
the House of Lords has attempted to interfere with the taxing function of 
the House of Commons. The House of Lords has never before attempted to 
exercise the functions of the House of Commons. 

The question whether the exclusive power of taxation is to rest with the 


18 Hansard, Third Series, vol. 159, p. 1429. 
14 Hansard, ibid., p. 1393. 

15 Letter to the Queen, 2nd of July 1860. 
16 Hansard, July 5, 1860, pp. 1430-1441. 
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House of Commons is of a hundred times greater importance and value than 


the continuance of the Paper duty. 
The House of Commons cannot be infallible, it may make errors in finance, 


but I wish to know whether those errors in matters of finance are, or are 
not to be, liable to correction by the House of Lords. If they are, what 
becomes of your privileges? The question now raised is whether that power 
of review which is exercised by the House of Lords in matters of legislation is 
likewise to be extended to finance, and whether the function of the House of 
Commons in imposing or repealing taxes is to be divided as to its exercise and 
the responsibility which it involves with the House of Lords. 

The whole rights of the House of Commons, as they have been handed 
down to us, constitute a sacred inheritance upon which I, for my part, will 
never voluntarily permit any intrusion or plunder to be made. The very first 
of our duties, higher than any duty dealing with legislative measures, high 
and sacred though such duties may be, is to maintain intact that precious 
deposit. 

In pursuance of the freedom to act he had reserved, Mr. 
Gladstone embodied the repeal of the Paper duty in clauses of 
the Customs and Excise Bill next year. Lord Robert Cecil, as 
he then was (the late Lord Salisbury), vehemently denounced this 
course as unconstitutional. It was plainly ‘tacking’ with the 
design further to control the privileges of the Lords. Would they 
tamely submit, or would they, in defence of their privileges, divide 
the Bill into several measures and deal with each separately? . . . 
‘ Trying to creep round the law by means of a quibble was worthy 
rather of an attorney than a statesman,’ and ‘ in saying so he felt 
he was doing a great injustice to the attorneys.’ This ‘ overriding 
of the independent judgment of the Lords’ is a ‘ device to put a 
stop to any opportunities of discussion and amendment without ’ 
—this should be carefully noted—‘ resorting to the almost revolu- 
tionary measure of rejecting the Budget altogether.’ 

The Lords’ case was thus fiercely fought by their champion in 
the Commons, and in their own House by other speakers; but 
when it came to action they surrendered, and from that day to this 
few writers or speakers have ventured to argue seriously, and with 
the hope of carrying practical conviction to others, that the Lords 
can either amend, by alteration, or omission, or division, any 
Finance Bill; while their theoretical claim to the right of total 
rejection has been allowed to lapse, exactly like the royal veto 
on legislation. The same great Conservative statesman admitted, 
as Lord Robert Cecil, on the Paper Duty clauses of the 
Budget of 1861, that it would be almost a revolution to suggest 
the rejection of the Budget as a whole, and, as Lord Salisbury, 
thirty-three years later in the Lords, said : ‘ It is obvious that this 
House, in point of fact, has not for many years past interfered by 
amendment with the finance of the year. The reason why this 
House cannot do so is that it has not the power of changing the 
Executive Government ; and to reject a Finance Bill, and leave 
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the same Government in its place, means to create a deadlock .- 
from which there is no escape.’ 

After all, the principle which Mr. Gladstone laid down in the 
great debates of 1860 and 1861, and which Mr. Asquith is main- 
taining now, is clear and unanswerable. 

It was never better stated than by the great Lord Chatham, 
when a member of the House of Commons : 

Taxes are a voluntary gift and grant of the Commons alone. ... In 
legislation the three estates are alike concerned, but the concurrence of the 
Peers and the Crown to a tax is only necessary to clothe it with the form of 
a law. The gift and grant is of the Commons alone. We represent the rest 
of the inhabitants. When, therefore, in this House of Commons we give 
and grant, we give and grant what is our own. The distinction between 
legislation and taxation is essentially necessary to liberty. 


This is, in its solid results, till this year never seriously chal- 
lenged, perhaps the greatest service Gladstone rendered to consti- 
tutional liberty. He built a wall round representative govern- 
ment as essential to national freedom. 

These illustrations of the points in his career at which he 
came into contact with the gravest of all political issues, as they 
are with us to-day, can leave little doubt as to what would have 
been his attitude, if he had been with us now, in the fullness of 
his mental and moral manhood, and our leader, in dealing with 
our present problems. It matters little whether the pretensions 
of the Lords to equal rights in finance, to force a dissolution by 
stopping the supplies of the year, and virtually to rob the Crown 
of its chief prerogative of appointing or dismissing Ministers, are 
being made the instrument of Tariff Reform, or of the liquor 
interest, or of class domination on the unsubstantial pretext of 
‘fighting Socialism.’ Mr. Gladstone would have fought this 
constitutional revolution to the death, and his Midlothian cam- 
paigns, the passion of the Home Rule struggle, his inexhaustible 
resourcefulness in handling every great question to which he gave 
himself, demonstrate that he would have fought with an intensity, 
with almost a Berserker rage, which might have carried all before 
it. It is, perhaps, a fruitless speculation, for you can take no 
man out of his own time and atmosphere and assume that under 
other conditions he would be exactly what he was. But on the 
issue of the greatest of all conceivable constitutional usurpation, 
a question of permanent principle, there is no room for doubt, 
any more than it is possible for any candid mind to deny that, 
whatever defects of detail may have been opén to objection in the 
great Budget of 1909, the general principles of the Free Trade 
Budget of to-day have their natural and logical forerunners in the 
two great financial schemes of 1853 and 1860, just: as much as in 
the great Finance Bill of Sir William Harcourt in 1894. 

FRANCIS ALLSTON CHANNING. 
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LORD BEACONSFIELD AS A TARIFF 
REFORMER 


THROUGHOUT the whole of his long public life Lord Beaconsfield 
was at once the most consistent and the most powerful of the 
opponents of the school of mock ‘ Free Trade ’ and virulent anti- 
Imperialism founded by Mr. Villiers and Mr. Cobden. 

By temperament and inclination he was disposed to view with 
suspicion the demagogues of the Anti-Corn Law League, who ap- 
pealed—like their Radical-Socialist successors of to-day—to class 
jealousy, to sectarian bigotry, and to partisan prejudice, in order 
to subvert the capital institutions of the country. Always a foe to 
shams, he never advocated, even in his earliest speeches, such a 
Protective fiscal system as would make corn-growing artificially 
profitable in the United Kingdom. But his robust intellect per- 
ceived that, between the extreme of Protection on the one side, 
and that of unrestricted competition and State-aided imports on 
the other—the one harmful to our urban populations, the other 
subversive of employment, and ruinous not only to agriculture 
but also to every other productive agency—there is a via media, 
favoured by such statesmen as Pitt and Huskisson, that will 
injure no class, will facilitate employment for all, and will 
establish our world-wide Empire on an impregnable basis. 

This via media, which is as far removed from the ancient 
Protection of the old Whigs as it is from the Free Imports of the 
modern Radicals, was called by Disraeli, Tory ‘ Free Trade,’ and 
rightly so called. It is presented by him in all his speeches as the 
true antidote for the mischievous doctrines of Mr. Cobden, which 
are now commonly known as Cobdenism. I think this fact 
cannot be doubted by. any one who knew Lord Beaconsfield, or 
who is really familiar with his published speeches and writings. 
And yet, strange to say, though it is not yet quite thirty years since 
death finally closed that brilliant career, one may occasionally 
hear him spoken of as having been himself something of a Cob- 
denite !—and that not merely by ill-informed Radicals, or irre- 
sponsible Free-Fooders who will say anything, but even by such 
serious and respected authorities of the Cobdenite cult as Mr. 
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Gibson Bowles and Lord Cromer. It may therefore be useful 
in the interests of historic truth if I venture to lay before the 
readers of this Review some account of Lord Beaconsfield’s very 
clear and pronounced opinions on these matters as fully explained 
by himself in his various published speeches, and very definitely 
shadowed forth in his writings. Indeed, the erroneous views that 
have been very commonly held of late by Radicals and Cobdenites 
in this connection have only been rendered colourable by the in- 
veterate habit of the Liberal party to give the name of ‘ Free 
Trade ’ to that which, as the late Lord Salisbury pithily observed, 
is only fetish-worship, and not Free Trade at all. When Disraeli 
truly said of himself, in the House of Commons in 1848, ‘I am 
a Free Trader,’ he promptly added, ‘ Yes, but not a Freebooter ; 
honourable gentlemen opposite [Cobden and Villiers] are Free- 
booters ! ’—and he proceeded to show that the principles of Cob- 
denism are ‘ totally opposed to the principles of Free Trade.’ 

In limine, I must say one word about another misapprehen- 
sion in regard to Lord Beaconsfield’s policy, more widely spread 
and more plausible than the one already noted, but I think equally 
untrue. It has been very commonly assumed that, as Gladstone 
developed, or degenerated, from being ‘the rising hope of the 
Tory Party’ in his youth, to become the iconoclastic Radical of 
his old age, so Disraeli ‘ boxed the political compass ’ in the oppo- 
site direction. It is true that in his earliest speeches at High 
Wycombe he advocated such heresies, from the then Tory point 
of view, as triennial parliaments and the ballot. But a little later 
on, at Taunton, he entirely justified those views as almost 
necessary safeguards against a Whig despotism and the 
danger of another Whig ‘Long Parliament.’ And even in 
these twentieth-century times, if Mr. Lloyd George or Mr. 
Winston Churchill were ever at the head of a thumping majority 
in the House of Commons, with no Asquith or Grey to stand 
between us and a dictatorship, we might be glad of a system of 
triennial parliaments, and what Disraeli called at Taunton 
‘ frequent appeals to a misgoverned people.’ 

But whatever conclusion may be formed as to Lord Beacons- 
field’s consistency in regard to general party politics, I shall be 
able to show, by reference to his own words, that his fiscal policy 
throughout was a consistent one. Whether supporting Sir Robert 
Peel as a Tory Tariff Reformer in 1842, or opposing him as a rene-~ 
gade and a Cobdenite in 1846; whether protesting against the 
Liberal conspiracy to disintegrate our colonial empire in 1852, or 
glorying in the resuscitation of the Imperial sentiment in 1872, or 
deploring the success of the Liberal abandonment of our commer- 
cial bargaining power in 1879, with the consequent loss of markets, 
artificially cheap prices, and widespread industrial distress, not 
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two years before his death—he is always seen to be the inflexible 
advocate of that Reciprocity and that Imperial Preference, which 
now in combination constitute the policy that Mr. Balfour and the 
Unionist party offer to the country. 

He always mantained that he inherited this policy from 
Bolingbroke and Pitt, through Huskisson and Liverpool—and 
Peel himself, before the great betrayal. He struck the keynote 
of his policy in a remarkable reference to Bolingbroke in his 
speech in the great Corn Law debate of February 1846 : 

There were propositions made at Utrecht which were not carried into 


effect, for a general system of commercial communication at a very moderate 
duty—at 10 per cent. Tar WAS REALLY THE PRINCIPLE OF Free TRADE. 


From the strictly scientific point of view, from the most rigorous 
application of the doctrines of political economy, it is impossible 
to deny the exact accuracy of this judgment. As Mr. Walter 
Sichel observes in his admirable Life of the great Tory statesman, 
‘Bolingbroke was the first Free, or rather Fair, Trader in 
Europe.’ The 10 per cent. duty ad valorem, proposed by him for 
the commercial clauses of the Treaty of Utrecht, as the fair contri- 


bution to the ‘ upkeep of the market,’ to be paid by every seller in - 


every market in the commercial world, would secure absolute Free 
Trade throughout the world. Under such a system, every user of 
every market throughout the world would pay for its use a toll 
roughly proportioned to his share of the convenience of the mar- 
ket—the indigenous seller paying in the shape of rates and taxes, 
the foreign importer paying in the shape of this import duty. 
Under our British Cobdenite system, the British seller in the 
British market pays for the whole of its upkeep in his 
rates and taxes—both his own share and that of the 
foreigner too—and certainly has to pay, because of this inequality, 
a good deal more than 10 per cent. ad valorem. If the foreigner 
reciprocated by giving us the privilege of free imports, it might be 
regarded as a fairly rough equitable set-off for this inequality ; but 
is he ever likely to do so? On the contrary, in every important 
foreign market, the import-duties on British manufactures at this 
moment pay far more than our fair share of the upkeep of those 
foreign markets used by us.* Thus, Cobdenism forces us to pay, 
in the shape of rates and taxes, the whole cost of the upkeep of our 


1 John Stuart Mill laid down this principle very clearly in his Zssay on Inter- 
national Commerce, quoted in his Principles of Political Eronomy, book v., 
chapter iv., § 6: ‘A country cannot be expected to renounce the power of taxing 
foreigners unless foreigners will in return practise towards itself the same for- 
bearance. The only mode in which a country can save itself from being a loser 
by the revenue duties imposed by other countries on its commodities is to impose 
corresponding revenue duties on theirs.’ And yet Mill is often quoted by foolish 
Free-Fooders, and is indeed the standard text-book of the so-called ‘ Free Trade’ 
school of economists—a school that, in these modern days of world-commerce, 
can hardly be said to exist outside the realms of the Cobden Club. 
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own British market, both our own share and that of the foreigners . 
who use it equally with ourselves—and also to pay, in the shape 
of import-duties in every foreign market used by us, a most dis- 
proportionate share of the cost of the upkeep of those foreign 
markets. 

Bolingbroke could not induce any Continental Government to 
agree to his liberal offer of reciprocity ; but he retained our British 
power of bargaining and retaliation, as did all his successors, 
whether Whigs or Tories, until Cobden’s fagot-votes coerced Sir 
Robert Peel and Lord John Russell in 1845. 

It was in May 1842 that Sir Robert Peel brought in his new 
tariff, with the view of once more endeavouring to obtain foreign 
reciprocity. And Disraeli strenuously supported it, on the ground 
that its principles were those of Mr. Pitt, and that it would benefit 
the working classes. He said : 

It was Mr. Pitt who first promulgated them, in 1787. At the time when 
this country had been deprived of the great colonial market of America, he 
was led to look round for new markets on the continent of Europe, and first 
developed that system which he considered should form the future 
commercial policy of the country. Mr. Pitt said that we must begin to 
carry on commerce upon a system of complete reciprocity. 


Later on, in February 1846, when Sir Robert Peel announced 
his conversion to Cobdenite Free Trade, and brought in his 
measure for the abolition of the Corn Laws, Disraeli warmly up- 
braided his leader for this tergiversation. In doing so, he justified 
the vote which he had given for Peel’s Tariff in 1842, and pointed 
out how entirely the principle of that Tariff—Reciprocity, or 
‘ Tariff Reform ’—differed from prohibition or Protection on the 
one side, and from Cobdenite ‘ Free Trade’ on the other. He 
said : 

For myself I gave a conscientious vote for the tariff of the right honour- 
able baronet, as embodying a system of moderate, just, and judicious 
protection, one which was in complete harmony with what I think are the 
true commercial principles of this country. We know what a contrary 
policy would have effected. We are not without examples. We know what 
a system of absolute prohibition will accomplish, for we have the example 
of Spain always before us. And we know, also, there is another country 
where there has been a complete application, for a long term, of the system 
of unmitigated competition—not, indeed, from any philosophical conviction 
of its policy, but rather from the haughty indifference with which a race of 
conquerors are too apt to consider commerce. There has been free trade in 
Turkey for a long time; and what has it produced? It has destroyed some 
of the finest manufactures in the world. As late as 1812 these manufactures 
had existed; but they have been destroyed. Now that was the consequence 
of competition in Turkey, and its effects have been as pernicious as the effect 
of the contrary principle in Spain. You have had the same impossibility 
of aggregating capital—the same impoverishment of the people. And one 
of the great causes of the financial difficulties of the Porte has been that 
there the effects of unbridled competition have been as pernicious as those 
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of excessive protection in Spain. . . . When a great Minister has to deal 
with the general arrangements of the commercial affairs of a country, he 
has two main objects to attain—first, how to employ the people; and 
secondly, to secure them variety of employment, which, in case of the failure 
of any particular branch, may prevent their being left without resource. 


This is the point—the question of employment for the working 
classes of the United Kingdom—on which Lord Beaconsfield, in 
all his subsequent speeches on fiscal matters, laid especial stress 
side by side with the necessity of maintaining our Imperial con- 
nexion with India and the colonies. 

In his speech on Local Taxation in March 1849, when twitting 
Mr. Cobden—‘ the hon. member for the West Riding,’ who 
boasted ? that in 1844 he had secured the election of Lord Morpeth 
for the West Riding by the purchase of 5000 fagot-votes !—with 
his admission that ‘ the farmers of England had not been fairly 
dealt with in the recent changes,’ Mr. Disraeli emphasised this 
point, that the introduction of free imports had terribly injured 
British industry. 


I still believe (he said) that in constructing this new system you have 
mistaken the rules which regulate an advantageous interchange of com- 
modities between nations, and that in attempting to obviate the injury 
and inconvenience of hostile tarifis by opening our ports, we have adopted 
@ course which tends to the depression of British industry. . . . I still 
believe that there is but one way to extricate the country from the calamities 
which it now experiences and those which are impending—and that is by 
the frank adoption of the principle of Reciprocity as the fundamental 
principle of your commercial code. 


And in this connexion it is interesting to note that, as early 
as July 1849, Disraeli as a Tariff Reformer had been heckled 
with the same silly suggestion that is so common to-day on 
Radical platforms—that Tariff Reform might mean the taxation 
of raw materials. In his speech on ‘ The State of the Nation ’ 
he indignantly repudiated this suggestion : 


The right honourable gentleman asks me whether I would encounter the 
hostile tariff of America by a countervailing duty on raw cotton, to the 
injury of our own manufactures? The right honourable gentleman will 
pardon me if I observe that he scarcely appears to have condescended to 
have made himself acquainted with the principles of the Reciprocity system 
—the Reciprocity system does not countenance countervailing duties on raw 
materials. The fallacy of the right honourable gentleman on this head 
appears to me his confounding raw materials with provisions. A counter- 
vailing duty on the raw material—American cotton for instance—would 
place the foreign manufacturer who did not pay that duty in a superior 
position to the English manufacturer. Therefore the Reciprocity system, 
the object of which is to maintain the efficiency of British labour, does not 
authorise a countervailing duty on raw materials imported for reproduction. 
But countervailing duties on corn and provisions come under quite a 
different head. A duty on the raw material renders British labour less 





2See Lord Morley’s Life of Cobden, p. 362. 
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efficient. A duty on corn, on the contrary, would protect British labour and 
maintain its exchangeable value. And it has always appeared to me, sir, 
a very great mistake in the Manchester school that, when they succeeded in 
obtaining a repeal of the duty on cotton, they did not advocate a duty on 
corn—because, by giving a premium to the production of corn in the United 
States, they have restricted their supply of the raw material of their 
manufacture. 


The first organised attack on Peel’s Reciprocity Tariff of 1842 
was delivered in April 1843 by Ricardo’s motion that import duties 
should be remitted without awaiting the execution of commercial 


treaties. In opposing this motion, Disraeli vehemently insisted 
on the need for such treaties : 


The motion of the honourable gentleman meant that they should fight 
against hostile tariffs with free imports, and nothing else. For himself, he 
believed that would be a policy financially of the most disastrous kind; at 
any rate, there was sufficient evidence before them to prove that its 
immediate consequences would be tariffs more hostile to England. . . . The 
expression ‘ Free Trade,’ as originally brought into public notice, designated 
very different principles from those it denoted in the mouths of the gentle- 


men opposite. . . . A peculiar characteristic of the Free Trade school was 
their total neglect of circumstances—they never took any circumstances into 
consideration. .. . If they meant to obtain advantages by negotiation, 


they must unreservedly announce it, and certainly it would not be long 
before they attained their end, because the Minister of England who 
negotiated was placed in a much more favourable position than the Minister 
of any other country. He could say what the Minister of no other country 
could say: he could say to the President of the United States with his 
hostile tariff: ‘There is a country belonging to the Queen of England that, 
if necessary, can produce illimitable quantities of that cotton of which you 
boast so much’; he could say to St. Petersburg: ‘ That very same country, 
within three months, in 1843, has sent ships to the port of London with 
cargoes of flax, hemp, and tallow’; and without sending a special mission 
to Brazil, without the expense of the mission or the mortification of failure, 
he could tell the Brazilian Minister: ‘That very same country in one of 
its valleys produces sugar enough to feed the whole world, and in another 
district produces coffee superior to that of the Brazils.’ These were facts 
the knowledge of which was not confined within the walls of the House of 
Commons ; they were continually referred to in the political and economical 
dissertation in Europe; there was not a statesman in Russia or America 
that was not frightened at the available resources of India. . . . These were 
the elements of negotiation; as such they ought not to be forgotten; they 
were the elements of our strength if we chose to resort to them. . . . He 
did not think they could do better in attempting to gain those commercial 
advantages which they all desired than to adhere to that system of 
negotiation by means which they could always have recourse to, which were 
always understood, which if they failed to-day might succeed to-morrow. 


It will be observed that in this speech Lord Beaconsfield 
assumed, as a mere matter of common sense, that, seeing we have 
spent millions of money and thousands of lives in establishing the 
Paz Britannica in India—constituting that country the greatest 
and most lucrative market in the world, second only to the United 
Kingdom—we should in any case take care that we and our Indian 
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fellow-subjects retain some benefit therefrom. But there is no 
common sense in Cobdenites—as Lord Beaconsfield here puts it, 
‘they never took any circumstances into consideration.’ As a 
matter of fact, Lord Morley has admitted that at this moment 
more than three-fourths of the whole export trade of India—which 
at the time of Beaconsfield’s speech was almost entirely in our 
possession—is now in the hands of the foreigner. Bengal has a 
monopoly of the production of raw jute, and she used to sell it to 
Dundee; now by far the greater portion of the Bengal export of 
raw jute is taken to Hamburg and other Continental protected 
ports, there to give employment to German and other foreign 
artisans, and, when made into jute cloth, to be exported to our 
colonies, to undersell the unprotected products of our Dundee and 
Indian jute mills. So with the Indian oil-seeds, which are the 
raw material of the great oil manufacture. When Disraeli made 
the speech I have here quoted, about the value to us of our pos- 
sessing the territories that produce such immense supplies of raw 
material, the greater portion of the Indian oil-seed crop was taken 
to London, and pressed out in British mills by British workmen, 
the oil-cake utilised on British farms, and the oil sold in Germany 
and elsewhere, as wellas at home. But Bismarck’s Tariff Reform 
in Germany soon put an end to this state of affairs. In the 
Minute that is appended to the Government of India’s great 
despatch of 1903 on ‘ Preferential Tariffs,’ it is pointed out that 
Germany imposed a heavy protective duty on the oil, and as she 
admitted the seeds practically free, and subsidised the ships that 
brought them from India and the merchants that handled them, 
this lucrative industry has been transferred bodily from London to 
Hamburg. 

All Disraeli’s earlier references to our colonies and depend- 
encies were couched in the language of hopeful Imperialism, seen 
in the passage I have just quoted. But years of Liberal domina- 
tion damped the confidence of that hope : and already in 1848 we 
find him bitterly complaining of the Liberal anti-Imperialism, that 
followed on the Liberal surrender to Cobdenism in what he sar- 
castically calls ‘the first and most felicitous effort of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers.’ In this great speech (August 1848), which 
established Disraeli’s position as leader of the Conservative party, 
he referred to the satisfaction felt by his followers that the Liberals 
had not succeeded in repealing the Navigation Laws, though, he 
added, ‘ we should never have offered any factious or vexatious 
opposition to the Government in that respect.’ But on the 
Liberal treatment of the West India colonies he was far more 
severe : 

The House will recollect that, when Parliament met, our sugar-growing 
colonies were beginning to experience the effect of the measure of 1846, the 
first and most felicitous effort of Her Majesty’s Ministers. But who cares 
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for the sugar colonies? Nobody attended to their complaints; they were 
recommended a little more competition—a little more energy—a little more” 
enterprise—they were only to exert themselves and they would do in time. 
Nevertheless, packet after packet arrived with accounts more gloomy, details 
more disastrous, till at last the gloom blackened and the disaster assumed 
the aspect of despair. Fortunately for the sugar colonies there was one 
member of this House who, though not a Minister or connected with 
Ministers, has some influence; and, what is more valuable, an intrepidity 
that cannot be daunted, and a perseverance that cannot be wearied. The 
noble lord (Lord G. Bentinck) the member for King’s Lynn, disregarding 
any imputation of wasting the public time when he thought a public interest 
was at stake, determined to see whether it was not possible that, as long 
as we pretended to have a colonial empire, there should be at least some 
appearance of justice on the part of the legislature to those colonies; 
whether, if we would not relieve them, we would at least inquire into their 
condition, they alleging that that condition was mainly, if not entirely, 
occasioned by our recent legislation. 


Towards the end of his public career, in the great speech at the 
Crystal Palace in June 1872, Lord Beaconsfield reviewed in caustic 
language the history of the Liberal anti-Imperialism from the 
period of the Reform Bill onward. He said : 


If you look to the history of this country since the advent of Liberalism 
—-forty years ago—you will find that there has been no effort so continuous, 
so subtle, supported by so much energy, and carried on with so much ability 
and acumen, as the attempts of Liberalism to effect the disintegration of 
the Empire of England. . . . It has been proved to all of us that we have 
lost money by our colonies. It has been shown with precise, with mathe- 
matical demonstration that there never was a jewel in the Crown of 
England that was so truly costly as the possession of India. How often has 
it been suggested that we should at once emancipate ourselves from this 
incubus. Well, that result was nearly accomplished. When those subtle 
views were adopted by the country under the plausible plea of granting 
self-government to the colonies, I confess that I myself* thought that the 
tie was broken. Not that I for one object to self-government. I cannot 
conceive how our distant colonies can have their affairs administered except 
by self-government. But self-government, in my opinion, when it was 
conceded, ought to have been conceded as part of a great policy of Imperial 
consolidation. It ought to have been accompanied by an Imperial tariff. 
. . . Well, what has been the result of this attempt during the reign of 
Liberalism for the disintegration of the Empire? It has entirely failed. 


3 Lord Beaconsfield’s reference is to his famous letter to Lord Malmesbury, 
written in 1852, at the period which marks the nadir of the Imperialist sentiment 
in England, when the Liberals seemed to have succeeded in ‘ breaking the tie’ 
between us and the colonies. Disraeli wrote, almost in despair, to Lord Malmesbury 
in regard to the dispute with the United States over the Newfoundland fisheries, 
on August 13, 1852 : ‘ The fisheries affair is a bad business. ... These wretched 
colonies will all be independent, too, in a few years, and are a millstone round our 
necks.’ Twenty years later, in the speech of 1872, quoted by me in the text, he 
explains that this was written at the time when ‘I confess that I myself thought 
that the tie was broken.’ And yet Lord Cromer, with this explanation before 
him, had the temerity, in the debate on Preferential Trade in the House of Lords 
on the 20th of May, 1908, to quote Lord Beaconsfield’s letter of 1852 to Lord 
Malmesbury as a proof that Lord Besconsfield himself at that time, 1852, was a 
‘ Little Englander,’ and weary of the colonial connexion—to such straits does the 
fetish-worship of an obsolete superstition reduce its hapless votaries ! 
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But how has it failed? Through the sympathy of the colonies with the 
mother country. They have decided that the Empire shall not be destroyed, 
and in my opinion no Minister in this country will do his duty who neglects 
any opportunity of reconstructing as much as possible our colonial empire, 
and of responding to those distant sympathies which may become the 
source of incalculable strength and happiness to this land. 

It would be difficult to imagine a finer instance of political in- 
sight and prescience than that which is afforded by these eloquent 
words of Disraeli in 1872. What were these ‘ distant sympathies ’ 
worth to us and to the Empire in the dark days of the Boer War, 
after the disasters of Colenso and Spion Kop? From every corner 
of the world Britain’s sons in every one of her oversea dominions 
sprang to arms in defence of the Motherland in her hour of need— 
and there were no Lloyd-Georges or Winston Churchills or other 
Liberals then about, to ‘ bang and bolt and bar the door ’ in their 
faces, for not even Liberals would have permitted it. 

That great speech, which was acclaimed by the Conservative 
Party throughout the country, as well as by a great many patriotic 
Liberals, was received with the greatest enthusiasm by the 
Greater Britains beyond the sea. Its popularity at home marked 
the decline of the influence of the ‘ Little Englander’ Liberals 
over the working classes, and the commencement of that resuscita- 
tion of the spirit of Pitt and the older Tories which, carried far by 
Disraeli himself and by Lord Randolph Churchill, has resulted in 
the Imperial Preference of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain. 

How entirely Lord Beaconsfield was justified in his scathing 
criticism of the whole colonial policy of the Liberals from 1832 to 
1872 may, I think, be gathered from the history of that period, 
even when conveyed to us, as so much of it has been, through 
strongly partisan Liberal channels. Take, for instance, Lord 
Grey’s Colonial Policy of Lord John Russell’s Administration, 
published in 1853—the naiveté of some of its boasts about the 
results of the introduction of ‘ Free Trade ’ into our colonial policy 
is most interesting. 

Lord Grey came into office, as Colonial Secretary, in Lord 
John Russell’s Ministry, late in 1846. In 1843 Lord Stanley 
(afterwards, as Earl of Derby, the Tory Prime Minister) was 
Colonial Secretary in Sir Robert Peel’s Ministry, and passed the 
Canada Corn Bill, which admitted colonial corn at a nominal duty 
of 1s., with a preference of 3s. over foreign corn, on condition that 
Canada should tax all imports of United States corn, whether for 
consumption or in transit, at the same rate of 3s. Three years 
later came the ‘ Free Trade’ revolution in England, which of 
course destroyed at a blow this Canadian preference. The Im- 
perial Act of 9 & 10 Vict. c. 94 was passed to enable colonies to 
repeal their customs duties; and under this Act Canada, while 
losing her valuable British preference, sacrificed much revenue 
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by repealing all her differential duties, thereby admitting United. 
States goods as freely as the products of the United Kingdom. 
The United States refused to reciprocate this liberal treatment, 
maintaining their high duties against Canadian goods, and there- 
upon Canada not unnaturally reimposed retaliatory duties. But 
pressure from London was brought to bear, with the result that 
was thus unctuously described by the Free Traders of the time : 
‘ From this retrograde and suicidal policy we induced her (Canada) 
to desist, and so gave a happy instance of the compatibility of 
beneficial influence over a colony, exerted by the English Govern- 
ment, with perfect freedom of colonial action.’ During the ten 
years between 1846 and 1856 the exports from the United States, 
consisting largely of wheat to England displacing Canadian wheat, 
rose from 156 million dollars to 293 million dollars ! 

To take another instance. The New Brunswick Legislature 
passed an Act for giving a bounty to the production of hemp. As 
this was stated to be only a temporary measure, Lord Grey allowed 
it; but he informed the colony that all commercial legislation 
must be considered as an Imperial, and not a provincial, concern, 
and must therefore conform to one general policy. He added, in 
the peremptory style which is habitual with Cobdenites, ‘ As while 
we adhered to the policy of Protection we imposed some onerous 
restrictions on the commerce of the colonies, so, now we have 
abandoned our artificial system, we do not abdicate the power or 
duty of regulating alike the commercial policy of the whole 
Empire.’ The late Lord Norton—who, as the Right. Hon. C. B. 
Adderley, was Under-Secretary for the Colonies in the Derby- 
Disraeli Administration of 1866-7—in commenting on this arro- 
gant dictum of Lord Grey, shrewdly observes: ‘ One is rather 
reminded of the King of Babylon consigning all his nations to 
perdition, first for worshipping one way, and then if they wor- 
shipped the other way, by this demand on the colonies, who had 
first submitted to our ‘‘ commercial’’ system, instantly to con- 
form with our adoption of Free Trade.’ 

To return to Lord Beaconsfield’s great speech at the Crystal 
Palace in 1872 in favour of an Imperial Tariff, it is well to note 
that he spoke of the Imperial spirit of the British working classes 
in terms of absolute confidence. After denouncing the cosmo- 
politan anti-national sentiments that had been adopted by the 
Liberal party, he added : 

I say with confidence that the great body of the working class of England 
utterly repudiate such sentiments. They have no sympathy with them. 
They are English to the core. They repudiate cosmopolitan principles. 
They adhere to national principles. They are for maintaining the greatness 
of the kingdom and the Empire, and they are proud of being subjects of 
our Sovereign and members of such an Empire. . . . I think that the Tory 
party, or, as I will venture to call it, the National party, has everything 
to encourage it. 
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The ‘ trust in the people’ which was so confidently expressed 
in this speech proved to be well founded, and the elections of 1874 
returned the Tory Party, not only to office, but also to real power 
for the first time since the introduction of Cobdenism into our fiscal 
system. But only seven short years of life remained to the 
veteran Tory statesman, and during the whole of that time our 
hands were full with such vital questions as the Indian frontier, 
the fate of Constantinople, our existence in South Africa, and the 
commencing ‘ scramble ’ for the rest of Africa among the nations 
of Europe. As I have before pointed out*, it was impossible to 
undertake great fiscal reforms at home at a time when a Russian 
mission was all-powerful at the gate of India in Afghanistan, or 
when the Russian armies were encamped close to Constantinople. 

But as late as the 29th of April 1879, less than two years 
before the close of his eventful life, Lord Beaconsfield took occa- 
sion, in the debate in the House of Lords on Lord Bateman’s 
motion on Agricultural Distress, to re-state urbi et orbi the 
rational principles in regard to fiscal policy that had guided him 
throughout his public career. And he also undertook to prove to 
modern Radicals that they and their predecessors, by resisting 
those principles, had put it out of our power, at least for the time, 
to have recourse to those methods of negotiation with foreign 
commercial Powers which are necessary for the establishment of 
our industries on an independent and stable basis. The words 
in which he opened that speech of 1879 are so remarkable, both in 
themselves and as summing up the experience and views of the 
Tory Party for over thirty years, that I will quote them in extenso. 
He said : 

My lords, it cannot be denied that a state of great national prosperity is 
quite consistent and compatible with legislation in favour of the protection 
of native industry. That proposition, years ago, was denied ; but viewing 
the position of things around us, with the experience we have had of 
France’ and the United States of America—the two most flourishing 
communities probably in existence—it cannot for a moment be maintained 
that the existence of a protective system to the industry of an ancient 
country is inconsistent with a flourishing condition. 


Turning to the disastrous nature of the changes introduced by 
Sir Robert Peel in 1846, he proceeded : 


The scheme that was adopted was this: that we were to fight hostile 
tarifis with free imports. I was among those who looked upon that policy 
with fear—I believed it to be one very perilous; and these feelings were 
shared by numerous parties in both Houses of Parliament and by a 
numerous and influential party in the country. 





4 See the article on ‘ The Evolution of Tariff Reform in the Tory Party’ in this 
Review for June 1908. 

3 These words, spoken early in 1879, were accurate at the time, for Germany had 
not had time fully to develop and benefit by the fiscal reforms of Prince Bismarck. 
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Just thirty-six years before the date of this speech he had said 
at Shrewsbury on the 9th of May 1848 : 


My idea of Free Trade is this: that you cannot have Free Trade unless 
the person you deal with is as liberal as yourself. If I saw a prize-fighter 
encountering a galley-slave in irons, I should consider the combat equally 
as fair as to make England fight hostile tariffs with free imports. 


On the 17th of March 1845, in the House of Commons, in one 
of the earlier debates on Agricultural Distress, he had said ‘ sooner 
or later we must come to the test on this great question, ‘* Will 
you have Protection or will you have, not Free Trade, for that is 
not the alternative, but free imports? ’’’ 

But it was in the great debate on the Income Tax, on the 
10th of March 1848, that he entered into a reasoned exposition 
of his view that Peel’s ‘ Free Import’ theory of 1846 was a re- 
versal of the Free Trade theory of 1842—a pitiful reversal due to 
the pressure of the unscrupulous agitation of the Cobdenite 
Radicals, that had been carried on with great vigour throughout 
the period intervening between 1842 and 1846. He said: 


During that period a great commercial confederation had arisen, very 
completely organised and conducted by very able men. They made great 
way in the country, and they promulgated opinions on commerce very 
different from those propounded by the late Minister in 1842. They were 
not the opinions of Mr. Pitt, of Lord Shelburne, or of Lord Bolingbroke. 
They were not the opinions of Free Trade which I am prepared to support. 
Yes, I am a Free Trader, but not a freebooter—honourable gentlemen 
opposite are freebooters. The great leaders of the school of Manchester 
never pretended for a moment that they advocated the principles of 
regulated competition or reciprocal intercourse—on the contrary, they 
brought forward new principles, expressed in peculiar language. 

These new principles were totally opposed to the principles of Free 
Trade. These were the principles, however, for which the country was 
agitated; and in 1845 the late Minister gave his adhesion to them. And 
here I must observe that during the whole period that elapsed between 1842 
and 1845 the late Minister never produced one of those commercial treaties 
which he promised us in 1842. (Mr. Gladstone: Because foreign Powers 
would not agree to them.) I want no more important admission than that 
which I have just received from a late Secretary of State. The attempt to 
induce foreign Powers to enter into commercial treaties failed; and there- 
fore the late Minister adopted a principle which denied the expediency of 
obtaining such treaties. That was the state of affairs in 1845. Now, I 
maintain that the principles then acted upon were not the principles of 
Mr. Pitt. 


Later in the same speech he reiterated, with some vehemence, 
the arguments to which I have already referred, to show the 
disastrous effect of free imports on British labour : 

Sir, I apprehend that the result of a trade carried on between a country 
which permits free imports and one which maintains hostile tariffs is, that 
the exports of the former are diminished in proportion to the amount of 
those tariffs, without diminishing, in the unprotected country, the demand 
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for the productions of the people by which the duties are imposed. What 
is the consequence? The country of free imports is obliged to give more 
labour for the production of the country which guards against interference 
with its labour by hostile tariffs. Thus England, by playing the game of 
free imports against hostile tariffs, entails upon the subjects of Her Majesty 
the necessity of labouring more to obtain the same foreign products; or, 
if labouring the same, receiving a less quantity of them in exchange. Our 
labour becomes less effective. What is this but the degradation of labour? 


And, finally, he cites voluminous statistics of unemployment 
to prove that already, in 1848, this ‘degradation of labour,’ 
this impoverishment of the working classes, had followed on 
the adoption of Cobden’s system of Free Imports : 


Here is a picture of the state of the principal districts, drawn by Free 
Traders, for I quote from Free Traders only. One of the most consistent 
Free Traders states that within the last month--I quote from the Morning 
Chronicle—unprecedented distress has become general; and it speaks of 
meetings of operatives being held in all parts of Lancashire, Derbyshire, 
and parts of Yorkshire. Among these meetings there is one of a somewhat 
novel character; for, instead of discussing the rate of wages, the meeting 
confined itself to a consideration of the means of emigrating the surplus 
hands among them to the United States. The project was adopted 


unanimously. 


As the years of the ‘ Free Trade’ tyranny went on, the ‘ de- 
gradation of labour ’ of which Disraeli spoke in 1848—the spread 
of unemployment, with the consequent increase of the dread alter- 
natives of emigration and pauperism—became more marked and 
more chronic, with the frequent recurrence of periods of acute trade 
depression and distress. In the debate of the 28th of March 1879, 
on the Marquess of Huntly’s motion in the House of Lords for an 
inquiry into the causes of the distress in the agricultural industry, 
Lord Beaconsfield once more returned to this point in a speech 
of deep feeling and warm sympathy. He said : 


No one, I think, can deny that the depression of the agricultural interest 
is excessive. Though I can recall several periods of suffering, none of 
them have ever equalled the present in its intenseness. . . . 

There can be no doubt that the diminution of the public wealth by the 
amount of 80,000,000/., suffered by one class, begins to affect the general 
wealth of the country, and is one of the sources of the depression, not only 
of agriculture, but also of commerce and trade. No candid mind could 
deny that this is one of the reasons for that depression. Nor is it open to 
doubt that foreign competition has exercised a most injurious influence on 
the agricultural interests of the country. .. . 

That there is immense depression in trade and commerce no one can 
deny. . . . During all these years of depression, we have been producing 
an equal quantity of goods—the same volume of English manufactures has 
been sent into the world—only we have been obtaining for them lower and 
still lower prices. 


Years before, as I have shown above, Lord Beaconsfield had 
predicted that such a disastrous state of affairs must be the 
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inevitable result of the abandonment of the policy of reciprocity, and 
the adoption of the Cobdenite fad that hostile tariffs can be met 
by free imports. He had pointed out that this fad hardly deserves 
to be dignified with the name of ‘ policy ’—for it only rests on the 
economic fallacy of the international value of an artificial cheap- 
ness that degrades our national labour. 

In 1860, Mr. Cobden himself—with Mr. Gladstone as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer—had endeavoured to go back from his 
sole reliance on Free Imports, and to revert to the Tory theory 
of Reciprocity or Commercial Treaties. Aided by the almost acci- 
dental fact that French wines and French silks were still dutiable 
articles in the British tariff, Mr. Cobden succeeded in negotiating 
@ commercial treaty with France. Encouraged by this, the 
Liberal Government of Lord Palmerston and Mr. Gladstone 
turned to other commercial countries—Austria, Italy, and some 
others. But in the debate of the 17th of February 1863 Mr. 
Disraeli—anticipating the famous speech of the late Lord Salis- 
bury at Hastings on the 18th of May 1892—proved beyond the 
possibility of contradiction that the Free Importers had already 
deprived us of the weapons by the use of which we could obtain 
Reciprocity from other nations. After showing that Reciprocity 
had always been the Tory policy, he proceeded 


. Sir, I never heard that commercial treaties were connected with the 
abstract principle of a free exchange of commodities between nations. . . . 
Why, sir, commercial treaties, even with France, have been negotiated 
successfully by Tory Ministers many years before the present commercial 
treaty with France. There was the commercial treaty of Mr. Pitt, which 
was only a reproduction of the treaty which Lord Bolingbroke, a Tory 
Minister, negotiated successfully more than 150 years ago for the exchange 
of products between England and France on terms much easier than those 
that at present exist. And why was that treaty negotiated, but not ratified ? 
Why was it defeated? It was defeated through the opposition of the Whig 
Party in this House... . 

Nothing can be more unfounded than to suppose that because we on this 
side of the House are in favour of commercial treaties we are in fact at all 
deserting those principles which have been habitually supported, I may 
almost say for centuries, by the Tory Party. ... 

Now, sir, if there can be anything opposed to the abstract principles of 
free exchange upon which unrestricted competition depends, it is, it must 
be, those regulations or conventions by which reciprocal advantages are 
sought in the commercial exchange of nations. ... You have been told often 
and often by members of this House that whether it regards commerce or 
whether it respects navigation, you were too liberal in parting with the 
advantages and privileges you possessed. . . . Why, in navigation alone, 
I remember how constantly you were told that you were needlessly giving 
up a thousand points. The constant answer was, ‘Only make the surrender, 
only endure the sacrifice, and you will see that your example will inspire 
others.’ I am not aware myself of the satisfactory returns to which those 
sacrifices have tended. 


Now this is exactly the point to which Lord Beaconsfield 
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returned in the last great speech of his life, that on Lord Bate- 
man’s motion in the House of Lords on Agricultural Distress on 
the 29th of April 1879. I have already quoted the passages in 
which he restated once more his firm belief—confirmed at this 
late period of his life by all recent experience—in the benefit of a 
moderate tariff to the industry of a community, and his dread of 
the results to the working classes of a fiscal system resting on Free 
Imports. He declared that the Tory Party had only submitted 
to such a system under coercion. ‘ It was necessary to bow to the 
decision of Parliament and the country, expressed by its repre- 
sentatives in both Houses, and ultimately by an appeal to the whole 
nation itself.’ He intimated very clearly—as Lord Salisbury, Mr. 
Balfour, and Mr. Chamberlain have subsequently agreed—that 
another ‘ appeal to the whole nation itself’ and a mandate from 
the people must precede any reversal of that unfortunate decision. 
Lord Bateman’s motion asked only for an impossible half-measure 
—it asked for Reciprocity and Commercial Treaties, for which we 
no longer possessed the means, and proposed nothing to help the 
farmer and the agricultural labourer. Like Lord Randolph 
Churchill at Stockton in 1887, Lord Beaconsfield considered this 
to be a fatal flaw; and he went on to prove that, without a 
moderate tariff, neither reciprocity nor retaliation is possible. He 
declared that ‘ the country is now in a state of much suffering and 
some perplexity, and it is not unnatural that your lordships should 
be asked to consider whether the principles upon which for the last 
thirty-five years we have acted are really sound and true.’ He 
was not prepared at the time—when India, the Afghan War, and 
other points of Imperial policy were the burning questions at issue 
between himself and Mr. Gladstone—to go to the country for a 
reversal of those principles ; and in any case he could not have ac- 
cepted Lord Bateman’s proposals for Reciprocity without a general 
tariff and without Imperial Preference. But as in the Crystal 
Palace speech of 1872, quoted above, he had deplored the esta- 
blishment of a colonial system without an Imperial tariff, so in 
the House of Lords speech of 1879 he deplored the perverse fate 
that had induced us to throw away our power of bargaining. 
Within a few months after the delivery of that speech, the whirl- 
wind of Mr. Gladstone’s ‘ Campaign of Passion’ in Midlothian 
swept everything before it. By the Berlin Treaty and the settle- 
ment of ‘ Peace with Honour,’ Lord Beaconsfield had succeeded 
in carrying through the foreign and the oriental side of his Im- 
perial policy. But he was never to have the chance of again 
referring to the people the questions, equally Imperial in their 
bearing, that had been decided against him and his party in 1846 
and in the following years. 
Roper LETHBRIDGE. 
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IRISH POLICY AND THE CONSERVATIVES 


IRISHMEN of all parties, except those who have a preference for 
drowning, are beginning to look more and more to the Conser- 
vatives to extricate them from the political quagmire in which the 
vicissitudes of party government and their own ineffectual struggles 
have sunk them deep. ‘I was born a Liberal, and have always 
called myself one,’ says a distinguished advocate of Home Rule, 
‘but I am beginning to like the ways of the other side much 
better.’ ‘It is not the least use looking for anything while these 
blackguards are in office,’ said another, a Nationalist legislator, to 
a constituent ; ‘ when the Conservatives come in we may get some 
sort of a chance.’ These remarks, both recently made, I venture 
to think sum up pretty accurately the present attitude of many 
Trish electors towards the ‘ historic parties.’ They are by no 
means enthusiastic or complimentary, and not—let me add as my 
own opinion—quite just, towards either. To their minds up-to- 
date Liberals are simply ‘ blackguards,’ and they are beginning to 
like the Conservatives better. It is true the Liberals have a 
sweeping Irish policy professedly based on Irish ideas, and must 
therefore be borne with ; but then they do not carry their policy 
out, and their fervour for it froths on their lips only when they 
are out of office or otherwise explicably precluded from giving it 
effect. The Conservatives, on the other hand, though they have, 
from the Irish point of view, no comprehensive Irish policy at all, 
are at least felt to be sincere, and their leaders are known to be 
deeply concerned about the condition of Ireland. Even the 
apathy towards Ireland which characterises the rank and file of 
the party may be regarded as encouraging the hope that they may 
prove open to conviction. So the Irishman, who has no doubt 
about the justice of his own aims, and to whose sanguine mind all 
things seem possible, still trusts that the Conservatives, especially 
if returned to power with a narrow majority, may yet be induced 
to share and further his views. Looking back, he sees that most 
of the less doubtful legislative benefits he has received in recent 
years have come from the Conservative side. Moreover, in nine 
cases out of ten the whole bent of his mind is intensely conser- 
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vative, and in many respects firmly individualistic. Socialism, to 
which Liberalism is so clearly tending, is anathema to him ; and, 
though he often exaggerates the power and duty of Government 
to promote his interests at everybody else’s expense, governmental 
interference with his private rights, in the direction of curtailment, 
is the last thing he desires. Further, his estimate of what is 
desirable for him has of late undergone considerable modification, 
and is susceptible of more, and he has to a great extent lost faith in 
the efficacy of the Parliamentary campaign which he supports. 
An old campaigner of the Land League, the friend and associate 
of Michael Davitt, writes : ‘ It appears to me that the Nationalists 
have carried the ball as near to the goal as it is possible for them 
to do, and that the minority of Imperialists must do the rest.’ 

Thus there is clearly an opportunity for the Conservatives, 
should they triumph at the polls, and if their prejudices and their 
more cautious supporters will let them seize it. Incidentally there 
is a tangible reward in the shape of a solid and permanently 
Conservative Irish vote, if only Irish political thought can be 
_ released from the trammels which now constrain it to act in a 
direction opposite to all its natural tendencies. 

Now, assuming an Irish policy to be rationally calculated to 
advance the material welfare of Ireland, there appear to be three 
further conditions which it must fulfil if it is to have any chance 
of success. It must tend to bring Ireland into better harmony 
with Great Britain and the Empire; it must have a prospect of 
continuity, that is to say, it must be one which the party not 
responsible for it will not subvert when next in office ; and it must 
commend itself to Irish opinion sufficiently to secure for it a fair 
trial when it is put into effect. No argument is necessary to show 
that without considerable change of ground the Conservative party 
cannot adopt any comprehensive Irish policy calculated to comply 
with the second and third of these conditions. For to be com- 
prehensive the required policy must deal with at least five great 
questions—all, unfortunately, more or less controversial—land 
purchase, congestion, industrial and agricultural development, 
education, and the reorganisation of internal government; and 
with regard to at least one of these the traditional Conservative 
attitude conflicts both with Liberal commitments, which can 
hardly be repudiated, and with Irish convictions, which show no 
sign of weakening. Then the question of Irish over-representation 
in the House of Commons is sure to be forced on any Conservative 
Government, however unwilling ‘to face it ; and it is difficult to see 
how it can be dealt with without either making some concession 
in the direction of extended Jocal autonomy, which would be 
necessary to secure Irish acquiescence, or aggravating animosities 
which stand across the path of further reform. 
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It is not, however, a group of independent problems which has 
to be considered. No less important than the problems themselves 
are the many forces at work in Ireland which, unless counteracted, 
controlled, or turned fo account, may distort the most carefully 
calculated results. Chief among these are the influence of the 
Catholic clergy and the system of organised disorder manipulated 
by the United Irish League. It is the interaction of these and 
other forces on inextricably interwoven problems which makes up 
the complexity known as the Irish Question. The difficulty in 
dealing with the various problems is due less to intrinsic intract- 
ability than to the way in which each of them affects the others, 
and all are affected by the extraneous forces. It must be admitted 
that much uncertainty will attend the issue of any attempt at 
solution. Yet the interacting conditions render a comprehensive 
solution of the whole question the only one which can be 
reasonably expected to succeed. Caution and gradual advance 
may be necessary, but the caution should not take the form of 
isolated attempts on particular points, which produce new and 
unexpected combinations of difficulty everywhere. The advance, 
however slow, should be made along the whole front. Speaking 
generally, Conservative policy has erred hitherto in attempting to 
attack in detail a group of problems which cannot be broken into 
detail ; Liberal policy, in contemplating a single movement over 
ground too extensive and too treacherous to be covered without 
many halts. 

Though the problems cannot be isolated, much has been done 
to determine for better or for worse the broad lines upon which 
three of them must be dealt with. Only minor changes of policy 
are now possible with regard to land purchase, congestion, and 
industrial development, though, as we have lately seen, there is 
still room for fatal error with regard to any of them. 

Few will doubt that, whatever changes the future may have 
in store, land purchase and congestion, being problems which once 
solved will, it is to be hoped, disappear, may best be dealt with to 
the end by the Imperial authority which has undertaken their 
solution. The department charged with agricultural and industrial 
development is so closely concerned with education that probably 
its control and that of education generally could not advantageously 
be separated. Of the five problems, then, we may regard education 
and the reform of internal government as remaining to be con- 
sidered. It is with these questions that any new departure of 
policy must be chiefly concerned. 

With regard to education the difficulty in Ireland, as elsewhere, 
is not to devise methods, but to surmount obstacles to their effective 
application. As elsewhere, the obstacles have been raised in 
the name of religion, and take the form of too complete, inexpert, 
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and sometimes deliberately unprogressive clerical control. It is 
whispered that the Conservative leaders contemplate the drastic 
abolition of this control, so far as primary education is concerned— 
a course which, I am convinced, would lead to disaster, by driving 
all the Catholic clergy and laity into one camp in defence of their 
threatened position. I will endeavour to indicate at a later stage 
what appears to me the only rational way to secure the greatest 
measure of freedom and efficiency in education in a Catholic 
country. 

No one, I take it, who knows anything of the subject will deny 
that the whole machinery of internal administration in Ireland is 
cumbersome, inefficient, unsuited to its purpose, and extravagantly 
costly. The system requires remodelling and to be brought under 
more direct control. Of course, it is a matter of opinion whether 
the control should be that of the Imperial Parliament or whether, 
to some extent at least, a local authority might not advantageously 
be interposed. It is, however, very certain that, in existing 
circumstances, merely to remodel and bring under Parliamentary 
control the various Irish departments would not fulfil any one of 
the three conditions which I have suggested as essential to success. 
Such a course would certainly do little in the present state of Irish 
feeling to reconcile Ireland to the existing form of union ; it would 
in no way relieve the Liberal party from its commitments; and, 
as an alternative and obstacle to the fulfilment of their own 
aspirations, it would hardly commend itself favourably to the Irish 
people, who stand to lose more than they would gain by economies 
in Imperial expenditure in Ireland. On the other hand, to entrust 
the work of remodelling, or the control of remodelled departments, 
to Irish hands, would be a measure of Home Rule—though in what 
sense more strictly a measure of Home Rule than the successful 
Conservative Local Government Act of 1898 is not clear. And if 
such a measure of Home Rule could be relied on to create better 
and closer relations between these sister islands, it would surely 
be at the same time in the truest sense a measure of Union. 

A scheme is in existence providing for the gradual concession 
of greater control of Irish affairs to Irish hands—a scheme so 
elastic, so capable of application in the most moderate degree, so 
well fitted for either slow or rapid extension, and lending itself so 
readily to the provision of every reasonable safeguard, that it 
certainly deserves the careful consideration of all Unionists whose 
conception of Union is concerned with achievement rather than 
with traditional prejudices. It has been outlined by Lord 
MacDonnell in a memorandum, which I am permitted to repro- 
duce, addressed to the executives of the Irish Reform Association 
and the Imperial Home Rule Association, with a view to pro- 
moting their co-operation in pursuance of the policy advocated 
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by the Earl of Dunraven and the former of these organisations, 4 
policy which Lord MacDonnell has always consistently supported. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE CONSIDERATION OF THE InIsH REFORM AND IMPERIAL 
Home Rute AssocraTIONS WITH A VIEW TO THEIR AMALGAMATION ON THE 
Sussect or IntsH ADMINISTRATIVE REForM. 

1. In last session of Parliament the House of Commons adopted the 
following resolution :— 

‘In the opinion of this House the solution of the problem [Irish 
Government] can only be obtained by giving to the Irish people the 
Legislative and Executive control of all purely Irish affairs, subject to the 
supreme authority of the Imperial Parliament.’ 

This resolution should be accepted as the basis of amalgamation of the 
two Associations and as expressive of the ultimate object of a common 

licy. 

7 2. There are only three methods of attaining this ultimate object. 

These are :— 

(a) The policy of the Irish Parliamentary party. 

(b) The policy of ‘ Home Rule all round.’ 

(c) The policy of ‘ Devolution,’ or step-by-step advance. 

3. Since Mr. Gladstone’s time no one has attempted to give concrete 
shape to the policy of the Irish Parliamentary party. That party itself 
has never essayed to construct any scheme or plan of Home Rule, and it has 
always evaded a challenge to do so. The feeling is growing that no con- 
fidence can be reposed in the ability of the Irish Parliamentary party to 
win the Home Rule of their conception from a reluctant Legislature. 

4. ‘Home Rule all round’ is not now a matter of practical politics. To 
merge the Irish Question in this larger idea is to postpone indefinitely Irish 
administrative reform. If ‘Home Rule all round’ be a desirable con- 
summation, as many believe, Ireland will best help its attainment by lead- 
ing the way. Other parts of the kingdom may follow. 

5. It follows, therefore, that only in the policy of ‘ Devolution’ is there 
any hope of immediate progress along the path of administrative reform 
in Ireland. Moreover, it is in this policy that the true interests of Ireland 
and the Empire lie. The concession to Ireland all at once of a full measure 
of Home Rule, even under the control of Parliament, would, in the opinion 
of moderate men, be good neither for the Empire nor for Ireland. It will, 
I hope, ultimately come, but in existing political conditions it is only by 
tentative and gradual steps that an Irish authority can best gain the 
confidence of all classes, and acquire business capacity, sobriety of judg- 
ment, and moderation. It is only by managing herself some department of 
Irish Government that Ireland can convince the ‘Predominant Partner’ 
of her trustworthiness and ability to manage all, not only without risk to 
the Imperial connexion, but with general advantage to the Empire and to 
herself. 

6. The measure of ‘ Devolution’ embodied in the Irish Councils Bill 
of 1907 was not fully satisfactory, but moderate opinion in all Irish parties 
at the time recognised the value of its principle; and there has been since 
great and growing regret that the Bill was not proceeded with in Parliament. 
It should be introduced in an improved form. 

7. The principles of such a Bill would fall under the following main 
héads : — 

(i) The creation of an Irish authority endowed with administrative and 
legislative functions. (The authority might be called the Irish National 
Council.) 
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(ii) The creation of an Irish Treasury with a suitable system of account 
and audit and subordinate to the Irish authority. 

(iii) The immediate transfer to the Irish authority of the administra- 
tion of certain existing departments of Irish Government—the remaining 
departments to be subsequently transferred at the will of the Imperial 
Parliament. 

(iv) The endowment of the Irish authority with certain legislative 
functions. 

(v) The maintenance of the supreme authority of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment over the proceedings of the Irish authority. 

8. Under these five main heads would come numerous details—if indeed . 
these can be called ‘details’—which in themselves are of far-reaching 
importance. Such ‘details’ would include :— 

(a) The manner of constituting or recruiting the Irish authority with 
due regard to the representation of minorities ; its functions and duties and 
its rules of procedure. 

(b) The sources of the income of the Irish Treasury, whether its amount 
should be fixed or fluctuating; the Treasury’s procedure as to current 
business, budgets, periodic accounts, &c.; and its relations with the 
Imperial Treasury. 

(c) What departments of Irish Government should be at once trans- 
ferred to the authority’s management and what should be transferred 
later ; what should be the authority’s procedure; what patronage should 
it exercise, and what control over the Irish Civil Service. 

(d) What legislative functions should be conferred on the Irish 
authority, how should these functions be called into activity, and what 
intrinsic validity should the resulting Acts possess. 

(e) How should the supreme authority of the Imperial Parliament be 
exercised— 

(i) As regards the administrative and executive proceedings of the 
Irish authority ? 

(ii) As regards its legislation? Should the office of Lord Lieutenant 
be retained ; and, if so, what should be the Lord Lieutenant’s relations with 
the Irish authority ? 

It is not suggested that the preceding enumeration of points to be con- 
sidered and dealt with in framing a scheme of Irish Government is exhaus- 
tive. It is only given as an indication of the trend and magnitude of the 
questions to be discussed; and for the satisfaction of those who wish to 
know, before joining forces, the character of the campaign on which they 
would enter and, if they were successful, the kind of possession they would 
acquire. That possession would be, it is confidently hoped, not an Ireland 
alienated from Great Britain and made powerful to injure her; but an 
Ireland, better administered, richer, more progressive, more contented at 
home, and beyond her shores more willing and better able to take her share 
in Imperial responsibilities and to help Great Britain in all that makes for 
Imperial prosperity. 


Lord MacDonnell’s exceptional knowledge and experience of 
Ireland, his long training and achievements in statesmanship, and 
his unquestionable devotion to the cause of Imperial unity, should 
sufficiently secure his proposals against any suspicion of covering, 
intentionally or otherwise, anti-Imperial, anti-British, or other 
disruptive tendencies. His view, conveyed in the last paragraph 
of the memorandum, of what he conceives may be attained 
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through the adoption of those proposals is that of one practised 
as few men are in forecasting the effects of political action on the 
thoughts and destinies of masses. Is it to be contended that he is 
entirely mistaken, or does the only road to Union—Union in fact 
as well as in law—indeed lie along the dreaded path of Home 
Rule? 

The number of those who think with Lord MacDonnell has 
greatly increased in recent years and is still increasing, as witness 
the existence of the two Associations to whom the above memo- 
randum is addressed. The reason is twofold. First, the times 
and the situation have changed, as anyone will realise who will 
re-read the discussions on Gladstone’s Home Rule Bills; and, 
secondly, many have lately done what few formerly dreamed of 
doing, and, like Lord MacDonnell and Lord Dunraven, have 
analysed the forces which govern Irish life, sought their true 
origin and significance, and reached the conclusion that they 
contain no permanent factor necessarily fatal to Irish progress or 
opposed to British and Imperial interests. 

Lord MacDonnell, it will have been seen, lays aside the pro- 
position known as ‘ Home Rule all round,’ the federation of the 
kingdom, if not the argument underlying it, as still beyond the 
range of practical politics. Yet surely the Parliamentary session 
of 1909 must have convinced most of us that our legislative 
machinery is no longer adequate to its task ; that some devolution 
of Parliamentary work, from the scope of which Ireland could not 
well be excluded, has become, from the purely British point of 
view, @ pressing necessity. 

My object, however, is to consider the dominating Irish forces 
whose strength, tendency, and character must be ascertained 
before others can be intelligently applied so as to give the ultimate 
resultant a new direction. 

First among these forces it is natural to place that which has 
been most discussed, and, I believe, most misunderstood, on both 
sides of St. George’s Channel—the influence of the Catholic 
clergy, the undue dependence of the great majority of Irishmen 
on their priests for opinions on subjects unconnected, or only re- 
motely connected, with religion. I have no desire to under-esti- 
mate the extent or the evils of that dependence. I am well aware 
that, even if clerical guidance in secular affairs could be relied on 
to be the best, the mere habit of dependence would be in itself an 
evil which no amount of wise direction could counterbalance. I 
know how bad clerical guidance commonly is, all the world over, 
when it oversteps the proper limits of its activity. The habit of 
dependence is pernicious in itself and pernicious in its results. But 
it should not be represented as being itself the disease of which it 
is only a symptom, nor regarded as ‘the creation of a priesthood to 
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whom it has in fact only come as an inheritance—and not always 
as a welcome one. The disease at the root of Ireland’s helpless- 
ness is the weakness of character naturally engendered during 
centuries when dependence on the goodwill of some superior was 
the first condition of existence for every Catholic and for every 
peasant. It has been easier to remove the actual necessity for 
dependence than to eradicate the habit. The resulting power of 
domination, once the landlord’s, the Government official’s, or the 
moneylender’s, has to a great extent devolved upon the priest. If 
the priest, believing that he can use it well, too often clings to the 
possession of a power which no man can in fact exercise widely 
to the advantage of others, he is but doing, and doing conscien- 
tiously, what few can refrain from doing even when well aware 
that their action cannot be justified. But it is an error and an 
injustice to suppose that all Irish priests, either conscientiously 
or otherwise, foster the habit of dependence. Many, on the con- 
trary, fully realise its demoralising influence, and by every means 
in their power encourage self-reliance and independent thought in 
secular matters. Sir Horace Plunkett has never concealed the 
fact that one of the chief aims of his great work is to develop inde- 
pendence of character ; yet priests have been from the first among 
his most zealous helpers, and are co-operating with him to that 
end in every part of Ireland to-day. 

It is easy to convey, even unintentionally, a false impression 
as to the directions in which the Irish priesthood ordinarily exer- 
cise the tremendous influence they possess. It is unfortunately 
easy to do so without any absolute misstatement of fact; for 
priests are human and liable to err both morally and intellectually. 
But any presentation of facts calculated to induce the inference 
that the priest’s influence is always deliberately employed to de- 
press character, that in its proper field—that of religion—it incul- 
cates a degrading cult of hate and terror, or that it is generally 
used consciously for purely selfish ends, constitutes a perversion 
of truth absurdly obvious to anyone really familiar with Irish life. 
Yet: this method of misrepresenting the character of the priests 
has become so usual among those who are impatient of their short- 
comings that a very false impression indeed has been produced 
in many minds—an impression which hinders more than any more 
tangible obstacle the efforts of those who are combating the root- 
causes of Irish failure, and who desire nothing more than that the 
truth shall be revealed fully and honestly explained. 

In the September issue of this Review Mr. P. D. Kenny 
has employed his brilliant and incisive pen to present Irish 
life under priestly influence in such a way that a reader unac- 
quainted with Ireland can hardly fail to draw several false conclu- 
sions. Mr. Kenny, indeed, appears to have himself fallen into 
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what I believe to be a fundamental error, for he clearly regards 
‘ clericalism ’ as a root-cause of Irish decay, whereas I believe 
nothing to be more certain than that what he calls ‘clericalism,’ and 
I, believing its cause to reside in the character of the people rather 
than in that of the priesthood, prefer to call the habit of undue 
dependence, is merely one result of a much deeper evil, though 
of an evil which we may fortunately attempt to remedy by means 
more hopeful than any attack from without on the relations of the 
Catholic laity and their priests. But, unless I am much mistaken, 
Mr. Kenny, in defending an erroneous view, has succeeded in 
forcing on his readers further false inferences which I feel sure he 
would not himself accept. For instance, it would be impossible 
for anyone ignorant of Ireland to read his article without being 
driven to the conclusion that the religion of the Irish peasantry 
is one of gloom and bitterness and fear, whereas Mr. Kenny must 
be well aware that probably there are not on earth any people 
more supremely happy in their religion, or any whose religious 
outlook is brighter. Then as to the priests themselves. Mr. 
Kenny, dwelling only on their faults and illustrating these only 
by the worst examples, causes them to appear as monsters of in- 
sincerity and greed, propagating superstitious terror, though he 
would probably admit that on the whole it would be hard to find 
@ more earnest clerical body or one more efficient in maintaining 
a spirit of beautiful and unaffected devotion and a high standard 
of practical morality among their flocks. 

But it is undeniable that the priests do possess, and that some 
of them, fearing the loss of spiritual influence, would maintain and 
exercise over the secular destinies of Ireland a power incompatible 
with healthy public opinion or real progress. It is certain that 
this power is often unduly and unwisely exercised, especially in 
the field of education, and that, so used, it does depress character 
and hinder recovery from the radical disease. It should, how- 
ever, be remembered that all this is admitted, and admitted to be 
a great evil, by a large proportion of the priesthood and by practi- 
cally all the educated Catholic laity. There is, therefore, within 
Catholic Ireland itself, and even within the priesthood, a consider- 
able force at work to combat the original evil and to counteract 
the retarding influence of the secondary malady. If this be, as 
I believe, a fair summary of the situation, there is good ground 
for the hope that in favourable conditions Catholic Ireland would 
prove quite capable of working out her own mundane salvation. 
It should be our aim to render the conditions as favourable as pos- 
sible. More than this, indeed, a governing power based on a 
mainly non-Catholic democracy cannot safely attempt, because, 
though there are two opinions in Ireland as to the proper func- 
tions of the clergy with regard to secular affairs generally and 
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education in particular, neither of them coincides with any which 
finds favour with either British party. The school of obscu- 
rantism in Ireland has its stronghold in the fact that the appeal 
against it, when it touches any interest under legal regulation, 
now lies to the mainly non-Catholic democracy of the whole king- 
dom, to which no Catholics are willing to refer any matter affect- 
ing the internal working of their Church. The non-Catholic 
attitude may or may not be wiser than that of broad-minded 
Catholics; but the task of governing Ireland is that of governing 
a mainly Catholic community, not that of converting it to views 
which Catholics hold to be incompatible with their faith. Any 
attempt from without to regulate the place of the priest either 
with respect to education, or with respect to any matter closely 
affecting religion, is sure to unite all shades of Catholic opinion 
in resentment and resistance ; and Catholic opinion united is quite 
able to render nugatory in Ireland any measure embodying such 
an attempt. The question of ‘ clericalism,’ in short, is one which 
can only be settled among Catholics themselves, and the one thing 
which we can do towards facilitating a satisfactory settlement is 
to set free the only force capable of effecting that settlement, by 
permitting an appeal to the mainly Catholic democracy of Ireland. 
A struggle between parties holding different views of the subject 
is impending in Ireland, or indeed has already begun. On one 
side are arrayed the increasing numbers of enlightened men of 
both the clerical and the lay orders, and on the other only the 
diminishing remnants of medieval ignorance and prejudice. The 
issue is not doubtful; and nothing can delay it long but inter- 
ference, or the dread of possible interference, from without the 
Catholic pale. 

But an evil far more baneful and far less tractable than that 
miscalled ‘ clericalism’ exists in the anemia of the Irish body- 
politic which has made possible among an essentially moral people 
the domination of a wholly immoral agency such as the United 
Irish League. It is, I think, clear that this domination has been 
rendered possible by the same fault of character which underlies 
every Irish shortcoming ; but other causes, not altogether Irish in 
their origin, have contributed to produce the League and to 
facilitate its ascendancy. 

A double paradox confronts the inquirer who studies Irish 
thought and character in individuals and in the concrete. It is 
impossible to be acquainted with any considerable number of 
persons in Ireland, or even, if a physiognomist, to read their faces, 
without being convinced that the great majority, if lacking in 
moral courage, are high-minded, right-minded, not unreasonable, 
and devoted to Christian ideals. Further, a no less decided 
majority appear intelligently earnest and agreed with regard to 
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certain general aims, of which on the whole they have at least 
as clear a comprehension as any democracy, in our present stage 
of development, has of its own aspirations. Here are apparently 
the elements of healthy and purposeful public opinion, with a 
good guarantee that it will be uncorrupted and effective. Yet 
almost all collective expression of public opinion concerned with 
politics, whether exhibited in the Parliamentary representation, 
in the Press, or by the various bodies which either exist to express 
it or, existing for some other purpose, go out of their way to 
express it, is neither high-minded, right-minded, nor reasonable, 
and is scarcely tinged even with a reflection of the Christian 
virtues. And a political intelligence quite remarkable in the 
individual ever seems to act corporately in the manner most 
adverse to its main purpose. The individual and the mass appear 
to be characterised, morally and intellectually, by qualities 
diametrically opposed. The Englishman or the foreigner who 
visits Ireland is commonly delighted by the simplicity, the intelli- 
gence, the warm-heartedness and the high principle of the people 
he meets. Yet it is brought home to him from many sources that in 
the aggregate they are crafty, full of animosity, unprincipled ; and 
that, owing to some hidden crassness, their chief activities operate 
fatally to their interests and to their cherished heart’s desire. 
Moreover, he finds that these contradictory aspects of the Irish 
people are present in a peculiar way to the eyes of a section of 
the Irish upper class, and have produced a strange phenomenon ; 
for many of that class seem convinced that in the mass their 
fellow-countrymen are, as tradition and their newspapers have 
taught them, hopelessly vindictive and criminal and politically 
impossible ; yet they will admit that those of them with whom 
they live in daily contact answer to a very different description, 
and must consequently be among 'the rare but necessary excep- 
tions to the general rule. So widespread is this belief that it is 
impossible to doubt that almost the whole population is classed 
by one or another of its exponents among the exceptions. Thus a 
theory which might appear tenable, if maintained only by a few, 
is exploded by its universality, and only emphasises the double 
paradox that Irishmen are each oxe intelligent, but imbecile in 
the mass ; individually virtuous, but collectively full of iniquity. 
To account for this discrepancy between the visible result and 
the total arrived at by adding together what appear to be the 
items is to get to the root of one of the most puzzling of Irish 
problems, the absolute dominion of the League over a people to 
whom its methods should be repellent. No allowance for the habit 
of dependence, no deduction on account of ignorance, will account 
for items of good totting up to a total of evil, or explain how a 
number of efforts in one direction can produce a resultant which 
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acts the opposite way. There must be something wrong with the 
calculations. Either the public expression, as presented under 
League direction, does not represent public opinion, or Irish 
character is radically vicious, in spite of appearances, and includes 
a gift of duplicity baffling to the imagination of ordinary men. 

It will be seen that the discrepancy manifests itself only where 
politics are concerned, though in Ireland this limitation leaves 
open a wide field. An examination of the political system in 
force may therefore be expected to reveal some explanation. Such 
an examination will result in the discovery that the political and 
administrative machinery in use has been duplicated : it consists 
of the official system and another. The official system is what is 
known as ‘ Castle Government’ plus numerical over-representa- 
tion in a Parliament which exercises very slight control over Irish 
administration. And the duplicate system is the de facto govern- 
ment, apparently based on popular support, of the United Irish 
League, which substitutes where it pleases its own decrees for 
those of the legitimate authority, and to a great extent directs the 
action of the Parliamentary representatives, who are for the most 
part either of its own flesh or in its bonds. 

Of ‘ Castle Government ’ Lord Dunraven has written : 

The affairs of the country are administered by numerous departments. 
Some of them are fed by money voted by Parliament ; others, partially at 
any rate—and some to a large extent—obtain supplies straight from the 
Consolidated Fund, or from other sources, which render them independent 
of Parliamentary control. In the first case it is just possible that the money 
provided may come under the criticism and, to a very slight extent, under 
the influence of the Irish members of Parliament. But in the other cases 
neither the Irish members of Parliament nor any other members of Parlia- 
ment have any control over the money. 


On the same subject a more recent writer, Mr. James 
O’Connor, K.C., says : 

It is easier to say what it is not than what it is. It is not a democratic 
form of government, for the people have nothing to say to it. . . . It is not 
a despotism, because the Lord Lieutenant has very little power. It is not an 
oligarchy. . . . It is a sort, and a very bad sort, of bureaucracy—a govern- 
ment by departments in Ireland uncontrolled by Parliament, uncontrolled 
by any public body in Ireland, subject only to a department in London. 


Apart from the fact that even over-representation, which, after 
all, amounts only to a small minority, is an unsatisfactory weapon 
in the hands of an electorate ambitious of political power, it is 
clear, if these brief summaries be even approximately correct, that 
Irish political thought could not act effectively on the adminis- 
tration through its legitimate channels. Whether it is desirable 
or not that the Irish democracy should exercise considerable 
influence over Irish administration, it is plain that it cannot 
exercise it through the machinery provided. Hence the duplicate 
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system, which, under further influences, has proved no more 
effective as the agent of public opinion than the other, and has 
developed into the tyranny of the United Irish League. 

It is nearly forty years since British Liberalism revealed to 
Irish politicians the secret that it would yield to outrage the 
attention which it denied to argument, that alliance with, or at 
least acquiescence in, crime was the one sure way to secure redress 
of either real or imaginary grievances. Without the criminal the 
politician felt himself powerless for good or evil; with murder, 
arson, boycotting, cattle-maiming, the organised repudiation of 
contracts, and latterly cattle-driving, to point his arguments, there 
seemed no limit to what he might accomplish. The unholy 
alliance which followed cannot, of course, be defended ; but no one 
should be surprised that it was made. In like circumstances men 
will be found in any country and in any age to avail themselves 
of similar means for self-advancement, and even sincere men who 
will take advantage of them for the advancement of good causes. 
Even among the most enlightened and the most virtuous com- 
munities some are always capable of crime, and many are willing 
to profit indirectly by actions which they condemn. That men 
willing to be the instruments of crime, men ready to gain by it, 
and leaders prepared to condone it, were found in Ireland, proves, 
not that the Irish are worse than other men, but merely that they 
are much as other men are. Indeed, it will probably come to be 
recognised that, debauched as they have been by long and 
systematic concession to crime, it stands to the credit of the Irish 
race that lawlessness and vice have not sunk more deeply into 
their character, and that the vast majority remain at heart averse 
from the methods by which their battles have been fought. 

High principle being innate, as I am convinced it usually is, 
in the Irish character, the triumph of immoral methods could not 
have been so complete had not the weakness to which I have 
already alluded, and which is itself the result of external circum- 
stances, and great poverty been present to facilitate it. And not 
only have these facilitated the organisation of disorder for political 
purposes, but they have without resistance allowed the organisers 
to rise to prominence and power in every locality. These men, 
now a professional class in every corner of Ireland, have not been 
slow to see and grasp their opportunities. They are but a very 
small minority ; but once placed in power by a fatal combination 
of wickedness and weakness, they have not hesitated, by cruelty, 
by intimidation, by boycotting, by ridicule, by every form of 
persecution, to strengthen their position and to extort the means 
of maintaining it. They have silenced all utterance but their 
own ; all opinion is suppressed except that which it suits them to 
propagate ; only their character is allowed to appear as the public 
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character of Ireland; and their chief aim has come to be the 
protraction of the warfare by which they live. Deplorable as it is, 
all this is, in the circumstances, but a natural result of the 
Parnellite alliance with, and Gladstonian concession to crime 
during a social revolution such as, in its nature, always favours the 
unscrupulous. 

But, however it be explained, the domination of the United 
Irish League remains by far the most serious obstacle in the way 
of Irish reform. No policy which fails to undermine it can be of 
real advantage to Ireland. Alternate repression and concession, 
which seem to be the most potent external remedies which party 
government can apply, have only strengthened it. I have tried to 
trace it to its primary sources, the fatal habit of dependence and 
the ineffectiveness of the legitimate mechanism through which 
public opinion should exercise its due influence on the acts of 
government. If these be the roots of the evil, they must be 
remedied if a cure is to be effected ; efficient legitimate means must 
be provided through which the democracy of Ireland may learn 
to influence its own destiny, and the use of which cannot fail to 
strengthen character ; and the other character-forming influences 
already at work must be encouraged and reinforced. But 
obviously while strength of character remains undeveloped, and so 
long as the evil elements retain their power, there are two strong 
arguments for placing reliance and strain very gradually on a force 
still weak and opposed to another in full vigour and for the time 
omnipotent. 

To some the suggested remedy may seem a counsel of despair, 
and undoubtedly many have been brought to recommend it only 
by the failure of all other available methods. Of course, faith in 
the effectiveness of Lord MacDonnell’s proposals must depend on 
the estimate accepted of the potentialities of Irish character. Sir 
Horace Plunkett, who first enunciated the doctrine that the Irish 
problem ‘ is in the main a problem of character,’ has studied Irish 
character in America, where perhaps it develops in the least 
favourable conditions, as well as in Ireland ; the writer in Ireland, 
too, but also in the British Army, where it is probably seen at its 
best. The result perhaps is that, though Sir Horace is no 
pessimist, I may be the more sanguine as to the rate of progress 
which may be expected if the discipline resulting from the 
recognition of individual duty to the community, and the 
responsibility involved in the direct control of common interests, 
be allowed to produce their natural consequences. I believe that 
the latent, but apparently missing, element in Irish character, 
which is necessary to create the discipline of public spirit and to 
make responsibility productive of effort, lies very near the surface, 
and might be encouraged into steady growth by such means. as 
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Lord MacDonnell has suggested. And I believe this to be the 
view which is gradually producing a powerful middle party among 
thoughtful Irishmen. 

The inclination to turn to the Conservatives for release, so 
unmistakable in Ireland, is remarkable in view of the fact that 
the voice of the Conservative party is never heard by the great 
majority of Irishmen. It would seem to be essential to the success 
of the party system that the views of all parties should be kept 
before the public everywhere, without regard to the amount of 
support to be obtained immediately in particular localities. And 
if to make its policy understood throughout Ireland be a duty of 
the Conservative party, it is a duty which has been grievously 
neglected. Yet, even now, it is far from impossible that an appeal 
to Irish intelligence, sympathetically made, and expressed in a 
definitely progressive programme, however cautious, might meet 
with a response warm enough to come as an agreeable surprise to 
British Conservatism. In spite of noisy groups, moderate opinion 
in Ireland, though still almost inarticulate, is gaining recruits daily 
from both extremes, and is not inconsistent with the principles 
which have guided Conservative policy since democracy has been 
accepted as an inevitable fact. It cherishes no impossible dreams, 
desires no perpetuation of animosity, but seeks reconciliation, 
peace, and, above all things, continuity, on terms agreeable to 
Irish National sentiment, yet in no way irreconcilable with the 
unity of the kingdom and the Empire. 

Of course, the immediate universal acceptance of any scheme 
of settlement is not in the circumstances to be expected.. Many 
even of those who have clamoured most ostentatiously for peace 
will be found, some for selfish reasons and some owing to sincere 
wrong-headedness, bitterly opposed to its realisation. Firmness, 
based on a true appreciation of the facts and conditions, will be 
needed, and steady determination to press on through opposition, 
even if those who might be expected to welcome any policy of 
progress range themselves with the enemy, and though the 
moderates, little accustomed to encouragement or action, be slow 
in throwing their full energy into pressing the advance. 


Mr. Stephen Gwynn, in his article ‘Ireland’s Need,’ which 
appeared in this Review for October, does not seem to be 
much at variance with me on two important points on which 
I have ventured opinions—the origin of the ‘ excessive power of 
the priests in temporal matters . . . for which the clergy cannot 
be blamed,’ and the gravity of the ‘ lawlessness from which,’ he 
admits, ‘ great evils result,’ adding, ‘ when Home Rule comes they 
will be sharply felt.’ It is on views very similar to Mr. Gwynn’s 
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on these points that the contention is based for the gradual and 
tentative transition which Lord MacDonnell recommends, and 
which must appear to many minds the only safe form of advance 
towards limited autonomy, unless the party of which Mr. Gwynn 
modestly calls himself the scribe can, and will as a preliminary, 
not only ‘ turn off ’ lawlessness ‘ like water from a tap,’ but also 
cut off the supply. It does not, however, seem clear that even the 
key of the tap is any longer in the party leaders’ keeping. 


H. Pinxineton (Patrick Perterras). 





CAN RUSSIA ESCAPE THE FATE 
OF POLAND? 


Many highly competent observers acquainted with the domestic 
condition of Russia at this moment are of opinion that the fall of 
that Slav Empire, apparently one of the mightiest in the world 
but a few years ago, is now an inevitable consequence of the utter 
disorganisation of its finances and the well-nigh inconceivable 
demoralisation of its administrative officials. Although this 
opinion may be supported by long columns of figures and a wealth 
of documentary evidence which is daily increasing, it is invali- 
dated by two historic facts. One is the huge financial ruin of the 
French national finances during the great Revolution at the end 
of the eighteenth century. The other, which is still more decisive, 
is the declaration of bankruptcy on two successive occasions by 
the Austrian State Treasury in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, together with the depreciation of the monetary standard 
by the Government itself and the withdrawal of all gold and silver 
for the State, simultaneously with the worst possible administra- 
tion by a narrow-minded officialdom, rigidly fixed in the principles 
of an absolutist and police-ridden system. Yet France speedily 
recovered from this political malady, as did Austria also, although 
somewhat more slowly. 

Indeed, history teaches us that the fate of a State is not 
decided by its domestic administration, but mainly. and in the 
last resort by its foreign policy. 

By ‘foreign policy’ is meant that function of the State the 
object of which is to defend the community of citizens from 
outside dangers. For the fulfilment of this function the State 
requires certain material means, and in particular military 
strength. The protection of its citizens by force of arms consti- 
tutes the first task of the State. That protection takes many 
more forms than mere defensive or offensive war. Moreover, 
many wars which are regarded as offensive are in reality but pro- 
tective measures, having been taken, for instance, with the object 
of preventing an unfavourable international situation, or in order 
to strike a blow at a single opponent before he can secure friends 
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or allies, or, finally, to overthrow a hostile Power before its pre- 
parations for war are completed. Many territorial conquests are 
also in reality, when their causes are considered, rather protective 
measures than raids dictated by land-hunger. In many cases the 
act of a State in seizing a river or a mountain chain is simply with 
the object of correcting an unfavourable geographical situation 
and permanently establishing its security, or is undertaken to 
prevent the growth of a powerful neighbouring State at some 
point of its frontier,or to gain a profitable market for its trade and 
industry. When the rulers of a State have, in the course of 
centuries, known how to protect their territory from loss, and to 
prevent the growth of powerful States upon their borders, or to 
counteract the strength of great Powers through an adequate 
system of alliances, then history must acknowledge that the 
foreign policy of that State was directed in a steady and clear- 
sighted way towards promoting the welfare of all its citizens. It 
is necessary to keep these theoretical considerations in mind in 
order to arrive at an approximately accurate view of the future of 
the Russian State as we know it. 

Everyone who has followed the history of Russian foreign 
policy must realise that from the earliest beginnings of the Rus- 
sian State at Moscow its dominant principle has been one of rapid 
and ruthless territorial expansion. The Grand Duchy of Moscow, 
out of which the present Russian Empire developed in the course 
of centuries, extended its territory in all directions. For the most 
part, and finally, however, that expansion took the line of least 
resistance—that is to say, the leading Russian politicians have in 
general failed to accommodate their policy of conquest to the real 
requirements of the State. They have neglected the most urgent 
demands of foreign policy by failing to defend the frontiers of their 
country and to prevent the growth of dangerous and powerful 
rivals in its vicinity. On the contrary, they have extended their 
conquests indefinitely, going ever farther towards the East, where 
they had to deal only with barbarian or semi-barbarian peoples 
incapable of offering them any serious resistance. The Russians 
have constantly acquired more territory to the East and South-East 
without asking themselves if these conquests would really benefit 
the State, or if they themselves had sufficient strength to populate 
and cultivate the newly acquired territory, and to convert it into a 
fresh source of national power. The last territorial conquest in 
the West was that made by Russia at the Vienna Congress in 
1815, when she acquired, in the form of a personal union, the 
whole of the short-lived principality of Warsaw created by Napo- 
leon I. Since the year 1815 the entire expansive force of Russia 
has been directed exclusively towards the East and South-East, 
inasmuch as the Turkish Empire may also be fairly regarded as 
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part of the Eastern sphere of Russian influence. The eventual ~ 
result of this constant tendency towards the Orient, which lacked 
complete political justification, was that the centre of gravity 
of Russia was shifted towards the East in the second half of the 
nineteenth century. In consequence of this persistent policy 
Russia had become more an Asiatic than a European Power, even 
before the defeat of four years ago on the Pacific coast. That 
defeat—the first vigorous resistance encountered by Russia in the 
East since the time when the Cossack Chief Jermak entered 
Siberia—was a clear warning to the rulers of Russia that the 
epoch of easy territorial conquests in the Orient had passed away 
for a long time to come, if not, indeed, for ever. 

Those acquainted with the history of the Slav States of Europe 
must be struck at this juncture with the close analogy between the 
foreign policy of Russia and that of the kingdom of Poland, which 
ceased to exist at the end of the eighteenth century. Indeed, that 
analogy is so close that it may be followed in detail, the same 
blunders repeating themselves in the history of both countries 
with mathematical precision, as if the same evil star governed the 
two Slav States, and were leading both to the same ignominious 
political death. 

The foreign policy of Poland also followed the line of least 
resistance towards the Hast. Poland had also, without firing a 
shot, through the marriage of its Queen Hedwig with the Grand 
Duke Jagiello of Lithuania, in the fourteenth century, acquired an 
immense extent of territory: Lithuania, White Russia, Little 
Russia, and further regions extending to the Donetz and the Black 
Sea. In the second half of the sixteenth century Poland had 
extended to nearly 940,000 square miles, with 35,000,000 
inhabitants. That was attained, however, at the cost of a con- 
stantly increasing neglect of its Western frontier regions, and of 
a renunciation of diplomatic influence upon the policy of Central 
Europe,—at the cost, furthermore, of losing its authority as a 
European State, whose opinion and approval were necessary in all 
questions of international policy. 

The period of a well-considered Polish foreign policy must be 
regarded as that in which King Jagiello and his son Casimar IV. 
protected and strengthened the Western Polish frontier by defeat- 
ing the Teutonic Knights in 1410 and 1466, acquiring from them 
considerable territory even in West Prussia, and converting 
Eastern Prussia into a vassal State, a proceeding which consider- 
ably weakened the position of the Germans on the Baltic for many 
years. The successors of those two rulers, however, failed to 
pursue this wise policy in Bohemia and in Hungary, where sons 
of Jagiello were elected as kings in the middle of the fifteenth 
century, although by so doing they would have strengthened the 
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political influence of Poland and counteracted that of the young 
Hapsburg Monarchy on the Danube. Instead of following this 
course, the Polish rulers, during the sixteenth century, waged war 
against the Moscovites, until they finally succeeded, in the year 
1610, in securing the election of Wladislaw, the son of the Polish 
Sovereign, as Tsar at Moscow, their intention being to weld Russia 
and Poland into a single monarchy. 

The strength of the Kingdom of Poland proved insufficient 
for the execution of such a gigantic task. In the year 1612 the 
Poles were chased out of Moscow. This Polish adventure in the 
then Far East presented a certain analogy with the Manchurian 
defeat of the Russians. It was undertaken with insufficient force, 
no greater force, indeed, being possible, as the natural situation of 
the State did not admit of an adequate exertion of energy for the 
task. 
This unfortunate expedition to Moscow resulted for Poland in 
a series of political defeats of constantly increasing gravity. 
Russia organised itself and gradually grew into a semi-modern 
State, in so far as it, at least, became a strong military Power. 
In consequence of its military strength it succeeded twice in the 
seventeenth century in annexing large Polish territories, thus 
following a sound policy of expansion tuwards the West, as it 
thereby acquired better cultivated soil inhabited by a more civilised 
population. 

While Poland had pursued a policy of conquest towaids the 
East which eventually led to disastrous defeats, two Monarchies 
arose on its Western frontier which steadily increased their area 
and consolidated their strength. These were the Hapsburg 
Monarchy, which had united the Alpine countries, the lands along 
the Danube, Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, and a part of Hungary ; 
and, secondly, the Hohenzollern State, a military organisation of 
the first rank, which had begun with great success professionally 
to carry on wars of conquest as a regular industry. In 1660 Poland 
was obliged to renounce its overlordship of East Prussia, whereby 
the Brandenburg-Prussian Elector Friedrich Wilhelm acquired 
complete independence. In 1701 his son, Friedrich, proclaimed 
himself King. The negligence of the Polish politicians in 
presence of the growth of the Prussian State was their most fatal 
political blunder, as this State could only extend itself territorially 
and otherwise mainly at the cost of Poland. Poland had not 
realised in time the necessity of preventing the growth of a great 
military Power on its border, and consequently found itself wedged 
in between three powerful States which only waited the favourable 
moment to divide the territory of their weak neighbour among 


themselves. 
The three partitions of Poland occurred in the years 1772, 1793 
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and 1795, Poland being struck out of the list of independent States _ 
on the 24th of October of the latter year. 

The most flourishing period of the Russian Empire corresponds 
with the expansion of her territory towards the West under the 
Tsar Alexis (1645-1676), the Emperor Peter I. (1689-1725), 
Catherine II. (1762-1796), and Alexander I. (1801-1825), when 
she sought an outlet on the Baltic, and, through the destruction 
of Poland, actually extended her own Western frontier to the 
Warta and the Vistula. But already under Nicholas I. 
(1825-1855) the blunders of the former Polish policy were repeated 
and unconsciously imitated by Russia. A Russian army con- 
quered the Caucasus, waged war with Persia and Turkey, and 
advanced its outposts to the Pacific Ocean. Meanwhile Prussia 
constantly increased its strength, developed from a State of second 
rank into one of the Great Powers, until finally at Sadova and 
Sedan it was permitted to acquire, through the political short- 
sightedness of Russia, an invincible position in the heart of 
Europe. Like Poland, after the years 1660 and 1701, so Russia, 
after the years 1866 and 1871, suddenly realised that its Western 
flank was blockaded by a strong neighbour, who afterwards suc- 
ceeded, through its alliance with Austria-Hungary, in thoroughly 
checkmating Russia on her Western frontier. 

So long as Russia was only open to attack on one side this 
neighbourhood was not absolutely perilous. The growth, how- 
ever, of the military power of Japan on her Eastern frontier had 
thoroughly upset the whole military position of Russia, and 
thereby also her political position. Like Poland in the second 
half of the eighteenth century, so Russia to-day finds itself wedged 
in between three very powerful and dangerous military States, 
which certainly only wait for a favourable opportunity for a simul- 
taneous attack upon their weakened neighbour. But, of course, 
the life of a State is not. reckoned in years, but in decades. 
Furthermore, it must not be forgotten that two small States, 
possessing however effective armies, would welcome an oppor- 
tunity of settling accounts with Russia: Sweden on account 
of Finland, and Roumania in revenge for Bessarabia, of which she 
was deprived by Russia in 1878. 

If, in addition to this unfortunate situation, those political 
tendencies in Russia towards a continuation of her miscalculated 
Far-Eastern policy should gain the upper hand, which would 
inevitably be accompanied by a renewed neglect of the 
European position on her Western frontier, then there would be 
every reason to take a gloomy view of the future of the Northern 
Empire. The maintenance of the Far-Eastern or Central Asiatic 
possessions of Russia will never decide its power and position in 
Europe, or its continued existence as an independent State. The 
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future of that Empire depends upon the question whether it will 
be able to resist on its Western frontier the expansive tendencies 
of unified Germany. To enable her to fulfil this task Russia must 
first develop her whole energy on her Western frontier, and, 
secondly, cultivate a constant understanding with West European 
Powers, as by that understanding alone will she be able to counter- 
balance the military power of the German Empire. 

Possibly many Russian statesmen will meet these arguments 
with an ironical smile; but Russians may be reminded that, for 
instance, the Polish king, John Sobieski, when he raised the siege 
of Vienna in 1683 and rescued Europe from Turkish domination, 
would also have smiled ironically, if anyone had prophesied to him 
that in the year 1772 that Austria which he had saved from 
destruction would join with Prussia and Russia in the first parti- 
tion of Poland. 


The recent meeting of the Tsar and the King of Italy at 
Racconigi may well prove to be a turning-point in the direction 
of Russian policy. It shows that for the moment at least the 
great Slav Empire is disposed to return to a European policy, and 
to suspend, though not necessarily to renounce, that which has 
wasted its strength in the Far East. It is pretty evident that 
this altered attitude is due rather to changes in the diplomatic 
situation, than to any clear recognition at St. Petersburg of the 
fundamental blunder for Russia of a Far-Eastern policy pursued 
at the cost of diminished power and prestige in Europe. Still, 
the history of the past decade, and particularly the result of the 
Russo-Japanese war and the recent diplomatic defeat of Russia 
in the Balkans, can hardly fail to render the most stubborn 
promoters of the Moscovite Drang nach dem Osten somewhat 
more docile to experience. 

There is, in any case, a marked and significant difference 
between the present attitude of Russia towards Italy and the 
deaf ear which she turned in 1902 to similar overtures by King 
Victor Emmanuel on the occasion of his visit to St. Petersburg. 
At that time Russian statesmen were still hypnotised by their 
Far-Eastern schemes, and wished to secure the benevolent 
neutrality of Austria-Hungary in view of an approaching struggle 
with Japan which they then anticipated. Moreover, the friend- 
ship between St. Petersburg and Vienna, concluded but a short 
time before, gave certain obvious advantages to Russia. The 
result was that while the Royal Italian guest was received with 
the greatest cordiality, no binding arrangements were made. 
Several possibilities of joint action were discussed, but in an 
academic way, the upshot of the whole visit being that the Italian 
sovereign had to console himself with hope of better fortune at 
some future time. 
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A year later the Tsar was the guest of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph in Vienna and at Muerzsteg. There a treaty was signed 
by the Russian and Austro-Hungarian foreign Ministers, Count 
Lambsdorf and Count Goluchowski, which, while ostensibly 
dealing with Macedonian affairs, in reality assured Russia of the 
safety of her Western frontier for the then well-nigh inevitable 
war with Japan. 

During the continuance of that war and of the revolution that 
followed it, the attention of Russia was naturally diverted from 
the Balkans. Furthermore, throughout that whole period the 
attitude of Count Goluchowski, the Austro-Hungarian Foreign 
Minister, towards Russia was so loyal that the Russian Govern- 
ment had no occasion to seek an ally against the Dual Monarchy. 
It was not until Russia was offended by the policy, and still more 
by the tactics of Count Goluchowski’s successor, Baron (now 
Count) von Aehrenthal, which she regarded as a slight upon her 
authority, that the St. Petersburg Cabinet recalled the ideas and 
schemes mooted by King Victor Emmanuel in 1902. The 
eventual result has been the meeting of the Russian and Italian 
sovereigns at Racconigi, the real object of which is clearly indi- 
cated by the Tsar’s avoidance of Austrian territory on his journey 
to Italy. 

The meeting at Racconigi is a further stage in the struggle 
between Austria-Hungary and Italy for predominance in the 
Adriatic—a struggle which it is daily becoming more difficult to 
conceal. That meeting coincides with the first great success of 
Italy in this direction, that is to say, with the declaration of the 
Montenegrin harbour of Antivari as a free port, and with the 
leasing of this port, the future terminus of the projected Danube- 
Adriatic Railway, to an Italian company for a period of sixty 
years. 

It will be observed that in entering upon this struggle with 
Austria-Hungary, Italy is following the natural line of expansion 
indicated by her traditions, and by the still living results of the 
former successes of Venetian and Genoese policy. The Italians 
have not forgotten that Venice and Genoa had for centuries 
dominated the whole Eastern part of the Mediterranean, impress- 
ing the stamp of Latin civilisation upon its ports and shores, and 
establishing there the Italian language, Italian commerce, and 
Italian political influence. They remember, in particular, that 
the whole grandeur of Venice was based upon her command of 
both shores of the Adriatic, and her political and commercial 
expansion eastward, over the islands of the Archipelago to Con- 
stantinople and the coasts of Asia Minor and Egypt. 

Neither the Italy of the earlier part of the nineteenth century, 


ruled by the foreigner and divided into petty states, nor the Unified 
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Italy of Victor Emmanuel the Second and King Humbert, was 
strong enough to follow the policy traced out by the history of 
Venice. Unified Italy was first obliged to devote some thirty 
years to fusing together the fragments of which it was composed, 
to harmonising the differences between the various provinces, and 
to winning over for the idea of the new Fatherland the Neapolitan 
and Sicilian partisans of the old régime. Such ideas of territorial 
expansion as arose during the last few decades were always 
directed towards the brethren still under the foreign yoke at 
Trieste and in the Trentino. And these aspirations were in 
practice effectively checked by the preponderant desire to guard 
what had been already won from all risk of loss. This desire 
accounts for the accession of Italy to the Austro-German alliance 
when she fell out with France over Tunis. 

The present development of Italy is due to these years of 
tranquillity, dearly bought by her military armaments. She has 
built a considerable navy and improved her army. She has 
survived all her financial crises, and put her house in order in 
that important respect. In the North of Italy a magnificent 
industry has been created, which is daily gaining new markets. 
One of the most significant features of the new industrial Italy 
of to-day is that the expansion of its export trade is following in 
the footsteps of Venetian commerce. The Italian merchant seeks 
his customers in the Balkans, the Levant, and along the coasts 
of Asia Minor and Egypt. And, as everywhere in the lives of 
nations, the Italian flag seeks to follow the Italian merchantman ! 

This development coincides with the accession to the throne 
of the present sovereign, Victor Emmanuel the Third, in whom the 
nation has found a leader of exceptional intelligence. With the 
high political capacity which is part of his inheritance as a 
Prince of the House of Savoy, he has known how to turn to the 
best advantage the excellent training he has had in Balkan politics. 
His policy is greatly facilitated by his marriage with a Monte- 
negrin princess, which has brought him, and through him the 
Italy of to-day, into closer touch with the Balkan peoples. 

It was the sound political instinct of Victor Emmanuel the 
Third which showed him, when he ascended the throne, not merely 
that Italy alone was too weak to resume the traditional policy 
of the Venetian Republic, but that Russia was the only suitable 
ally in the task which he set himself. The question is how long 
will Russia remain an effectively European State pursuing a 
European policy? Or will she again—like Poland—fall into her 
traditional blunder? 

Meanwhile the understanding between Italy and Russia is a 
heavy blow for Austria-Hungary. It threatens the only sea- 
route open to the Dual Monarchy, which could never tolerate the 
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establishment of Italy on the Balkan coast of the Adriatic. Such 
an eventuality would be equivalent to a complete abdication by 
the Hapsburg Monarchy of its position as a Great Power. Con- 
sequently, Austria-Hungary, in spite of her decidedly unsatis- 
factory financial position, must, owing to the fear of finding 
herself in a military situation similar to that of 1866, respond to 
this blow by heavy and expensive armaments, and by clinging 
more desperately than ever to her German ally, even at the loss 
of her own liberty of movement. Yet, unfortunately, she cannot 
be sure that all her armaments and precautions will suffice at 
the critical moment. 
ApaM NowiIckI. 
Vienna. 
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THE CENSORSHIP OF STAGE PLAYS 


Ir the importance of a Parliamentary Commission is to be judged 
by possible results, the Report of the Joint Committee on the 
Stage Plays Censorship may be considered as a serious one; for 
if its suggestions are to be carried into statutory existence the out- 
look of all persons—including the. public—interested in matters 
of dramatic amusement may be very different from the present. 

The Committee was composed of five members of the Commons 
and five of the Lords. They began examining witnesses on the 
29th of July, and had twelve sittings, during which time they 
examined forty-nine witnesses, including the Speaker, the Bishop 
of Southwark (suggested by the Archbishop of Canterbury), and 
Mr. Snead-Cox (suggested by the Archbishop of Westminster on 
behalf of Catholics). The main report is in four broad divisions : 
(a) Origin of the present Control over Theatres and Stage Plays 
and of Music Halls, (b) the Censorship, (c) Proposals with respect 
to the Licensing of Plays, (d) the Licensing of Music Halls. 

The first of these (a) is a brief historical summary almost 
adequate to the subject of the report. Under the second heading 
(b) the following suggestions are made : 


(1) The public interest requires that theatrical performances should be 
regulated by special laws. 

(2) The producers of plays should have access prior to their production 
to a public authority, which should be empowered to license plays as suitable 
for performance. 

(3) In view of the danger that the official control over plays before their 
production may hinder the question of a great and serious national drama, 
and of the grave injury that such hindrance would do to the development of 
thought and of art, we conclude that the licensing authority, which we desire 
to see maintained, should not have power to impose a veto on the production 
of plays. 

(4) The public authority should be empowered by a summary process to 
suspend the performance of unlicensed plays which appear to be of an im- 
proper character, and that, where it is confirmed that they are of such a 
character, the performances should be liable to penalties. 

(5) The authority to decide on the propriety of the future performance of 
an unlicensed play should be the courts of law in cases where indecency is 
alleged, and in other cases a mixed committee of the Privy Council. 
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Under the third heading (c) the Lord Chamberlain should 
remain the Licenser of Plays, his reasons for refusing license 
being limited to the following causes: (1) Indecency, (2) Offen- 
sive Personalities, (3) representing invidiously a living person or 
one recently deceased, (4) violation of the sentiment of religious 
reverence, (5) conducing to crime or vice, (6) impairing friendly 
relations with any foreign Power, (7) causing a breach of the 
ace. 

Then follows a startling suggestion which must be read and 
studied to be even understood. (The italics are my own.) 


It shall be optional to submit a play for license, and legal to perform an 
unlicensed play whether it has been submitted or not. 


The meaning is made somewhat clearer by the paragraphs 
which follow, showing how in case of offence both the manager and 
the author may be punished and the process and measure of 
punishment allowable, all being ex post facto. The last of these 
explanatory paragraphs runs : 


The measure of immunity conferred by the licensing of a play should 
attach only to the text passed by the licenser. 


Under the fourth head (d) the recommendation is a single 
license for theatres and music halls, giving them equal free- 
dom to give whatever class of entertainment they may choose. 
That dramatic performances (including songs) in all cases shall 
be licensed by the play licenser. That for the metropolis the 
London County Council should deal with the licenses of theatres 
as well as of music halls (as at present), and that smoking should 
be in both theatre and music hall at the option of the manage- 
ment. 

There are various corollaries in the way of suggestion in case 
a Bill should follow the Commission. 

For a sufficient understanding of the report before us it is 
necessary to make a comprehensive survey, however brief, of 
the history of statutory control of the theatre and all connected 
with it. 

The direct control of theatres began with ‘ Walpole’s Act’ of 
1737 (10 George II, cap. 28). Up to this time such regu- 
lations as affected the theatre, its literature and its working, 
belonged to the region of the Privy Council and the Department 
of the Lord Chamberlain; with, of course, such matters as 
affected the general good of the State—especially bearing on litera- 
ture and the ordinary discipline of life. Incidentally, there were 
occasional points of contact with the Star Chamber and the 
Vagrant Laws, beginning with the ‘Statute of Labourers,’ 
A.D. 1349, and lasting in this connexion down to 1822. The im- 
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mediate control over players enacted in the Act of 1737 replaced 
in this respect the Act of Anne (12 Anne, cap. 23), entitled ‘ An 
Act for Reducing the Laws relating to Rogues, Vagabonds, Sturdy 
Beggars and Vagrants, and sending them whither they ought to 
be sent.’ 

The gradual growth and importance of the legislation begun 
with the Statute of Labourers brought all travelling persons 
into the domain of law, as witness 14 Elizabeth, cap. 5 
(1572), which included in the legal net, unless there was 
proof of the contrary, ‘Roges vagabonds and sturdie beggars.’ 


‘Common players in enterludes . . . not belonging to any baron 
of this realme, or towardes any other honorable personage of 
greater degree’ . . . which . . . ‘ shall wander abroad and have 
not licence of two Justices. . . .’ This legislation continued— 


the penalties increasing in severity—down to 1603, when the Act 
1 James I, cap. 7, abolished the privileges of nobles to give 
licenses, and so centred such privilege in the person of the Lord 
Chamberlain as an officer of the King. All this legislation con- 
cerned only the players ; the theatre as such did not appear in the 
Statute Book till brought there by Walpole’s Act in 1737, which, 
with an enlargement in 1787 empowering local justices to give 
occasional temporary licenses, regulated all matters of theatre, 
player, and play down to 1843, when was passed the Act 
(6 & 7 Vict. cap. 68) which regulates these matters of theatre and 
play down to this day. 

Music halls—as we understand them—came into official recog- 
nition in 1751 under the-Act 25 George II, cap. 36, entitled 
‘An Act for the better preventing Thefts and Robberies and 
for regulating Places of Public Entertainment and punishing 
Persons keeping Disorderly Houses.’ This Act is, together with 
Building and General Acts, the controlling power of the present. 

The Parliamentary Commissions held on these subjects were 
those of 1832, 1853, 1866, 1892, and that of 1909, whose report is 
before us. The first of these was to inquire into the laws affecting 
dramatic literature; the second into places of public entertain- 
ment ; and the third and fourth were to inquire into the operation 
of the Acts of Parliament for Licensing and Regulating Theatres 
and Music halls . . . and to report any alterations which might 
appear desirable. 

It is a pity that the Home Office representative sent to the 
last Commission (Mr. W. P. Byrne, C.B.) said (Question 6) 
of the report of 1832: ‘The greater part of that report is 
irrelevant to the present inquiry.’ For it was mainly on that 
report that not only the Act of 1843 was passed, but also 
the Act 3 William IV, cap. 15, which is practically the 
Charter of British Dramatists. Inasmuch as the Act of 1737 
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gave the first statutory authority for regulating theatres, and . 
as it had existed for nearly a century, an inquiry bearing on 
theatre laws and facts was of transcendent importance. In 
this connexion — the evidence of Mr. Byrne—it may be as 
well to bear in mind that the witness also made—of course 
unintentionally—a misleading statement regarding the Theatres 
Act of 1848. Regarding this, he said this Act ‘was not 
preceded by any agitation which made itself substantially felt 
in Parliament,’ and goes on to infer that it arose from the 
Home Secretary of the day laying before Parliament ‘a repre- 
sentation which was a communication made to him by the Society 
of Dramatic Authors and praying for the enforcement of the law 
both as to the licensing of theatres and as to the censorship, and 
praying especially for the entire separation of the theatre from the 
tavern, the public-house.’ It would almost seem as if the witness, 
though evidently familiar with the finding of the Commission of 
1882, was not well acquainted with the evidence on which it was 
founded—even if he had read it in extenso. For in the bulk of 
evidence given at that Commission was the rehearsal of some facts 
which were not specially brought to the notice of the last Com- 
mission or its predecessors in 1866 and 1892. For instance, it 
might have been useful to show the origin of certain powers or 
customs as given in the evidence of the then Controller of the 
Lord Chamberlain’s Department, Mr. Thomas Baucott Mash, 
who had been in that Department for forty-three years, so that 
his recollection of the practice of the Department naturally went 
back to about fifty years after the passing of Walpole’s Act. In 
that report was also the evidence of Mr. John Payne Collier, 
one of the great historians of the British stage, who had been 
for a time deputy for Mr. George Colman, then the Examiner of 
Plays; and of many celebrated actors, such as Charles Kemble, 
Edmund Kean, William Dowton, W. C. Macready, Charles 
Mathews (the elder, who had been then on the stage for thirty- 
seven years), George Bartley, and T. P. Cooke. 

There was the evidence also of the popular dramatists of that 
period—Douglas Jerrold, W. T. Moncrieff (author of some two 
hundred plays), John Poole (author of Paul Pry), R. B. Peake 
(with forty plays to his credit), J. R. Planché (with seventy- 
three), Thomas Morton and James Kenny (both representatives 
of their time). 

It was almost necessary that some such evidence should have 
been quoted, for some of the official witnesses of the late Commis- 
sion were actually in error with regard to facts. For instance, 
Mr. Byrne said (Question 137) : ‘ I think that all the Committees 
that have reported on the matter have suggested that the censor- 
ship should be extended everywhere, and to all classes of enter- 
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tainments and to all parts of the country.’ This is not correct, as 
may be easily ascertained by reading the reports, covering less 
than a score of pages altogether. The Report of 1832 consists of 
eight clauses, of which in only three (Clauses 2, 5, 8) is censor- 
ship mentioned; Clause 8 (largely a corollary of Clause 7, 
which deals with authors’ play-rights) has the one possible allu- 
sion to the extension of censorship: ‘It is probable that the ordi- 
nary consequences of competition, freed from the possibility of 
licentiousness by the confirmed control and authority of the 
Chamberlain...’ As the statement was made by the Home 
Office representative in answer to a question as to whether the 
censorship extended to Ireland, such an answer was quite mislead- 
ing. Clause 12 of the Act of 1843, which regulates the examina- 
tion of plays, says: ‘Intended to be produced . . . and acted 
for hire at any theatre in Great Britain, shall be sent,’ &c. (The 
italics are used in the Act.) 

In his evidence, the Clerk of the London County Council— 
most learned and courteous of officials—in answer to a question 
(5830) whether the powers which the London County Council 
now exercise with regard to structure were not at one time pos- 
sessed by the Lord Chamberlain and exercised by him, answered : 
‘I think not. The structural powers of the Council are under 
special Acts of Parliament passed at the instance of the late 
Metropolitan Board of Works.’ Here there is a certain confu- 
sion, due, of course, to the fact that the London County Council 
is itself a comparatively recent creation, which only values authori- 
ties bearing on its own duties. The question alluded to general 
powers, without reference to their origin ; but the answer alluded 
to statutory powers only, the witness manifestly having in his 
mind the ‘ Metropolis Management and Building Act Amend- 
ment Act’ of 1878. Whereas the statutory power was given to 
the Lord Chamberlain to license, and as no restrictions were given 
he had power of all kinds under the Acts of 1787 and 1843. A 
power given, leaving it open to the recipient to use his own judg- 
ment as to how and when he should exercise that power, is really 
a larger power than if specific instructions had been given for its 
use. 

I may say from my own experience that the Lord Chamber- 
lain had and used to exercise those or similar powers. Before the 
licensing day came round each year Sir Spencer Ponsonby-Fane 
used to attend with certain officials, including an architect attached 
to the Lord Chamberlain’s Department, and make survey of the 
whole structure. 

Proof was given at the Commission of 1866 that ‘ the earliest 
evidence of a compulsory survey of a theatre by the Lord Cham- 
berlain appears to be that of the Pantheon in 1812.’ And again : 
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‘In the autumn of 1855 the first annual inspection took place of 
the whole of the metropolitan theatres. It was made by an officer 
of the Lord Chamberlain’s Department, assisted by a surveyor.’ 

There is a form of error, not altogether strange, in the reports 
of both 1866 and 1892, and in many cases made by witnesses who 
should have known better. That is, of speaking of a theatre as 
‘a place of public entertainment.’ In law ‘a place of entertain- 
ment’ is a public-house. The phrase is still maintained in the 
common advertisement or designation of such places: ‘ Entertain- 
ment for man and beast.” The phrase which groups in law a 
‘theatre’ and a ‘ place of entertainment’ is a ‘ place of public 
resort.’ 

It may seem trivial to place stress on this error, but if 
ipsissima verba of the present report be carried into law it is 
necessary to be exact. In page xvii of the report before us is 
the following recommendation : 

We are of opinion that all places of entertainment holding the new single 
licence should be required to obtain a Justice’s licence if it is proposed to 
sell intoxicants upon the premises, but that existing theatres which now 
hold an excise licence should be entitled . . . to continue to sell under that 
licence. 


It will be observed that here a distinct difference is made 
between the existing ‘theatre’ and ‘place of entertainment.’ 
But in the very next paragraph is the following : 

We recommend that. . . it should be left to the managers of places 
of entertainment to decide whether smoking should be allowed in the 
auditorium or not. The law should enable a penalty to be imposed by 
a Court of Summary Jurisdiction upon persons who, after warning, or in 
spite of notices conspicuously exhibited, persist in smoking in the audi- 
torium of a theatre where smoking is not allowed. (The italics are my own.) 
Comparison of these extracts will show that in the very report 
itself is material for endless difficulties. 

Another piece of verbal criticism may be made as to the name 
suggested for the new ‘ single licence ’ : ‘ The Dramatic and Music 
Licence.’ It is at least unusual to use an adjective and a noun 
harnessed in this fashion in an important public document. The 
only analogy is that both words end in ‘ ic.’ 

Indeed, the general mosaic effect of the whole report is shown 
by such verbal inaccuracies, or even by the varied spelling of an 
important word, which is spelled at first ‘ license ’ and afterwards 
* licence.’ 


The Question of a Single License for Theatres and Music Halls 


The findings of the various committees on this subject are as 


follows : 
That of 1832 found that it was advisable to have all theatres 
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then existing in the metropolis, ‘ minor ’ as well as others, licensed 
by the Lord Chamberlain, who should be the sole authority for 
the purpose, and that they should be allowed ‘ to exhibit at their 
option . . . all such Plays as have received or shall receive the 
sanction of the Censor.’ 

The Commission of 1866 recommended that ‘ theatres, music 
halls, and other places of public entertainment be placed under 
one authority,’ and that this duty should be placed on the Lord 
Chamberlain with a proper staff to aid him. Also that there 
should be one form of license for places where drinking and 
smoking are allowed in the auditorium ; and another where they 
are not so allowed. 

The Report of the Commission of 1892 suggests that the Lord 
Chamberlain should be the sole authority for theatres. It 
also suggested three forms of license—(a) ‘ for theatres proper,’ 
without smoking and drinking in the auditorium; (b) for music 
halls; (c) for concert and dancing rooms. 

But the recent Commission recommends a single license for 
all theatres and music halls and that the licensing authority for 
all such places should be (in the metropolis) the London County 
Council. This does not seem in accord with abstract justice. 
Such a way of treating different institutions dealing with similar 
matters seems in the circumstances lacking in fairness. For 
more than a century and a half one of these institutions, the 
theatre, showed absolute propriety and fairness in all matters of 
law and discipline, keeping in advance of all requirements made 
for public good—witness Garrick’s doing away with the ‘ foot- 
man’s gallery,’ which was a centre and prolific source of brawling, 
and Macready’s stopping the promenade. But the other institu- 
tion—the music hall—following the ‘ minor ’ theatre, kept up an 
everlasting series of encroachments on the rights of others, and 
having once got a foothold, made illegal efforts to accomplish its 
ends, growing ever bolder in proportion to the leniency shown. 
It is surely a questionable policy for the law to be coerced into 
partisanship by breaches of the law. 


The Theatre License 


The power of licensing theatres in the metropolis, as that 
division of space was in the reign of George the Second, has 
since the passing of Walpole’s Act (1737) been in the hands 
of the Lord Chamberlain, as shown at the beginning of this 
article. But at the above date only two theatres were officially 
recognised, those regulated by the patents given in 1662 by 
Charles the Second to Sir William Davenant and to Thomas 
Killigrew. Davenant’s patent was a repetition of that 
granted by Charles the First and surrendered in 1661. 
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These two patents, almost identical in their wording though~ 
the clauses are differently arranged, largely influenced the 
wording of the Theatres Act of 1843. This was especially so with 
regard to Censorship, it being a condition of the vitality of the 
patent : ‘ We do hereby strictly command and enjoyn that from 
henceforth no new play shall be acted by either of the said 
companies’ (Davenant’s or Killigrew’s—both names are men- 
tioned in each patent) ‘ containing any passage offensive to piety 
and good manners, nor any old or received play containing any 
such offensive passage as aforesaid, until the same shall be corrected 
and purged by the said masters or governors of the said respective 
companies. ...’ Then follows a clause, not only of historical 
interest, but bearing on the contention made by certain modern 
‘advanced ’ dramatists, as to full freedom of choice of subjects : 


And we do likewise present and give leave that all the women’s parts 
to be acted in either of the said two companies for the time to come may be 
performed by women, so long as these recreations may . . . be esteemed, 
not only of harmless delight, but useful and instructive representations of 
human life. 


But whilst the patent theatres were trying to cope with the 
demand for theatrical performances their inadequacy to do so was 
becoming apparent. Despite the wail of Edmund Kean at the 
Commission of 1832—‘ We are not generally a dramatic nation, 
and it [the drama] is more on the decline than ever ’—the people 
of England were showing that they wanted, and would have, the 
drama. Though it was believed that the patent theatres had 
monopoly, other theatres were actually licensed annually by the 
Lord Chamberlain, among those in London being the King’s 
Theatre (St. James’s, Haymarket), the Little Theatre in the 
Haymarket, the Lyceum, the Olympic Pavilion, the Adelphi. 

In addition to these, there had grown up a host of theatres held 
under the ‘ Disorderly Houses’ Act (which even now applies 
to music halls), but in which a practice had gradually grown 
up of giving theatrical performances. There were occasional 
prosecutions; but as a working practice they had immunity. 
Edmund Kean on being asked, regarding his playing at one of 
them, if he considered himself liable to an action at law for so 
doing, answered cynically : ‘ I never paid any consideration to the 
subject.’ Among these ‘ Minor’ theatres, as they were called, 
was the Coburg Theatre, larger than Drury Lane, and employing 
a personnel of at least five hundred people. Also the Surrey 
Theatre, holding two thousand three hundred persons. 

It will be seen that the situation of a hundred years ago, 
between the licensed theatres and the ‘minor’ theatres, is re- 
produced to-day in that between the ‘theatres’ and the ‘ music 
halls.’ 
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The ‘ Censorship ’ 


Some of those who have been lately liberating their thoughts 
in print regarding the ‘ Censorship’ seem to take it that it is a 
comparatively late exercise of Royal Authority through the King’s 
nominee, the Lord Chamberlain. Some take it as beginning with 
the Act of 1843 (‘The Theatres Act’). Others, a little better 
educated on the subject, place it as far back as 1737 (Walpole’s 
Act). But in reality the earlier of these simply put into statutory 
form, and endowed with statutory force, the regulations which 
had for long controlled theatres; in fact, the Lord Chamberlain 
had exercised the power over plays and players from ‘time 
immemorial.’ The office of ‘ Master of the Revels ’ was appointed 
in 1545—at least it has been traced back as far as that date. He 
was originally appointed to superintend the household of the King 
in relation to Court entertainments. The third holder of the office 
in sequence, Edmund Tylney (Elizabeth and James the First), 
was the first to exercise authority in licensing and correcting plays 
publicly acted. He appears to have acted in this respect just as 
did the Examiner appointed by the Act of 1737. He read the 
plays ; he erased such parts as he objected to; or if he objected to 
them entirely he forbade them. The Master of the Revels was 
appointed by patent under the Great Seal, and was controlled in a 
degree by both the Privy Council and the Star Chamber, and up 
to the above period he by his own authority licensed theatres. 
The Crown licensed the players with the power to open a theatre, 
but the actual license to such theatre was given by the Master of 
the Revels himself. Up to 1624 the Lord Chamberlain did not 
exercise direct authority over players ; before that time the Master 
of the Revels did not look to the Lord Chamberlain for authority. 
Sir John Astley (temp. James the First) was authorised to exercise 
a complete control in every way over both plays and players ; but 
in 1624 the Crown exercised its power directly through the Lord 
Chamberlain. This power lasted down to 1737, when Walpole’s 
Act was passed. 

Thus it will be seen that a censorship, or control of some sort 
over plays to be presented in public, was exercised by the King 
from the very beginning of the Theatre as a national institution. 
As theatres and players grew in popularity, and so in importance, 
the law regarding them enlarged also; but at no time was the 
question of a censorship deleted from the rules of authority. The 
Report of 1832 said : ‘In order to give full weight to the respon- 
sibility of the situation, it should be clearly understood that the 
office of the Censor is held at the discretion of the Lord Cham- 
berlain, whose duty it would be to remove him, should there be 
any just ground for dissatisfaction as to the exercise of his 
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functions.’ Herein are two marked inferences: firstly, the 
strengthening of the sense of the responsibility of both the Lord 
Chamberlain and his adviser, the Examiner of Plays; and 
secondly, that the inferred appeal from the Examiner is to the 
Lord Chamberlain himself, the official in whose hands the respon- 
sibility is placed by statute. The correctness of the recommenda- 
tion on which the Statute of 1843 was based is shown in the 
Report of the Commission of 1866 on the working of the various 
theatrical Acts, where the Committee stated (Clause 9): ‘ That 
the censorship of plays has worked satisfactorily, and that it is not 
desirable that it should be discontinued. On the contrary, that 
it should be extended as far as practicable to the performances in 
music halls and other places of public entertainment.’ This 
opinion is re-endorsed by the Commission of 1892, where in the 
last clause the above words are repeated verbatim. 

In the Report before us all this is changed. The words 
‘Censor’ and ‘ Censorship ’—not used in either of the Acts of 
Parliament—are retained ; but the retention is a misuse of words 
or, at best, a new application to the word of a meaning so different 
from that already accepted of it as almost to become a marked 
‘ terminological inexactitude.’ This is shown by a comparison of 
various suggestions. ‘ We recommend that the office of Examiner 
of Plays should be continued ’ (p. xii). ‘The Lord Chamberlain 
should remain the Licenser of Plays’ (p. xi). ‘ The producers of 
plays should have access, prior to their production, to a public 
authority which shall be empowered to license plays as suitable 
for performance ’ (p. viii). ‘ It should be his (the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s) duty to license any play submitted to him unless he con- 
siders that it may reasonably be held to be’... . and here 
follows a list of offences (p. xi). ‘It shall be optional to submit a 
play for license, and legal to perform an unlicensed play, whether 
it has been submitted or not.’ Quite comfortable indictments, to 
be made by the Director of Public Prosecutions or the Attorney- 
General, may follow in case of breaches of the ordinary laws, the 
Commission evidently considering that better justice is done by 
allowing the horse to be stolen and then to punish for a committed 
offence, than to lock the stable door before the entry of the thief. 

In the ordinary belief the duty of a Censor is to prevent 
offence, his action being before publicity has been effected. 
This was the view taken by the framers of the Acts of 
1737 and 1843. By the twelfth section of the later Act, the 
judgment of the Lord Chamberlain as to suitability of a play or of 
any part of it may be given before or after the production. Purely 
legal authorities already can take action after offence has been 
committed ; it is the exceptional and manifest duty of a Censor to 
prevent rather than punish offence. This is quite in accord with 
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the first finding of this very Commission : ‘the public interest 
requires that theatrical performances should be regulated by 
special laws.’ Why, then, in the name of common sense, do the 
Commissioners call by the name of ‘ Censor’ an official who not 
only does not forbid at all, but who is not even empowered himself 
to take or direct even ex post facto proceedings? 

The reason is only too painfully plain. The Committee, 
seemingly unwilling to take direct or effective measures, has 
worked into one inharmonious patchwork the opinions and wishes 
expressed by every class of witnesses examined—most notably 
when the individual witnesses are either ‘ crank,’ vain, or self- 
interested—if not swayed by all three of these motive powers. 

In plain fact, the Committee has been largely actuated by the 
sentiments of that Midland mayor who, in his inaugural speech, 
declared his intentions during his year of office to ‘ show neither 
partiality on one side nor impartiality on the other; but to hold 
the balance equal between right and wrong.’ 


Authors 


A thing which entirely puzzles a student of the subject with 
regard to the late Commission is to know where, except under one 
condition, the authors come in at all. Up to 1832 they had a very 
distinct grievance which Lytton Bulwer brought before the House 
of Commons in that year, the Commission on Dramatic Litera- 
ture being the result. At that time that form of literary copy- 
right which Scrutton speaks of as ‘ play-right ’’ did not exist. As 
the learned author says, ‘ the law of the drama is entirely statu- 
tory.’ It was due to the Report of the Commission of 1832 
(Clause 7), that the Act 3 William IV, cap. 15 (which with 
5 & 6 Vict. cap. 45 regulates play-rights), was passed. But it must 
not be forgotten that the very Commission which suggested this 
Act, which was passed a year afterwards, also endorsed the institu- 
tion of Censorship (made statutory in 1737), in the shape of the 
Lord Chamberlain’s right to license plays if satisfactory to him ; 
that the Act of 1843 actually enlarged and defined the Censor- 
ship established in law in 1737, and that two Commissions since 
have endorsed that finding. 

As a matter of fact, there is no direct censorship whatever on 
the author. He can publish his play when and how he pleases, 
so long as he does not offend against certain laws made for the 
public good and enforceable by the police. The licence given by 
the Lord Chamberlain as Censor of a play is given to the manager 
who wishes to produce it on the stage. It is not a license for the 
play at all, but for the acting of it; and its cause is entirely due 
to the fact that human beings are different from words. There 
can be no confusion if people will only bear in mind that human 
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beings are different from other animals, let alone from words. 
The customs and the laws which are at first the embodiments of— 
and later the authorities for—customs ruling human action, have 
long ago ruled that for the general human good even the impulses 
of nature must be kept in check. And so, although we do not 
bear the cause always in mind, we do not allow to the human 
what we overlook in other animals. Hence arise such words 
expressive of ideas as ‘discretion,’ ‘decency,’ ‘ reticence,’ 
‘taste,’ and the whole illuminative terminology based on higher 
thought and ambition for the worthy advance of mankind. It is 
somewhat hard that at this late date it should be necessary to 
recall attention to such basic principles of advance as are the real 
furtherers of civilisation—which must be always progressive. It is 
the knowledge of this which induces their exponents to take militant 
action even to a small degree against such movements of reaction 
and decadence as are made by the defenders of indecency of 
thought and action—even though these masque under the 
name and guise of ‘freedom.’ Were such base efforts continuous, 
some effective means of repression and punishment would have 
to be brought to bear. These forces of reaction claim in sub- 
stance : ‘ We are entitled to do wrong if we choose—even if we 
are, punished for it afterwards.’ The opposing forces, justified by 
the experience and practice of many centuries, say also in sub- 
stance : ‘ Prevention is better than punishment.’ It has always 
been held by responsible authorities that in decent life some things 
—the list varies—are not allowable. No one in this enlightened age 
wishes to go contra to natural laws; but surely the mysteries of 
life are to be treated with decorum. We do not discuss at the 
dinner-table or in the salon the needs of morbid physiology ; we 
do not obtrude hygienic science on the gentleness and refine- 
ment of life. These things are all necessary and right, and an 
adequate knowledge of them is essential. They are a part of the 
organisation of complicated life, and must be treated—and 
respected—as such. Why then should we allow the conditions of 
the hospital, the lazar house, and the Assize Court to be treated 
in the fair realms of romance? These grim realities are bad 
enough as realities without being thrust upon us with our food— 
be the same physical, spiritual, or intellectual. 

If, as was said by author and journalist witnesses, ‘ A play is 
not a play until it has been acted,’ the matter is more complicated. 
If this view is to be accepted by Parliament, legislation will be a 
difficult matter ; for that which can be expressed in general terms 
in written words must be given in detail on the stage—or else the 
stage loses altogether its poignancy of expression. It is all very 
well to speak of a play as being ‘ killed before birth ’ ; but how is 
such a matter to get into the wording of an Act of Parliament? 

VoL. LXVI—No, 394 3 U 
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If the idea as elaborated by Mr. Hall Caine is to be accepted, the 
word ‘ impossible ’ will have to be substituted for ‘ difficult.’ For 
Mr. Hall Caine defines the collaborators as three—the author, the 
actor, and the audience. An official can deal with the work of an 
author—this is already done by the Examiner of Plays. The 
. actor and manager can be dealt with ex post facto by the police in 
case of breach of any law of decency. But who is to deal with the 
audience, either beforehand or after the harm has been done? 
But all this is refining, and may be classed with the evidence 
given by Mr. Walkley, the journalist, on the academic question 
of ‘collective psychology.’ Let it suffice that the law says 
through the Act of 1843, superseding that of 1737, that each play 
written shall before being performed be submitted for licence to 
the Lord Chamberlain, giving to that high functionary power to 
delegate his authority for primary examination to an official of 
his department. This authority (together with the power of 
delegation of it) is a statutory power. At its first giving it was 
accepted by the House with very few comments, and after a 
trial of over a century was strengthened instead of being relaxed. 
Moreover, it has been brought before two Parliaments since then, 
and their Committees have endorsed it to the full. In the circum- 
stances it may be a difficult matter to get any Parliament to pass 
a new Act at the bidding of any body of men, however noteworthy 
they may be in their own craft. The probable note of parliamen- 


tary action was struck by one of the Commissioners, Lord 
Newton, in a question : 


3620. But upon the whole you think that all the parties concerned are 
taking themselves too seriously—Yes, that is my view. 
3621. It is my opinion too. 


Any attendant at the sittings of the Commission might have 
fairly come to the same conclusion. It is, of course, but natural 
that men who look for fame and fortune to the results of their 
work shall earnestly endeavour to get all they can. But when 
they ask for a revision of the law it would be well to come to the 
seat of judgment with some sensible plan of reform. Such was 
hardly apparent. True, most of them came with fixed ideas ; 
but even the best of them—authors, journalists, actors—seemed 
lamentably deficient in practical suggestions of reform. Over 
and over again Lord Gorell, who stood for law, and as a Judge 
of the High Court naturally wished to see that any changes in the 
existing law should be practical, asked the witnesses as to what 
alternatives they suggested, explaining that as they wished laws 
to be altered it would be necessary to have the new law put in 
such a shape and with such wording as would be practicable as 
well as understandable. But he was never able to get satisfactory 
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answers—at least so it seemed to a spectator. When pushed to 
a logical conclusion of his own theories the witness would in each 
case avoid the subject directly or indirectly. 


Q. 816. Interference by whom ?—A. Well, I am not a lawyer. 

Q. 828. . . . who according to your scheme *—A. Well, I may say that 
I do not think that I ought to be asked to draft an Act. 

Q. 1834. . . . one wants to see the means which you suggest by which it 
could be practically done ?—A. I do not see the means, but I hope that some 
means may be found. . . . 

Q. 1970. Do you not think that there are a good many difficulties of 
a practical kind?—A. Yes . . . but I should think that it might be possible 
to thrash that out ! 

Q. 2170. I should have liked to have had some suggestion from the 
authors about it ?—A. Our feeling is . . . that we have never done any- 
thing as authors so bad as to make it necessary to have this extra strong 
machinery fo suppress us. 


This is the logic of the Suffragette, not that of the Statesman. 


Q. 2321. . . . That does not tell us whether you mean by trial before some 
magistrate or judge . . .—A. I have not followed it up to that extent, 
and I do not profess to be able to say what would be the most advisable. 

Q. 3699. . . . have you formulated any notion at all how you would 
put it in force A. I have not considered it. I think it would require a 
lawyer really to consider that point. I have nothing to suggest. 

Q. 3964. (By Lord Plymouth) Could you define the grounds?—A. No, 
I would sooner not define the grounds, because I am not sufficient of a lawyer. 
I have not anything like sufficient knowledge of the possible legal offences.* 


Yet these witnesses are the very persons who wish to change a 
system of law on a subject which has been deemed by four Com- 
missions, including that now before us, to require special legisla- 
tion, and which has stood the test of practical working for nearly 
two centuries of varying aims and views. 

It really seems as though the dramatists, acting under the 
advice of the egregious Society of Authors, have been ill advised 
in asking for change of the law under which their craft has 
developed in freedom, status, and wealth. If the suggestions 
made in this Report should be carried into law they will assuredly 
find themselves in troubled waters. Their work will run the risk 
of being censored by local as well as by imperial authorities ; for 
no local authority with power to license theatres (in which by the 
new law would be included music halls) would submit its own 
freedom of action provided for the good of its own public, to be inter- 
fered with. It would take steps to secure that freedom before giving 


1 At the same time it is right to say that there was no lack of schemes—mostly 
elaborate and impracticable, or aimed to make ineffectual any law which might 
be passed—to take the place of the present law and practice. Indeed, some of 
the witnesses seemed to produce elaborate schemes with the facility with which, 

according to Carlyle, the Abbé Sieyés produced to the National Assembly ready- 
made constitutions. 
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license to any theatre under the new conditions. Such would 
necessitate that the local manager who asks for theatre license 
should pledge himself beforehand not to permit any play to be 
given that had not at least the Lord Chamberlain’s license. In 
addition such would have to require, in @ general rule, that under 
no circumstance should an unlicensed play, though not prosecuted 
under the new rules, be performed in any playhouse subject to 
its jurisdiction. 

Then, too, the local manager would for his own protection have 
to add a clause in any agreement with an author, getting 
indemnity from him in case of any loss resulting from prose- 
cution. Indeed, should an Act be brought in to carry out the sug- 
gestion of the Commission, it would be necessary to enlarge the 
suggestion made on page xiv as to entitling a theatre-owner to 
cancel an existing lease or add to it a clause prohibiting the per- 
formance of unlicensed plays, so that an author’s agreement with 
a manager would contain a similar protection for the latter. 

In addition, under the suggested conditions the author with 
the manager would be liable to prosecution for indecency—a 
danger from which he is at present exempt, for under the present 
scheme of censorship the license is only for performance, in which 
the author has no responsibility. 

If any author should act on the supposition that men of busi- 
ness, such as managers, would incur unnecessary risks or any not 
at present existing, without some form of indemnity or coercion 
to be exercised ultimately, they are vastly mistaken. If such an 
Act should pass, managers of theatres (under the new scheme) 
would, if seriously undertaking their business and intending to 
work it worthily and profitably, have to make some agreement 
or combination among themselves for mutual protection. They 
certainly would not permit of a system whereby the daring or 
unscrupulous author would advertise or benefit himself at their 
risk and expense. And to such a body a new manager more 
adventurous or less scrupulous than themselves would be a com- 
mon foe, and could in any case have but a stormy career. 

In fine, the Commission can hardly prove a success. So far 
as one can see, there is no reason for any interest involved— 
including the public—being pleased in case its finding should 
be carried into law. The theatre would lose status; inas- 
much as instead of being on a royal and national base it 
would be purely local, and would after a certain time lose the 
right to sell excisable refreshment without going annually to the 
magistrates for license. The greater music-hall managers 
grumble. They would not have any advantage except an 
easiness of conscience from acting within instead of without the 
law ; whilst their rivals in trade would have the right to smoke in 
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the auditorium—a privilege hitherto denied them. The right 
given to them to present ‘full’ plays as well as sketches they did 
not ask for, and do not want. The author would be in danger of 
punishment ex post facto, in common with the manager, for the 
production of an unlicensed play having any of the offences 
scheduled as barring the Censor’s license; and would also be 
subject in his contract with the manager to new and stringent 
conditions, harder than any censorship. 

In addition, there is an endless field for litigation in any of the 
following ways: The relative responsibility, in case of offence, 
of author and owner of the play when the former should have sold 
his rights; the clash of opinions—with corresponding right— 
between imperial and local authorities; the decision as to rights 
between makers of contracts—expressed or implied—in any 
branch of stage work ; managers against authors, actors, owners, 
and the public ; authors and managers against actors who might 
create offence, dangerous to rights and properties, by additions to 
or alterations of the licensed text, and by their manner of acting 
and speaking ; action taken by the Public Prosecutor in case of 
indecency in unlicensed plays, or by the Attorney-General in 
ex post facto arraignment ; in Excise matters under quite new con- 
_ ditions. This latter would be no chimerical thing, for the passing of 

such an Act as is suggested would bring under the London County 
Council and the Brewster Sessions all the theatres at present 
under the jurisdiction of the Lord Chamberlain, and regarding 
which no question purely of Excise can arise. 

Newspapers, the day after the Report was presented to Parlia- 
ment, called it a ‘mosaic of Compromise.” They might have 
added @ note on the lesson of the fable of Poggius : ‘ An Old Man 
and an Ass’: ‘ The old man was willing to please Every Body, 
but had the Ill Fortune to please No Body, and lost his Ass into 
the Bargain.’ 


Bram STOKER. 












THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


OF THINGS THEATRICAL IN GERMANY 
AND ENGLAND: 


4A COMPARISON 


THE drama is moribund that receives no support. It is flourish- 
ing only when the intellectual drama plays to paying houses. 
There never was a time, I read in a book the other day, 
in which there were so many capable and gifted and strenuous 
young playwriters as at the present moment. Granted that there 
are men willing to sacrifice their time to give their message to the 
world in dramatic form, let me at the same time point out that 
without the possibility of reading their plays in book form the 
public would never have an opportunity of seeing their work at all ! 
A play in book form is literature and not theatre, and where can I 
go to a playhouse if I desire to do so this very night to see a comedy 
of purpose by Shaw, Barker, Galsworthy, Bennett, or Masefield? 
It is childish to talk of the flourishing intellectual theatre when 
none such exists! Since this was written, the one finely analytic 
play that has been produced this autumn has ceased to be per- 
formed after a short run of a few weeks. I refer to ‘ Mid- 
Channel ’ by Pinero. 

Within the last month I have journeyed to Munich with the 
object of visiting its theatres and subsequently to Nuremberg, 
that ancient city of Albrecht Diirer and Peter Flétner and Hans 
Sachs and other giants of the Renaissance, which is now suffi- 
ciently modern to have an ‘ Intimes Theater’ (Intimate Theatre) 
of the kind that I have long since desired to inaugurate here, and 
I have come back with a deeper sense of oppression and misgiving 
about the theatre in England than I felt before. 

I am not going to discuss the much-vexed question of the 
Censor. I am not going to press the point that has been driven 
home so often, how the players are being treated here as if they 
were naughty children with nasty habits and tricks that are 
usually punished in children. I am not going to speak of the 
insult to those men and women of the stage who have earned an 
honourable name for themselves in a difficult profession, but who 
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are considered incapable of understanding decency and morality — 
sufficiently well to be allowed their own selection of plays to be 
put before the public. I shall not here touch on the belittling of 
the women of the stage who, more than all others, are called upon 
to give their time and labour in the cause of charity, in the cause 
of patriotism, in the cause of philanthropy, and who are yet 
made to suffer under social disabilities. All this has been said 
ad nauseam. But I will show the difference between the 
theatre in England and the position of the theatre in 
Germany in the life of the people; I will quote parallel for 
parallel, how in the one country the theatre is fostered as 
part of the national growth, and how in the other it is baulked 
and stifled; I am going to put up common sense versus County 
Council; I am going to establish the plea of economy versus 
extravagance, of imagination versus convention. I am going to 
try to prove that whereas with us the theatre is considered a super- 
fluous luxury rather more than less injurious to the country that 
encourages it, and every vexing restriction that statute can 
devise is brought to oppose its natural forces, in Germany the 
State acknowledges that the theatre is a factor in the existence 
of a nation, and nothing is neglected that can materially increase 
its prosperity. The theatre is to them a business, an industry 
that must be run by experts, and the best energies of the trained 
mind must be brought to bear upon it. The very fact that in 
every town of moderate size there is a ‘ Stadt-Theater’ (town 
theatre) usually built by the governing body of that town, and 
that in some instances that body guarantees a subsidy, is proof 
enough that it is considered of importance to ensure a theatrical 
entertainment for the inhabitants, and hardly a town exists in 
which there is not a striking or handsome building devoted to 
that purpose. 

Let me at once dispose of a recent assertion that the high 
prices of theatre seats in England often account for an empty 
house, though I agree that any money is too much for a bad enter- 
tainment ; the assumption that all German theatres are cheap is 
not quite accurate. In Munich, for instance, where you may still 
get a perfectly cooked dinner of five courses for two marks, 
equivalent to a little more than two shillings, showing that 
the cost of living is still low, the stalls nearest to the stage cost 
as much as ten marks or shillings, and a shilling extra for booking 
in advance. These prices, however, are charged at the very 
luxurious ‘ Kiinstler Theater,’ which is the last word in modernity 
of outfit and management, and for an entertainment organised 
by the distinguished Berlin manager Herr Reinhardt ; indeed, at 
his ‘ Kammer Theater’ in Berlin the most expensive seats are 
fifteen marks or shillings. 
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The auditorium of the ‘ Kiinstler Theater’ is constructed 
much on the lines of the Wagner Theatre in Bayreuth, that is, 
stepped tier upon tier of seats ascending to the Royal Box behind ; 
but the hall being long and straight the stage can be seen equally 
well from every place in the house, the difference in price 
depending merely on its distance from the stage. This shape of 
auditorium cannot, I am told, be adopted in England on account 
of certain regulations concerning gangways. (We have arrived at 
a pitch of caution at which we should, properly speaking, have 
almost an ‘island site’ for every theatre seat !) 

The exits from this theatre, about one door to every three rows 
of stalls, are at the side, and have thus the advantage that there 
are no draughts. It might be instructive—seeing that we have 
commissions of enquiry for every question that common-sense 
could easily settle for itself—to take a census of how many of our 
population die annually from the chills contracted in currents of 
air brought about by precautions against fire, in compliance with 
the Lord Chamberlain’s regulations. The fact is that the fire- 
worshippers on the governing bodies are so blinded by the smoke 
of this imaginary scare that no thought is bestowed on the 
ordinary comfort and health of the spectator. I will cite an 
example. There is over every stage, ‘ by order,’ a ventilator that 
is to act as a blower in case of an outbreak of fire, the exact use 
being to draw the flame up and away from the auditorium. This 
is a constant source of danger to the health, not only of the actors, 
but also of the occupants of the front rows of stalls when the 
curtain is up, as in winter time or in inclement weather the 
current of air set up by this ingenious contrivance is one that no 
manager is able to prevent, however dearly he values the comfort 
of his patrons or the health of his company, for it is strictly in 
accordance with the regulations and to make it air-tight or a 
fixture is punishable by law. As to the simple expedient of 
putting up a screen or curtains behind the pit or stalls or 
across any opening through which a draught may come, that 
again is forbidden ‘by order,’ as it is presumed that in one 
of those panics with which the theatre-going public is par- 
ticularly credited this might cause an obstruction. Yet in 
no other building that caters for the public is the most ordinary 
supervision maintained, because it has not yet occurred to 
the legislator that eating-houses and old houses let out for 
lodgings, often totally unsuitable for the accommodation of people 
herded together, are much more subject to the chances of fire than 
places of entertainment where a well-drilled staff is kept and every 
attention is called to the risk of it. 

Mark how the German meets this danger. The theatres, not 
having any necessity for direct exits into the streets, not being 
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perforce built on island sites, though they have far wider passages 
than ours, are also far more free from draughts. In Germany 
I have never been obliged to wrap myself in my cloak in order to 
protect myself against the cold wind that blows across me as the 
curtain goes up. Hither German carpenters do their work more 
neatly—and that I doubt, knowing the workmen of both nations— 
or the wonderful patent blower is unknown to them ; but as there 
is no icy blast to contend with, the management very wisely insist 
upon coats, cloaks, umbrellas, walking-sticks and other impedi- 
menta being deposited outside in the cloak-room. Reflection wiil 
at once disclose the common-sense reasoning of this. 

The problem of the wardrobe has been thought out with 
characteristically meticulous care so that it may not prove merely 
a source of delay and irritation instead of a wise precaution. 
There is an attendant and cloak-rack to each class of seat, and the 
number of the seat corresponds to the cloak-room ticket for which 
in some cases a charge of twopence is made on first obtaining 
it. There is also a very simple practical system of getting 
cabs after the play. On going into the theatre, if you desire to 
have a conveyance to take you home at the end of the performance, 
you apply to an official who gives you a card with the number of 
your cab on it. On coming out, the card is given up and your 
cab is called. The porter knows approximately by this means 
how many vehicles are required, and there is none of that 
waiting about in a cold or wet street long after the theatre is 
empty. A police regulation also exists that the cabman who 
drives up must demand his fare some yards before he gets to 
the entrance of the theatre, and so avoid the irksome wait at the 
door while other people just in front of him are fumbling for 
change, a delay that invariably occurs if anyone is late for the 
opening scene. It may be argued that these are all vexing restric- 
tions for the Englishman who likes to take his own time to come 
into his stall and to keep hold of his own fur coat, brushing the back 
hair of every spectator more punctual than himself and tearing 
laces and chiffon on his road ; but therein lies, I contend, that dis- 
respectful treatment of the drama that I so bitterly resent. It 
is precisely this painstaking habit of the Germans of making 
things easy for the man of moderate means, that is all part and 
parcel of the scheme to facilitate and encourage the custom of 
visiting the theatre in the same manner that any other trade or 
industry is nursed into prosperity. 

Indeed, the general impression that the traveller gets at the 
present moment is one of a beneficent State pushing every indi- 
vidual effort at commercial or artistic or scientific development. 
I leave the reader who has tried to float a new idea on the British 
market to see how much of this fatherly intention is left after 
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both Houses have done with any measure in favour of some 
particular enterprise. 

The excellent practice of asking the audience to leave the 
auditorium in order to air it between the acts is one that might 
be adopted here with advantage. In most of the new buildings in 
Germany there is a spacious foyer more elaborately decorated than 
the theatre itself, and again the creature comforts of the visitor are 
attended to, for if his artistic enthusiasm has brought him out early 
to see a play that begins in the dinner hour, there are substantial 
and appetising sandwiches of caviare, smoked salmon, or the 
national sausage ; there is steaming soup, hot tea, iced coffee, cold 
lager beer, ready for consumption during the entr’acte, and no one 
is so delicate or so ‘ refined ’ that he disdains it. 

At the Kiinstler Theater there was only one long pause of 
twenty minutes; the rest of the evening the audience remained 
seated, although Herr Reinhardt has an unconventional way of 
lowering his curtain very frequently, and sometimes merely to 
mark a lapse of time instead of ‘ making business ’ to fill it in. 
The long interval in the middle of the performance is one that is 
of great artistic value to the player, and it is noticeable that in 
France and in Germany the spectators accept the longest wait 
without a murmur out of respectful consideration for the artists, 
so understanding are they of the strain of a hard-working part 
on a player’s vitality. The wear and tear of a quick change in a 
long run with an exacting part is often terrible, and must 
necessarily affect the performance. A slight accident in dressing 
causing a delay may throw the player into such nervous tension 
that it may be almost impossible to recover before the next 
emotion has to be portrayed, and I never remember to have seen 
the greatest of all emotional actresses, Sarah Bernhardt or 
Eleonora Duse, do themselves the injustice of a hurried interval 
after a scene that taxed their strength. But in the countries from 
which they come the audiences are theatre-lovers and not mere 
theatre-goers. 

In Munich, while I was there, the Kiinstler Theater performed 
the following plays: ‘ Lysistrata’ from the Greek of Aristo- 
phanes, ‘ Hamlet,’ ‘The Merchant of Venice,’ ‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’ and a comic opera of the period of 1850 very 
quaintly staged in the fashionable ‘ Biedermeyer’ style of that 
date. A great deal of the present movement in German archi- 
tecture, decoration, and furniture is a free adaptation of that 
particular period, but to my mind it is rather trivial for big 
buildings, giving the appearance of gigantic dolls’ houses with 
red roofs, green painted woodwork, and stiff straight balconies that 
lend a comic rather than a dignified air to a public edifice. It is 
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an attempt to invent a distinctive style to mark the beginning 
of 1900, which in reality is one only suitable to country 
cottages. There seems to be a great straining at some- 
thing that shall be peculiar to the twentieth century, and every- 
where artists of some standing are employed to contrive a new 
form of decoration ; wall-papers being no longer acceptable as too 
uninventive, walls are painted and stencilled according to the 
designs of well-known painters. On the stage the simplicity 
and straight lines of this novel tendency are distinctly noticeable 
in the scenery and mounting of the plays. Everything is a trifle 
stiffer and more elongated than we are accustomed to here, except 
perhaps from the band of painters who describe themselves as 
members of the New English Art Club. 

The scenes in the Shakespearean plays were more suggested 
than presented. There was no attempt on that small stage to 
give us any impression of the canals and ‘calles’ of Venice. A 
blue sky and a deeper line of sea, a stone parapet along it, two 
solidly built walls with the door of Shylock’s house in one, a flight 
of marble steps, and that was all; yet when Antonio and Gratiano 
stood side by side looking over the stone parapet you felt they 
were straining their eyes to scan the horizon for the sight of the 
missing ‘ argosy ’ across the lagoon. Portia’s casket scene was a 
simple background of curtain with a view of a moonlit terrace 
through a narrow door ; the hall of Justice a wide platform of steps 
stretching from left to right of the stage on which the Doge was 
seated and Portia pleaded, leaving the ‘ parties to the suit ’ at the 
foot of the staircase with their backs and profiles to the audience. 
The intention was obviously to present a Veronese-like impres- 
sion in order to heighten the Venetian setting, and it certainly 
succeeded, for the grouping of Antonio’s friends on the steps as 
they took farewell of him before the Jew bares his knife was in 
effect exactly like a big canvas of the master’s. The absence of 
minutie was quite as remarkable as the prevailing presence of 
imagination. ‘The artist’s, the thinker’s mind had been brought 
to bear on every detail that was omitted. The scene appealed 
to an audience, not so much by what was there as by what was 
not there, and the audience, an essentially German one, were 
apparently riveted, for they sat in silence through the many 
intervals of varying duration with something of the devotional 
silence of an audience at Bayreuth ; theatre-tasters every one of 
them. A great feature of the Shakespearean performances was 
that they played them with a rapidity and a modernity—if I may 
be permitted that word for a description of their work—that were 
intensely refreshing. There was none of that unction and self- 
consciousness of fine diction that is so often associated with blank 
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verse. Shakespeare is so humanly applicable to all ages that his 
characters gain in comprehension by being played with a natural 
emphasis instead of with that conventional phrasing that we tradi- 
tionally presume to be Elizabethan. In dramatic criticism the 
word ‘ modern ’ has been used as a term of opprobrium where the 
word ‘human’ might oftener have been applied with greater 
felicity, but with us tradition dies so hard that anything of the 
nature of a classic must perforce be treated academically rather 
than realistically. 

In Munich Shylock was a very Jew with the half-comic 
gestures and facial distortions of the race, and had little of that 
limelight dignity with which there is such a striving to invest 
him here, for no doubt our Elizabethan friends in Southwark had 
each their little account to settle with some Shylock or Tubal in 
Globe Alley. Portia was a light-hearted, something frivolous girl, 
perfectly adjusted to the idea of a marriage of reason arranged 
by the ingenuity of her dead father’s will, for we have but to 
read in the annals and private memoirs of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries to note how customary was the marriage of 
convenience, and how rare were love matches. The enormous 
romantic importance that the love story of the heiress of Haddon 
Hall assumed is, I think, a proof of that, else the later runaway 
matches at Gretna Green must surely have taken the brilliancy 
out of Dorothy Vernon’s escapade. As for Launcelot Gobbo, he 
was the best ‘clown’ I have ever seen, and for once I was not 
tempted to yawn over the Shakespearean comic relief as portrayed 
on the stage; he was a sly and intelligent rustic in place of 
the pazzo or village idiot, grinning and slobbering at the mouth, 
to whom we are so often treated. Bassanio, it is regrettable to 
say, left much to be desired in the way of looks and bearing, for 
if that gentleman-like adventurer is not played by a handsome 
man there is not much to charm Portia with after all, for his 
motives have always appeared to me entirely unromantic, and his 
assumption of borrowed grandeur not particularly estimable. It 
was, indeed, only during the Victorian era that it became an 
accepted canon of the theatre that a hero and heroine should 
invariably be what is described as ‘sympathetic.’ Sheridan’s 
gallery of portraits were not all painted in the monochrome of 
perfect virtue. But it has long been the habit of all actors 
and actresses who can afford themselves the luxury of choosing 
their own parts, to refuse any that does not directly ally them to 
the glorious company of saints or martyrs and endear them to 
the gallery by the possession of all the cardinal virtues; and so 
long has it been the test of success to play the réle of the rescuer 
and the defender of the innocent, that it is a matter of doubt 
whether any capable artist acting the villain will ever be enshrined 
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in the hearts of the British public as firmly as the ordinary walk- 
ing gentleman who has sufficient good looks to be made into a stage 
hero. 

But to return to the Kiinstler Theater at Munich. ‘ Lysis- 
trata,’ which to the student of Greek is well known, was taken 
not at the same gallant pace but at one of still more unre- 
strained frolic. The keynote of it was Bacchanalian, as befits 
a comedy by Aristophanes, that author to whom the Athenians 
allowed unbridled liberties and personalities as to a spoilt child, 
that poet who was crowned with laurels in the very face of the 
all-powerful Cleon whom he had held up to ridicule, to whose pen 
nothing was sacred except the Truth, and whose hatred of the 
unreal made him welcome to the authorities in spite of his 
uncurbed and dissolute wit, because he was held to have a stimu- 
lating influence on the people. 

And here I must pause to pay a tribute to the artistry of the 
German actresses; nothing could surpass the rich sense’ of fun 
and the unconsciousness of self with which they tripped over 
quicksands in which the players of other countries would have 
been engulfed ; for I still remember the French version of that 
same comedy in Paris where the impression produced was by no 
means devoid of offence. I think that part of the effect of mental 
activity and alertness produced by the Germans in this play was 
due to the rather spare draperies in which the women were 
clothed, and if I quarrel with the want of beauty in the short 
chiton and scanty himation from the point of view of the 
picturesque, I am still obliged to admit the logical reason of it. 
In any other production this might be accounted hypercriticism, 
but where nothing is done without intention I may be permitted 
to dwell on it. Our eye is accustomed to the full pleats and ample 
folds of old Greek art, which the sculptor chose as the most plastic 
for his purpose, paying no heed to the practical inconvenience of 
flowing lines; yet without doubt there must have been Greek 
women who could not afford the time or leisure to lounge in the 
lazy attitudes of a Tanagra figure on marble benches, and who 
had something more useful to do than the bathing of limbs in 
splashing fountains, while the double girdle of the Amazon 
when she gathered up her garments for running has never seemed 
to me the easiest way of solving the question of short skirts. On 
the Munich stage, although, as I have said, the draperies were too 
meagre for beauty in action, the colours vivid with the insertion 
of much gold and yellow, still it made for swiftness in movement 
up and down the wide steps of which the scene was constructed, 
and the mass of rainbow-hued raiment lit up a background that 
would otherwise have been grey in its stone-coloured simplicity. 
Indeed the base of the columns that reared and lost themselves 
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in the ‘ flies,’ the low bronze gates against the sky horizon at the 
top of steps that descended to the footlights, made up a massive 
picture imposing and handsome on account of its rigid absence of 
ornament ; for it is lamentable to notice how often the fine lines of 
a scene are broken by unnecessary addition of painted stencil, as 
though the painter, having some spare colour on his palette, 
had felt himself obliged to utilise it ; again and again a good room 
is spoiled by superfluous arabesque (probably of the wrong period 
to add to this vandalism). The favourite sin is against that style 
of architectural decoration known as ‘ Adam’s’ of which the dis- 
tinguishing feature is its classical severity—always, so it would 
appear, too bare for the scenic artist’s taste—and more often than 
not some redundant excrescence of another epoch is added. 

Of ‘ Lysistrata’ as a play it would be out of place to speak 
here. It is too familiar to the student to need a commentary 
from one who is not a classical scholar, and for a place of enter- 
tainment licensed by the Lord Chamberlain it is, I presume, a 
trifle too unlicensed in its merry-making, nor is an audience in 
England ever tolerant of plain speaking unless it be to a musical 
accompaniment or in the broader lines of farce. ‘The Merry 
Widow ’ and ‘ The Waltz Dream ’ dealt very freely with the sex 
question of ‘ Lysistrata,’ but there it was buried in orchestration 
and masked with the luscious dancing that no British spectator is 
too prudish to observe through the strongest glasses. There 
seems to be something in the directer method of speech without 
music and without extravagance that alarms the pruriency of 
the nation when spoken in our tongue and on our shores. In 
Paris it is always said that the cabarets or singing booths of Mont- 
martre with their outrageous numbers are largely supported by 
visitors from Great Britain, and would not survive if they depended 
on local support alone. 

At other playhouses while I was in Munich the works of 
Hendrik Ibsen held their own, for the ‘ Pillars of Society’ was 
to be seen at one house while ‘ John Gabriel Borkman ’ was per- 
formed at another. Both are dramas that but for an occasional 
matinée are never to be found on an English playbill ; this is all 
the more to be marvelled at when we reflect that Ibsen is as much 
the father and master of the modern drama as Stendhal was fore- 
runner to Balzac, and the whole band of analytic novelists in 
France of which Zola and René Bazin are the more recent 
exponents. Let it be understood that by the expression ‘modern’ 
is meant ‘ modernist ’ drama and not the work that is daily adver- 
tised—and no doubt with truth—as turning money away at the 
doors, comedy that for ‘he most part is built on well-thumbed 
subjects treating of men and women that are to be met with 
nowhere and in no place save on the stage. Everyone will 
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recognise the popular stuff that I do not call modernist, for it is 
of the kind that serves up platitudes and sentiments that have 
done duty as the ‘plat du jour’ with successive generations, 
dished up with the highly seasoned sauce most in demand at the 
moment, and by the literary ‘ chef’ also most in demand; plays 
in which the cigarette, the telephone, the bridge-table, the motor- 
car, the aeroplane, and a plentiful supply of fashionable inventions 
are pressed into service to hide a pitiful lack of inventiveness ; 
this has no link with the genius of Ibsen. Perhaps in lieu of 
‘modern drama ’ should be used the phrase ‘ modern thought,’ of 
which the fiction of the day is more representative than the drama. 
It was Ibsen who first dissected women for us with the patient 
scalpel of the great anatomist of souls. It was Ibsen who intro- 
duced us to ‘ Nora,’ the type for all time of the wife enslaved, . 
held in bondage by the tyrant husband, and never has his indict- _ 
ment been summed up with more damning evidence and never 
has the wife’s case been drawn up with more skill and pleaded 
with more subtlety. But for this great precedent assuredly the 
whole succession of portraits of which Paula Tanqueray heads the 
list would never have been tolerated in the gallery of heroines, and 
but for the judgment on Helmer’s wife, ‘ Magda’ would never _ 
have been translated into English to bear her company, and many 
of the most powerful dramas of our day would not have 
seen the footlights at all. Shakespeare has not done for women 
what Ibsen never ceased to do. In no play of the former is woman 
so closely or so narrowly observed. Indeed probably from practical 
habits of business Shakespeare elaborated his female characters 
only very rarely ; the woman’s réle being confided to boys young 
enough to masquerade as such, it was not to be expected they 
should have any experience of life, and Shakespeare’s reticence 
therefore was not only prudent but desirable for his own era, or 
was it the work of that husband who left only ‘ his second best 
bed to his wife ’? 

Certain it is that George Meredith in fiction and Hendrik 
Ibsen in drama have been the two great exponents of the 
woman’s soul during the nineteenth century; of Meredith’s 
influence on the writer of to-day there can be no question, how- 
ever reluctant the Dean and Chapter of Westminster Abbey may 
feel to let his ashes rest in the company of the Great Dead, but 
while George Meredith may be read and studied by our genera- 
tion at the very small outlay of a few shillings, Ibsen, who has 
founded the only school of drama that counts for anything 
among thinkers in our time, and who wrote with the essential 
object of being acted, cannot be heard or seen unless by the costly 
expedient of a journey abroad. 

In Germany, at any rate, he can be seen in great perfection, 
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for the Germans are never so happy in their methods as when 
they are playing that kind of introspective piece in the setting 
of the educated middle-class, while the English, on the other hand, 
are not to be found at their highest level in such surroundings. 
This is not the fault of the player but is due to a peculiar 
trait of the nation. Save for the squalor and filth in which the 
poor of our country exceed any other in the world, we are wanting 
in that atmosphere of homely and even ugly simplicity that per- 
meates every stratum of German society from the highest to the 
lowest. If in England there is ceremony without ceremonious- 
ness, it may also be said that in Germany there is ceremonious- 
ness without ceremony, for the characteristic of the German is a 
great deal of formal etiquette to the stranger with very little 
understanding of stateliness in the home, while with us there is 
an almost uniform standard of comfortable luxury among the 
educated classes, no matter what their rank, with a studied 
neglect of etiquette. We differ only in the size of the staff that is 
kept and in the quality of service rendered by efficient or ineffi- 
cient domestics, otherwise the household etiquette at No. 1 is 
precisely the same as at No. 2 on the other side of the street. On 
this account the German actor is devoid of the polish that the 
English actor supplies so well in the modern comedy of manners. 

This was especially noticeable when I saw the same company 
on two successive nights in plays of total contrast to one another. 
In the first—a comedy of a somewhat risqué nature translated 
from the Italian dealing with the aristocratic society in Florence, 
the players were ill at ease, awkward, and clumsy ; in the second, 
that was cast among the schoolmasters of a boy’s school, no 
swifter, subtler or more easy performance can well be imagined. 
This took place moreover in the ‘ Intimes Theater’ in Nurem- 
berg of which the most costly seat was to be had for the sum of 
half-a-crown, and on Sundays half price was charged! In the 
comparison of these prices with ours it must be remembered that 
in Bavarian Germany the cost of living is one-third of what it is 
with us, though I do not know how Free-traders reconcile that 
fact with their theory of dear food and protection. (Perhaps most 
of these politicians only visit the Germany of hotels patronised 
by British visitors, and know nothing of the actual home life of 
the middle classes.) For example, in this city there is a garden 
club with a handsome new club-house containing a ballroom and 
other reception-rooms, very exclusive in its membership in a 
present-day city of commerce, in spite of its ancient tradition 
and charter of freedom when it was governed by its ‘ Patrizier’ 
or patrician families, who many of them, by the way, still occupy 
in direct succession the mansions built by their ancestors. The 
annual subscription of this club is 25 marks. The club-house itself 
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was designed and decorated by the same architect that is respon- 
sible for the exquisite National Museum in Munich and is a model 
of tasteful simplicity. 

At the ‘ Intimes Theater’ for the modest sum of one shilling 
and threepence I saw a comedy of purpose by Max Dreyer, setting 
forth the schoolmaster’s difficulty of reconciling the modern 
Darwinistic theory of evolution with the religious doctrine of the 
Creation of the world in seven days that is taught to children ; 
and an absorbing drama was woven round the reactionary 
evangelical dogma of the governing body of the school, and the 
conscientious scruples of the teacher of modern science. I thus 
counted my Sabbath afternoon better spent than over the picture 
puzzle and game of bridge of the Sunday afternoon at home. Nor 
had it prevented the good citizens of Faust’s antique city from 
flocking to their ‘St. Lorenz’ and ‘ St. Sebaldus’ churches for 
an early service at 9.30 a.M., and worshipping where Albrecht 
Diirer, Veit Stoss, Adam Krafft and Peter Fischer erected monu- 
ments to the glory of God that shall sing His praises for all time. 
Within this little city, as wonderful in its way as opal-coloured 
Venice itself, side by side with the veneration and care in which 
every relic of the past is preserved, there is an alertness to husband 
and push each modern opportunity of commerce that is amazing. 
The same municipal body that buys any ancient house in 
danger of falling into hands that will not care for its preservation, 
in order to safeguard it for the community, has built outside the 
wide moat of the city walls a new and spacious theatre. When 
we recollect the discussion over Crosby Hall in the colossally 
wealthy City of London, and all the long parley and corre- 
spondence until the idea of a Shakespeare memorial in the shape of 
a national theatre was carried through (and then only if public 
subscription renders it possible), I confess I feel very little hope- 
ful that our political house will ever be put in such order that the 
vast public revenues will come to be available for public purposes. 

Nuremberg, with its small population of 200,000 souls, is able 
to erect, as I have said, a generously capacious playhouse, too 
large it is true for the light comedy I saw acted there but 
admirable for opera and romantic drama, decorated with that 
fantastic effort at twentieth-century style for which I have only 
a reluctant appreciation, but which is at any rate a change from 
the variations on the ‘ Louis ’ theme, as it is generically dubbed in 
the cheap furniture trade. Perhaps what impressed me most in 
the complete scheme of organisation that is so indicative of the 
capacity for taking pains in the Teutonic race was the surprise 
that awaited a foreigner like myself on leaving the theatre after 
the performance. Drawn up outside was a long train of electric 
tramway cars, waiting to take the spectators back to their homes, 
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east and west and south and north. There was none of that 
breathless struggle and rustle of silk cloaks and folded programmes 
that make the last quarter of an hour of a play almost inaudible 
to those who would rather lose their omnibuses and trains, than 
miss the finale of a play or a player that they have been interested 
in; from the actors’ standpoint I know of few things more dis- 
heartening than to struggle with the wandering attention of an 
audience already mentally on the steps of a cab or carriage. This 
observation of practical details minute in themselves, which helps 
to avoid the pin-pricks and inconveniences for theatre-lovers of 
moderate resources, all tends to demonstrate the niche that the 
theatre occupies in the existence of the people. 

Heartily tired as we are of the manifold perfections of the 
German intellect to which we have been treated in print in every 
newspaper article of the last eighteen months, I still feel it is part 
of the duty of a lover of the drama to dwell on the qualities that 
have made the Teutonic race a pattern and an example to all 
Europe. The drama of the present day in Germany is at least a 
quarter of a century in advance of the French. In Paris the 
demand for the academic has hardened into such a craving that 
what was once the perfection of a school has become a mere 
stereotype, what in the slang of the day the Parisian very aptly 
calls ‘ cliché.’ There are no longer any surprises in their drama ; 
scene follows scene in its accepted rotation until we can almost 
foretell the given moment at which we are to be thrilled. I do not, 
of course, refer to such works of purpose as ‘ Maternité’ or ‘ Les 
Avaries,’ which are manifestly the successors to ‘ Ghosts,’ but I 
mean those plays of which a large number find their way over to 
England, and which rarely deal with any subject excepting the 
illicit relations of the sexes. Now, the Germans, although they 
are far more daring in the choice of their themes, are also far 
more catholic. As will be seen from their playbills, there is hardly 
a subject that is not discussed on their stage, because they appeal 
to a public that takes its theatre seriously and that starts out with 
the intention of carrying home something that is discussable. In 
no country in Europe is there the same latitude of discussion as 
in Germany, where it would be considered the height of vulgarity, 
and possibly of impropriety, to avoid argument on any topic, no 
doubt on the assumption that to the purely intellectual all things 
are intellectually pure. Things are weighed and considered in a 
mixed company of men and women over there that they would 
treat as mere nastiness of mind to refuse to inquire into, while 
other matters we take pleasure in conversing upon they look upon 
as trivial and childish. Those plays of ours, for instance, that are 
successful for their very sentimentalism and prettiness, they 
disdain as mawkish and fit only for the young, and yet the different 
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points of view of the two countries lead, curiously enough, to a 
mutual desire to imitate one another. The German, who has for 
nearly half a century lived strenuously and economically with the 
sole object of the development of the Fatherland, finds himself 
now with a large balance at his banker’s and an ignorance of how 
to spend it. The Englishman, who has used the same fifty years 
in perfecting himself in cricket and in football, finds himself now 
with no balance at his banker’s and an ignorance of how to work 
for it. Each envies the other his success. While the German has 
a secret jealousy of the unostentatious luxury and cool indifference 
that are born of generations of leisured idlers, the Englishman 
resents with the same grudging dislike the thoroughness and 
industry that have made German institutions an example. 

The remarkable trait of the German nation is that they have 
as @ foundation to their success little or no imagination. What 
they have accomplished they have done by watching the growth 
of ideas in others and improving on what has already been dis- 
covered. Their decoration and their scenic arrangements in the 
theatre are a proof of this. Seeing the immense development of 
theatrical productions here they determined to adopt something 
of it. They had the artists, they had the knowledge, and-there 
was only one reason why they could not emulate it. Their 
theatrical managers are not leading actors looking fer parts, but 
men of business looking for profits, and to put on plays as lavishly 
as did the late Sir Henry Irving does not, as all the world knows, 
lead to riches ; so they evolved, by dint of knowledge grafted on 
economy, that original and suggestive simplicity that fascinates 
the lover of the theatre who is moved to applause by mind and not 
matter. Economy and knowledge are the cornerstones of wealth, 
and these are precisely the two elements that have dropped out 
of our national edifice. The State sets the ball rolling downhill. 
There is no country in the world in which the cost of administra- 
tion is more exorbitant, even though its actual legislators in both 
Houses of Parliament bear the cost of their own representation, 
and in spite of the stern statute known as the Corrupt Practices 
Act I have often heard members of Parliament declare that they 
cannot afford to live in their own constituencies on account of the 
continual drain on their purses. Much of the money collected for 
every public purpose in England goes on the upkeep of offices in 
order to collect it, and where the State sets the example the 
country is not slow to follow. The idea of economy in any 
governing body is never for one minute under contemplation, and 
nothing is more recklessly and callously indifferent to the pocket 
of the individual than a municipal body of local government. If 
anyone questions this, let them ask the Marylebone ratepayer 


his opinion of it. It follows, therefore, that when any private 
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enterprise is under consideration less than no regard is paid to 
the pocket of the promoter. Thus sites for theatres are dismissed 
with the approval of a collection of men chosen by a majority 
of votes who are entirely ignorant of the possibilities or require- 
ments of a dramatic enterprise, and thus the honest theatrical 
manager is thrust out of the market because he has not the 
gigantic capital that is required to conform to the frivolous and 
exorbitant regulations of a council of amateur architects. Then 
in struts the speculative builder who builds the theatre and 
leases it to the man who can make the handsomest offer, probably 
also merely a speculative lessee, and then, at last, the manager 
who is honestly desirous of running a legitimate dramatic enter- 
" tainment is forced to rent the building at a price that no enterprise 
on a sound commercial basis is able to afford. Thus we have an 
incessant change of temporary managers who, by dint of collect- 
ing some thousand pounds, are able to secure a theatrical building 
for a few weeks at an inflated price, and only such managements 
remain stable and consistent as have in previous days secured for 
themselves the lease of a house compatible with the varying 
fortunes of theatrical business. Beginning with a governing body 
that will on no account take individual effort into consideration, 
we end with an American trust. 

It is proverbial that no board or committee of government has a 
public conscience nor is it concerned with the legitimacy of any 
individual enterprise, and. it certainly is not required to have any 
technical education on the subject upon which it is called upon 
to give an opinion. When, as in the case of an actor-manager on 
the London County Council, it has actually a man of sound prac- 
tical experience—and I know of no theatre more admirably and 
methodically conducted than this actor-manager’s theatre—he is 
at once put as far out of reach of the Theatres Committee as can be 
devised. Verily, we are strange creatures of contradictions. We 
set a country attorney to adjust our finances and a lawyer to recon- 
struct our naval programme, yet we know all the while that the 
nation that we most dread at the present moment is only dreaded 
by us because they make use of their experts’ opinion and advice. 

Until the State acknowledges that the theatre is as much an 
industry or business as any other commercial undertaking, until 
it assists and facilitates theatrical enterprise to provide wages for 
many hundreds of persons employed as in any other shop or factory 
engaged in the production of marketable wares, and does not allow 
it to be at the mercy of every shifting public body which requires 
more and more vexing and harassing regulations, and for which 
there is not even any guarantee of stability, as each new Council 
can ask for new measures, there will only be a precarious and vacil- 
lating living in the theatre for everyone concerned, and the swell 
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ing ranks of trained and respectable unemployed will count still 
more among their numbers. The theatre, according to most public 
men in England, is of the least importance. They can spare no 
time for anything that does not increase the balance of party 
votes, and in the matter of the Censor the successful actor has 
now ranged himself against the literary playwright. For my part 
I cannot help feeling that a united front in this matter, a deter- 
mined revolt against the indignity of being the only profession 
for which a direct spiritual control is thought indispensable, would 
have fostered a feeling of respect for the drama in the British mind 
which it cannot have for a profession always in swaddling clothes. 

In talking of the Censor I mean only the materialisation of 
an offensive and obsolete measure, and if I have by this paper 
on the attitude of the Germans towards their theatre demon- 
strated how poorly our own is supported in the very quarter from 
which we have a right to expect help, then I trust that others may 
come forward who agree with me and will keep up the war-cry of 
‘Fair play for the Drama!’ Yet I fear that more likely I shall 
have meted out to me the fate of all who, in an age of gracious and 
graceful paraphrasing, have the temerity to let the truth trickle 
between the lines and spoil the fair page of contented literature 
that some of the recent evidence on the Censorship of Plays has 
provided for our reading. Mr. Robert Harcourt, in his deter- 
mined and energetic attack on the injustice to dramatic author- 
ship, has shown himself a Liberal in the true sense of the word, 
namely, a lover of liberty, and has pursued it from sheer desire to 
see justice done to one of the noblest arts. If I have from the 
outset declared that I do not here intend to go into the question of 
the Censorship, I cannot refer to the healthy condition of the 
German theatre at this present moment without pointing out that 
the full strength to which it has attained is achieved by the abso- 
lute freedom in which it has been planted and cultivated. The 
theatre has taken firm root in the souls of the German people and 
nothing can eradicate it ; it has become a habit that nothing can 
shake. Can it be said that that nation has neglected its work on 
that account? I think not. I remember to have read a great 
deal latterly about their labour colonies, their old-age pensions, 
their Dreadnoughts, their quickfiring guns, their airships and 
aeroplanes; but they manage, notwithstanding, to put in an 
enormous amount of theatre-going with it all, nor can it be said 
that the so-called degeneracy of the subjects they choose for their 
drama, has in any way led to the deterioration of their industry or 
vitality. The capacity for taking trouble is the only one that 
can keep a country up to its standard, and that is one that we in 
England have lost grievously enough. It is altogether unfashion- 
able and out of date to put a hand to any work that does not yield 
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the most immediate and lavish return for our trouble. The in- 
flated wages demanded and earned by incompetent domestic 
servants are a proof of this. Apprenticeship is abolished, if not by 
statute by custom, and a training that requires services gratis 
raises an outcry amongst the demagogues that has done more than 
all else to banish efficiency from our shores. 

If this want of energy, if this inertia, arises from too much 
theatre-going, then by all means let us close the theatres down at 
once, for the country and the pride of the country must come 
before all else ; but let us remember at the same time that it has 
been and is a theatre controlled by the State, that it is a drama 
checked and muzzled and reined in, one that cannot raise its 
head or stretch its limbs at will. When the spirit of Truth is 
eliminated out of the drama, when the essence of life is destroyed 
in it, it has neither purpose nor possibility and cannot help a 
nation to face its own bitter problems nor teach it to fight its 
own desperate evils. There is nothing to be learned from the 
theatre when the most serious and searching questions of the 
day are not permitted to see the light in it. There is no influ- 
ence to be exercised by the author whose most noble intention 
is condemned as blasphemous, and whose most ignoble thought 
is encouraged as amusing. A few overworked financiers 
tired out with money-making in the City, a few weary lawyers 
sick of the grimy view of life acquired in the Law Courts, may 
assert that they go to the play to be amused (and these are the 
men that I have always heard express this sentiment); but we 
must keep in mind the vast majority of playgoers who do no 
thinking at all, and for them it should be in some sort an education 
to go to the theatre. 

The time has come when the fine arts must be put on some 
sound and solid basis in England, just as in France and other 
countries where a public office exists to deal with all questions 
appertaining to the arts. The question of the theatre must no 
longer be left to the arbitrary judgment of an individual without 
special training for it, nor must the sites of public statues and 
monuments be left to the accidental and haphazard discrimina- 
tion of the olla podrida of which local government is composed. 
The serious problem of the depletion of the works of Old Masters 
from England has at least attracted the attention of politicians. 
In Italy a law has long existed forbidding the sale of historical 
works of art to non-resident foreigners ; in England this solution 
has never been mooted, and the speeches of the two politicians 
of opposite parties at the opening of the Loan Collection in the 
Grafton Galleries, in which they referred to this serious danger, 
in no way suggested that legislation should be employed to prevent 
it. All these conundrums it would, however, be the province of a 
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Ministry of Fine Arts to clear up, and the establishment of such an 
office, with its political and permanent staff, is so patent a necessity 
that it can only be a matter of wonderment that it does not already 
exist. If and when such an office is instituted, we can but hope 
that a reasonable selection will be made of men with something of 
an education in that direction, and with a natural love and bent for 
the fine arts, and that the choice will not be left to the dictate of 
party expediency alone. Then and not till then may we look 
forward to relief from the present deadlock of the intellectual 
drama, then and not till then may we look for a renaissance of the 
theatre. 


GERTRUDE KINGSTON. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE MANNING 
OF THE FLEET 


A VISITOR once remarked to Dr. Johnson that there were men 
who were fond of being sailors. Dr. Johnson, who hated the sea 
and had a poor opinion of all who had to do with it, replied, ‘I 
cannot account for that, any more than I can account for other 
strange perversions of nature.’ Many persons still share Dr. 
Johnson’s feelings, and cannot be convinced that the Admiralty 
have no difficulty in securing the services of sufficient seamen and 
others to provide crews for every man-of-war we possess. 

Since the Government were definitely committed to the largest 
shipbuilding programme ever authorised—eight Dreadnoughts, six 
protected cruisers, twenty destroyers, and ten submarines—a 
great deal has been heard of the problem of manning the Fleet. 
In Germany, in face of British determination to maintain the 
supremacy of the sea, the naval expansion movement showed 
signs of flagging. In these circumstances, in one paper after 
another—inspired or uninspired—the same line of argument was 
employed. It is true (it was stated) that England is laying down 
all these ships, and no doubt they will be built, but England’s 
difficulty is not ships, but men. She cannot obtain sufficient 
men to form the crews of the new ships, and therefore her position 
is becoming more desperate the greater the number of ships she 
builds. The ships are being laid down in a spirit of bluff. 

Statements of this nature have appeared in numerous German 
newspapers. Recently in the Der Tag of Berlin a reputable writer 
remarked : 

England possesses a fleet strong enough to be matched against any two 
others in the world. The fleet’s weaknesses, however, are the doubtful quality 
of its guns and the unreliability of the personnel. Moreover, the more ships 
England builds, the more recruits are lacking, and desertion is another evil 
that has to be reckoned with. 

Such are the stories of the British Fleet which are being 
spread. They have crossed the Atlantic to the United 
States in German newspapers. Throughout Europe the belief is 
becoming widespread that we can build ships but cannot man 
them. The intention of those who originally circulated this mis- 
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representation in Germany is not far to seek. The idea is to 
bolster up the naval movement and to prevent its supporters from 
being discouraged by the renewed spurt in British warship- 
building. This effort has been encouraged by reports in the 
English Press as to ‘recent reductions of the personnel,’ the 
present alleged undermanning of the Fleet, and the desperate 
measures claimed to be necessary to provide crews for the new 
ships that are now being built.’ 

What are the facts? The position has been succinctly described 
in the Naval and Military Record in the following paragraphs : 


(a) The present numbers are just sufficient for the manning of the initial 
war fleet with regular officers and men, and without recourse to any reserves. 
This year the numbers voted were 128,000, whereas in the past the numbers 
have been as follows :—1876-85, 57,000 ; 1886-1895 (when the Liberal Govern- 
ment resigned), 57,000, rising to 88,850 ; 1896-1904, 93,750, rising to 130,490, 
the maximum ever reached in modern times; 1904-1906, 127,667; 1906- 
1910, 127,431, rising to 128,000. There is nothing in these figures to 
suggest starvation of the personnel. In fact, the votes for the personnel 
never before approached the figure at which they stand to-day ; a personnel 
which enabled upwards of 300 ships of various classes to be put to sea for 
the last manceuvres without inconvenience or fuss. The existing regular 
personnel has been proved to be just adequate to the fleet as it exists to-day. 

(b) The fleet is now about to undergo considerable expansion owing to the 
very rapid growth of the German navy. A large number of new vessels of 
the largest types, and an even greater number of torpedo craft, will be passed 
into the fleet in the course of the next few years. Some of these vessels will 
merely replace older ships, and will therefore put no strain on the manning 
department, but others will be net additions, and for these additional men 
must be voted, unless ships are to be passed into the Fourth Division of the 
Home fleet before their time. 


Yet there is a vague impression that the personnel of the 
seagoing fleet has recently been sacrificed and that our ships 
are actually short of men. The total naval personnel has, it is 
true, fluctuated in the past nine years, but this is only one side of 
the picture. The numbers voted—the aggregate personnel for 
duty ashore and afloat—have varied as follows : 








Estimates Increase 


| 


1901-2. ; ; _— 
1902-3. . Kee 3,875 — 
1903-4. p 544 — 
1904-5 ; Rae 
1905-6 . : eay 2,100 
1906-7. : ~ No change. 
1907-8 . : oan 1,000 
1908-9 . ; otha] No change. 
1909-10 . ; ‘ No change. 














1 One particularly foolish rumour was circulated recently to the effect that 
the Second Sea Lord had threatened to resign unless the personnel was increased 
by 16,000 men immediately 
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The present First Sea Lord is always referred to as ‘ arch- 
traitor ’ in all discussions of Admiralty policy. If, however, he is 
regarded as having been responsible for the reduction of the aggre- 
gate personnel which has taken place in the last few years, it must 
also be remembered that he was Second Sea Lord and therefore 
mainly responsible for the personnel from June 1902 to Septem- 
ber 1903, during which period the aggregate vote was increased. 

Only those who have some appreciation of the niceties of naval 
organisation can hope to understand completely the process which 
has been going on during the past few years. In the first place, 
the Admiralty have been providing the Fleet with an increased 
proportion of skilled mechanical and other ratings, and there has 
been a decrease in unskilled ratings. This decrease has not been 
so large as the limitation of crews due to the introduction of the all 
big gun ships and the adoption of turbine machinery and oil fuel. 
The result is that the Navy is better manned than ever before 


‘pecause it has a larger proportion of more highly-trained ratings. 


This fact, and the series of reforms affecting the pay of the lower 
deck, account for the increase in the wages vote which has taken 
place during the past five years. These points may be fittingly 
emphasised by a comparison of figures taken from the Estimates 
of 1904 with the corresponding statistics for the present year : 

er — 
Total vote for wages, &c., of officers and men . 6,691,000 7,280,200 
Total vote for victualling and clothing . . 2,428,000 2,416,890 


Numbers of Officers and Men Voted :— 


I—SEA SERVICE. 
For His Magesty’s Fier. 











Flag Officers . ‘ 3 . 20 28 
Commissioned Officers x 4 ‘ 4,342 4,688 
Subordinate Officers r “ An 812 615 
Warrant Officers . : ; 1,730 1,762 
Petty Officers and Seamen 3 . 86,680 91,978 
Boys (Service) . - ‘ . ‘ 3,400 1,794 

—— 06,004 100,865 

CoasTGUARD. 

Commissioned Officers . 95 103 
Chief Officers’ Divisions and Stations 244 230 
Petty Officers and Seamen ; 3,964 2,934 

- - 4,808 3,267 

Royat Marines. 

Commissioned Officers . . 468 457 
Warrant Officers . é 37 45 
Staff-Sergeants and Sergeants . . 1,459 1,329 
Buglers and Musicians . - . 995 1,607 
Rank and File . : ; ; .. ae 13,915 
Band Boys ; ‘ : p ‘ 400 250 

— 20,378 — 17,603 
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II.—_OTHER SERVICES. 
Including Naval and Engineer 
Cadets, beggar ype Ships, 
Boys under trai oe Mis- 


cellaneous services 9,435 6,265 
Total $ 131,100 128,000 
Reduction of Aggregate Personnel 
(due to reductions in Marines and Sas cov Erte o> KER ace am 
‘other services’) . - 3,100 


These figures indicate the movement which has now been 
in progress for some years. It will be seen that the number of 
officers and men of the seaman and stoker classes voted for the 
Fleet has actually increased in these five years, the net decrease 
being due to reductions in the Coastguard and in the Royal 
Marines, and in ‘other services.’ It is not necessary to pause 
to condone or condemn these reductions, which are not ger- 
mane to the particular point under discussion. It is sufficient 
to emphasise the conclusion that the number of officers and men 
voted for ‘sea service’ is much greater to-day than it was five 
years ago. Confirmatory evidence is also supplied by the return 
of the numbers actually borne—as distinct from the number voted 
—at these two periods. The figures are as follows: 


Numbers borne January 1 
Fi? 
1904 1909 

(1) For His ee s Fleet . . - 93,666 99,170 
Coastguard ; ¢ . 4,160 3,490 
Royal Marines . 3 : 4 . 19,583 18,048 
117,409 120,708 

(2) Other Services . , ‘ , - 9,264 6,570 


These are the facts which govern the discussion of the needs 
for an increase in the personnel of the Fleet. The actual number 
of officers and men for sea service during this period has been 
increased, and at the same time, owing to the withdrawal of a large 
number of non-fighting ships from foreign waters in accordance 
with Service opinion, the fighting portion of the Navy to-day is 
far better manned than it was in the earlier part of the century. 
The withdrawal of non-fighting ships alone placed about 11,000 
at the disposal of the Admiralty. The crews of these small ships 
were condemned to a period of useless banishment, and month by 
month they were deteriorating as members of a fighting service. 
The duties which occupied them had little or no relation to the 
requirements of war, because in such small vessels, cruising in 
isolation, war drills were almost entirely neglected. The fighting 
fleet is consequently better manned than it was in 1904 by over 
14,000 officers and men ; in other words, 11,000 have been recalled 
to the fighting fleet from a number of non-fighting ships, and the 
number on sea service has been increased by 3299. 

In addition to the advantages which have accrued from this 
readjustment of the personnel, the effective strength of the Fleet 
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has been reatly increased owing to an improved dietary, better 
ventilation, and a vast amelioration in the conditions of service 
afloat. The result is that the Navy loses the service of far fewer 
men owing to illness and death. The ratios have been steadily 
falling for years past, and the withdrawal of non-fighting ships 
from the unhealthy regions in which they doddered to and fro 
in the past, and the concentration of a larger proportion of men 
in healthier British waters has also contributed to the general 
efficiency of the personnel. Nothing indicates more clearly the 
vast change which has occurred than the statistics issued by the 
Director-General of the Medical Department of the Navy. His 
report contains a table showing the ratio per thousand of 
deaths from (a) all causes and (b) diseases alone in the service 
afloat from 1856 to 1907. In 1856 the general death-rate was 
15°5, and the death-rate from diseases alone 12,1. Down to 1867 
the former ratio never fell below 102, and the latter below 79; 
while in 1858 the general death-rate was as high as 258, and the 
death-rate from diseases 22'0—abnormal figures due, of course, 
to war service. In subsequent years, at intervals of five years, 
the ratio has been as follows : 
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It is unnecessary to adorn this tale with any comment beyond 
this, that the remarkable decrease in mortality has been accom- 
panied by a more than corresponding falling-off in general sick- 
ness. The latest report of the Director-General records that in 
1908 there was an average loss of service due to sickness of only 
10°36 for each 1000 officers and men, being a decrease of 92 in 
comparison even with the average of the preceding five years. 
In other words, even in contrast with the state of affairs in the 
preceding five years, the Navy in 1908 was on the average nearly 
one man per 1000 to the good in its effective strength owing to 
the improved general health of the force. 

There is, again, no cause for anxiety as to the future manning 
of the Fleet. The Admiralty can obtain as many men as Parlia- 
ment votes. As recently as the early part of the present year 
it was publicly reported that the Admiralty had more recruits 
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for the Navy than they wanted, and more than Parliament had 
authorised, and therefore recruiting had to be suspended. 


As a rule (it was stated by an official) we can obtain six times as many 
men as we require, but I am not far wrong if I say that at present we could 
count upon twenty times as many recruits as we could possibly use. We have 
raised the standard of entry; we get men of better physique, and with our 
educational tests the average bluejacket is now an intellectual giant. Yet 
in spite of more exacting requirements they still come forward, and so we 
have had to shut down the recruiting stations, or we should have the Auditor- 
General on our track.? 


The Navy has become popular; boys and men compete to 
serve in it. 

The impression is very deep-rooted that the Navy is always 
short of men. A not inconsiderable number of people in the 
British Isles have never seen the sea, and, though we pride our- 
selves as a people upon our nautical qualities, the sea still inspires 
in most of us feelings of dread and terror. The number of 
Englishmen who really love the sea and delight in her moods and 
varying tempers is exceedingly small. We can understand the 
enthusiasm of boys, but cannot believe that men like the life 
afloat. 

Probably we owe more than any nation to the influence of 
the sea on our history, in times when the sea was a far harder 
taskmistress than to-day. When the British people were still 
stretching outwards and making their rule and influence felt for 
the first time in the uttermost corners of the world, the sea was 
the channel of expansion and the highway of adventure. Fried- 
rich Ratzel has wisely remarked that, as the consequence of 
possessing an infinite horizon, maritime nations show a strong 
tendency to become, in spirit and character, intrepid, circumspect, 
and persevering. ‘ Maritime nations have contributed most 
largely to the raising of the political standard. Narrow terri- 
torial politics are to them an evidence of shortsightedness, for the 
wide sea widens not only the merchant’s, but also the statesman’s 
outlook, and only the sea can produce truly great Powers.’ The 
position which is occupied to-day by the British people in the 
scheme of civilisation is due mainly to the spirit of daring and 
love of the sea which inspired our forefathers and the great 
pioneers of Portugal and Spain who went before. The. allure- 
ments of life ashore were less magnetic than to-day, but the 
comfort which was to be obtained afloat was contemptible. 

In these days of leviathan ships of 30,000 to 40,000 tons 
burthen, veritable floating hotels, propelled from shore to shore 
across the Atlantic at a speed of twenty-five knots, we are apt to 
forget the conditions under which the great captains of the past 
roamed the world’s seas even as recently as during the Elizabethan 
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age. Drake’s early voyages, when as a lad he left his home at 
Tavistock and began the sailor-life, were made in a little ship of 
only 50 tons burthen. He made his home for many months on 
end in vessels little larger than this, putting out from Plymouth 
to encounter seas just as changeful and stormy as they are now, 
in his quests of bold adventure. The Golden Hind, in which he 
circumnavigated the world, was of only 100 tons, and was the 
biggest ship of the little flotilla which put out from Plymouth 
on the very eve of Christmas in 1577 on a secret mission. Con- 
summate sailor and audacious man of courage, Drake beat his 
way across the Atlantic to the Straits of Magellan in this relatively 
small barque, battling with violent tempests daily for nearly two 
months, during which one of his squadron foundered with all 
hands, while the captain of another lost heart and determined 
to return home. Then the Golden Hind was driven far to the 
southward, and not until after many weary weeks was Drake 
able to make his way northward to Valparaiso. Fourteen months 
after he had put out from Plymouth Hoe he reached Callao, and, 
fortune having blessed him with a rich prize off Cape Francisco, 
he determined to return home by crossing the Pacific in his little 
storm-beaten ship. With no thought of fear or lack of confidence 
in success, he started on his long voyage, and after touching land 
at a creek on the northern side of Golden Gate, he was tossed 
to and fro on the sea for sixty-eight days on end, a joyful prisoner 
on board a vessel little larger than a fishing smack. He at length 
reached England, after a voyage of two years and ten months, to 
be visited by Queen Elizabeth at Deptford, and there knighted 
upon the deck of the Golden Hind. The mere recital of Drake’s 
achievement throws into insignificance all the triumphs of these 
days of mechanical sailorship, and reminds us how far we have 
travelled since the sea captains of the Golden Age placed their 
girdle round the world. In those days no one thought of the 
sailor’s life as one of particular hardship. It was only as the 
convenience of existence ashore improved, as commerce became 
confined within regular and less piratical channels, and as men 
became increasingly absorbed in the business of making fortunes 
and living at ease, that the sea life came to be regarded slightingly, 
and those who chose it as a career earned the commiseration of 
landsmen, who contrived to woo fortune in greater comfort. 

Thus the time came when it was extremely difficult to obtain 
sufficient sailors—suitable or unsuitable—to man the King’s ships ; 
and at last, on the eve of Nelson’s final triumph at Trafalgar, 
the ruling powers thought they had arrived at the best solution 
when they gave criminals the choice between going to sea or 
being immured in one of His Majesty’s prisons ashore. Not 4 
few of these malefactors were of Dr. Johnson’s way of thinking, 
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and chose prison life—hard though it was—rather than the 
uncertain fortunes of the sea. It is, indeed, hardly surprising 
that the gaol should have been preferred to a man-of-war. In 
his admirable book on Sea Life in Nelson’s Time, Mr. John 
Masefield has described the means which were then adopted for 
manning the King’s ships, and the hardships due to cruel treat- 
ment, bad food, and heathenish accommodation between decks. 
It is no wonder that at that time volunteers could not readily be 
obtained. The Navy was the fit reservoir into which to throw all 
the flotsam and jetsam of the towns. ‘The greater number of 
our seamen were pressed into the fleets from merchant-ships, or 
sent abroad by my Lord Mayor, or by the sheriffs of the different 
counties. A large number volunteered in order to get the bounty. 
But a certain percentage joined the fleet as boys, either through 
the Marine Society or from love of adventure. The Marine 
Society sent a number of lads to sea in each year. Their boys 
were generally between thirteen and fifteen years of age. Some 
of them were ‘‘ recommended ’’ by magistrates for petty crime or 
vagrancy. Some were beggars, or street Arabs, snatching their 
living from the gutters. Some were errand-boys, horse-holders, 
shop-lads, &c. Most of them were poor children, whose parents 
could not clothe or feed them. Some were apprentices, or charity 
boys, who were more inclined to hazard their necks than to live 
a sedentary life.’ The Marine Society was an old institution 
which gave such lads a short preliminary training aboard a ship 
in the Thames, under a boatswain’s mate. They afterwards 
went to sea in men-of-war, as ships’ boys or volunteers of the 
second or third class. As ships’ boys they were paid 7l. or 8. 
a year, sufficient just to keep them in clothing till they were 
strong enough to rank as seamen.. These young sailors had a 
hard time. They were generally put to all the dirty and trivial 
work of the ship, such as cleaning the pigsties, hencoops, and 
other menial and unpleasant tasks. Others were rated as ser- 
vants to the midshipmen, boatswains, warrant, gunroom and 
wardroom officers. These wretched creatures led the lives of 
dogs, particularly those allotted to the midshipmen. Those who 
were not made servants were harried and bullied by the sailors, 
and such as survived the brutality to which they were subjected, 
and were not successful in deserting—for a tight hand was kept 
on them—in time became ordinary seamen, drawing 25s. a 
month. 

Life on the lower deck in His Majesty’s Fleet in the early 
days of the Napoleonic wars was so brutal as to defy description 
in these later days, when our sensibilities are more acute, and we 
revolt against even the memory of the hardships which the lowest 
orders of society—and they were very low—suffered at that time. 
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In a man-of-war (a chronicler records) you have collected the filth of gaols ; 
condemned criminals have the alternative of hanging or entering on board. 
There is not a vice committed on shore that is not practised here ; the scenes 
of horror and infamy on board a man-of-war are so many and so great that 
I think they must rather disgust a good mind than allure it. 


Mr. Masefield, who has described life on board His Majesty’s 
ships with great particularity, has remarked that ‘Our naval 
glory was built up by the blood and agony of thousands of 
barbarously maltreated men.’ Sea life in the late eighteenth 
century, in our Navy, was certainly brutalising and cruel. 


There was barbarous discipline, bad pay, bad food, bad hours of work, bad 
company, bad prospects. There was no going ashore till the ship was paid 
off, or till a peace was declared. The pay was small at the best of times, 
but by the time it reached the sailor it had often shrunk to a half or third 
of the originalsum. The sailor was bled by the purser for slops and tobacco, 
by the surgeon for ointment and pills, and by the Jew who cashed his pay- 
ticket. ‘he Service might have been more popular by the granting of a little 
leave, so that the sailors could go ashore to spend their money. It was the 
long monotonous imprisonment aboard which made the hateful life so intoler- 
able. When the long-suffering sailors rose in revolt at Spithead they asked, 
not that the cat might be abolished, but that they might go ashore after a 
cruise at sea, and that they might receive a little more consideration from 
those whose existence they guaranteed. 


There are many men still living who have received first-hand 
descriptions of sea life in Nelson’s time. Sir Evan MacGregor, 
who recently resigned the position of Permanent Secretary to 
the Admiralty, is a grandson of Nelson’s ‘ faithful Hardy,’ who 
died, an Admiral of the Fleet, two years after Queen Victoria 
came to the throne. There are still many officers with us who 
served with one or other of Nelson’s band of brothers. The Navy, 
as many of its oldest officers entered it in the earlier years of last 
century, was very much the same in ships and men and customs 
as the Navy which took part in the great battles of the opening of 
the century. Admiral Sir William Luard, who joined the Service 
in 1833, is one of many living links with the old régime, and 
even as comparatively young an officer as Admiral the Hon. Sir 
Edmund Fremantle can carry his mind back to the old three- 
decker wooden line-of-battleship Queen, when she flew the flag 
of Admiral Sir William Parker, ‘ the last of Nelson’s captains,’ 
who served with the great sailor from 1802 to 1811, and is still 
remembered by his exploit in capturing the French frigate Belle 
Poule under conditions of the greatest gallantry. In the middle 
years of the nineteenth century the conditions of life afloat were 
entirely lacking in comfort. Rear-Admiral the Hon. Victor 
Montagu, who entered the Navy under the protection of his uncle 
Lord Clarence Paget (for many years subsequently in command 
of Queen Victoria’s yacht), has a vivid recollection of his early 
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days at sea on board the 91-gun line-of-battle ship Princess Royal. 
The food and accommodation even of the midshipmen was bad ; 
‘we certainly were shockingly fed in those days,’ the Admiral 
states. The rations of these gently nurtured young officers, the 
admirals of to-day, were the same as those allowed to the ship’s 
company: ‘1 lb. of very salt junk (beef) or of pork as salt as 
Mrs. Lot, execrable tea, sugar, and biscuit which was generally 
full of weevils, or well overrun with rats, or in hot climates a 
choice retreat for the detestable cockroach.’ This veteran officer 
of the old Navy tells of one ship in particular which was ‘ swim- 
ming with cockroaches, and at night, when they were on the move, 
I have seen strings of the creatures making a road over one in 
one’s hammock.’ In many ships rats also were particularly 
plentiful and lively, and invariably nested among the biscuit bags. 
‘We mids,’ Admiral Montagu relates, ‘used to lie awake and 
watch them coming up at night from the yard on the cockpit deck, 
and, well armed with shoes, slippers, &c., we persecuted them.’ 

Very slowly did the conditions of life afloat undergo altera- 
tion. It was only when the Duke of Clarence went to the 
Admiralty in 1827 as Lord High Admiral that any effort was made 
to check by salutary regulations the very general use of the cat. 
The Navy is essentially conservative—probably always will be— 
and it was not until the early "forties that corporal punishment was 
entirely abolished. Very gradually the old régime, which had 
been introduced when the Navy was manned with the scourings 
of the streets, was replaced by a new and better one founded upon 
humane instincts. In recalling the apparent brutality of the old 
Navy it must not be forgotten, however, that the conditions under 
which officers were called upon to preserve discipline, so essential 
to war efficiency, were extremely difficult. It was not until 1852 
that the system of continuous service was introduced, and the 
problem of manning the Fleet placed on the road to solution. 
The late Admiral of the Fleet Sir Harry Keppel has himself 
described how he commissioned his first ship of war, the 16-gun 
brig Childers, at Portsmouth, in 1834. When he reached Ports- 
mouth he found his ship in dock, not even afloat, much less fitted 
out for sea, and there was no crew available. His first act was 
to visit the dismantled brig in company with his first lieutenant. 
A small staff with a yard and a half of narrow bunting was 
secured to the taffrail, and H.M.S. Childers declared to be in 
commission. After this event had been reported to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and the Superintendent of the Dockyard, this 
typical sailor of the old school had to bend his mind to the 
problem of obtaining a crew. He selected the ‘ Bedford in 
Chase,’ a famous public-house on the Hard at Portsea, as his 
headquarters, and from the first-floor window a pole, flying the 
VoL. LXVI—No. 394 8y 
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Union Jack, was suspended, and a notice put up on the house, 
‘H.M.S8. Childers’s rendezvous.’ The next step was to issue a 
number of handbills to be exhibited in all adjoining coast towns. 
The wording was as follows: 
Wanted : Petty Officers and Able Seamen for H.M.S. Childers, 
Commander Henry Keppel, 


Now fitting for the Mediterranean Station. 
N.B.—None but the right sort need apply. 


The Childers hoisted her pennant in May, but, in spite of her 
captain’s popularity, it was not until the 28th of July that she was 
able to cast off from the Dockyard, fully manned and well found, 
and work her way out to Spithead. Those were the times when 
seamen entered for a commission, voyages were of long duration, 
and captains, particularly if they were unpopular, hardly dared 
let them go ashore at intermediate ports for fear they should take 
‘French leave ’ of the service. 

No doubt the widespread impression as to the difficulty of 
manning the Fleet to-day is a survival from those old times when 
the Navy was run on happy-go-lucky lines, and officers picked up 
their men as best they could, not always disdaining to employ 
means of impressment which to-day would be regarded as incom- 
patible with the action of an officer and a gentleman. If Necessity 
is the mother of invention, she is also a hard taskmistress. 
Another fact contributing to the survival of this impression as to 
& scarcity of men in the Navy is no doubt due to the failure to 
obtain sufficient British seamen for the merchant service. Lands- 
men find it difficult to believe that there can be this scarcity of 
British labour in merchant ships side by side with an ample 
supply of ratings for the Royal Navy. The two manning prob- 
lems are, however, entirely distinct. The Navy is a unified 
service under one control, and the men engage, not for a voyage, 
but for a term of years, with the prospect of pensions; many of 
them spend the whole of their working years under the White 
Ensign. At the same time, the conditions of life in the Navy 
have been steadily improved and the opportunities of promotion 
greatly increased. The ordinary boy who enters the training 
barracks at Shotley, opposite Harwich, or the last surviving 
training-ship, H.M.S. Impregnable, at Plymouth, may with ease 
rise to be a commissioned officer of the Fleet, and opportunities 
of promotion to high rank with generous pay are open to other 
ratings—stokers, engine-room artificers, and others—not even 
forgetting the wireless telegraphist. 

Simultaneously with this amelioration of the conditions of life 
—better food, improved accommodation, ample leave ashore— 
a revolution has occurred in the matériel of the Navy which has 
reacted upon the composition of the crews. A ship of war to-day 
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requires comparatively little unskilled labour. In the Nelsonian 
period the larger portion of a ship’s company comprised men 
without art or judgment, who were stationed in the waist of the 
ship. They were sea labourers, who had practically no relation 
to the ‘ quarter bill,’ which is the foundation upon which a ship’s 
fighting complement is based. As machinery—actuated by 
steam, hydraulics, pneumatics, and electricity—has been intro- 
duced to perform the various tasks which were formerly done by 
hand, so the need for unskilled labour has decreased, and the 
seaman has been slowly changed from the square-built man of the 
past, ‘hearty and strong, with the odour of ocean about him,’ 
into a sea mechanic, who combines a higher type of courage than 
the animal courage of the old sailors, and possibly a less complete 
knowledge of the lore of seamanship, with a very intimate 
acquaintance with simple mechanics for the control of the hundred- 
and-one auxiliary engines which are distributed about a man-of- 
war, and for the management of the delicately contrived guns and 
that wonderful triumph of man’s ingenuity, the torpedo. About 
half a ship’s company to-day works down below the armoured 
deck in the engine-room and stokehold. In command of these 
men, on and below deck, is a relatively small number of warrant 
officers and officers. 

The line-of-battle ship Queen, in which Sir Edmund 
Fremantle served under Admiral Sir William Parker in the 
fifties, had a crew of a thousand men, who were mainly 
employed in managing the sails and in manning her 116 guns— 
smooth-bore weapons, all of them of small power, of which the 
long 32-pounders of 56 cwt. were not only the heaviest, but the 
most considerable carried at that time by battleships. The 
32-pounder had a range of about 300 yards only. The Queen was a 
typical three-decker of the early Victorian era. To-day the pride 
of the Navy is the new battleship-cruiser Indomitable, the light- 
footed sister of the Dreadnought. This ship depends for offence 
on ten 12-inch guns only, but they are 850-pounders, capable of 
firing twice every minute with a velocity sufficient to penetrate 
19 inches of armour at 5000 yards. In addition, she carries six- 
teen 4-inch quick-firers, throwing ten 25-lb. shells a minute with 
sufficient force to pierce 5 inches of the hardest armour at 3000 
yards. Her armoured sides, with a thickness of 7 inches, are 
reinforced by a deck of armour 2? inches in thickness, and 
canopied in this house of steel are the turbines, supplied with steam 
from waiter-tube boilers. On her trials this ship exceeded a speed 
of twenty-eight knots, and on her passage from Canada with the 
Prince of Wales she maintained a rate of steaming from shore to 
shore of 25.18 knots, whereas the old Queen and other ships in which 
many of the older admirals of to-day began their service could 


travel at only about eight knots. There is no basis of comparison 
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between these old men-of-war and the vessels which are now 
being passed into the Fleet, because the progress in artillery, the 
development of armour manufacture, the adaptation of machinery 
to needs formerly met by hand labour, and the tremendous con- 
sequent increase in fighting power render any comparison im- 
possible. Yet, in spite of this progress, the Indomitable has 
actually a smaller crew than the old line-of-battle ships. Whereas 
the Queen carried 1000 men, the Indomitable is fully manned 
with 731 officers and men, and the Dreadnought with 742. 

The impression that it is difficult to obtain the 128,000 officers 
and men needed for the Fleet ought to be well founded. Many 
reasons could be advanced in explanation of a shortage if it 
existed. We have become essentially a comfort-loving people ; 
we place greater store than ever on amusements—theatres, music- 
halls; the lower classes are nicer in their way of living; the 
modern ships of war are not homes, but floating barracks, in 
which, until quite lately, the sailors were not even provided with 
knives and forks. Again, as Dr. Johnson once remarked, ‘ the 
great increase of commerce and manufactures hurts the military 
spirit of a people, because it produces a competition for some- 
thing less than martial honours—a competition for riches.’ 
Discipline in the Navy, if humane, is still strict, because war 
efficiency depends on instant, and indeed unreasoning, obedience 
to orders; and democracy does not care to be cribbed, cabined, 
and confined all day and every day. So long as a bluejacket is a 
bluejacket he is under discipline; he lives and sleeps with the 
Naval Discipline Act an ever-present and restraining influence. 

Yet the truth is that the Navy is manned without difficulty, 
and the explanation is only in part due to the better food, higher 
pay, and improved prospects of promotion. One of the main 
causes of the change must be found in the officers. Nelson not 
only won victories for us, but he taught how discipline might be 
maintained without brutality. Anyone who has seen an admiral 
revisiting a naval port and grasping the hand of some gnarled 
old seaman, with whom he served in his younger days, will under- 
stand the deep significance of the change which has occurred 
in the relations between the quarter and the lower deck. The 
phrase, ‘a band of brothers,’ has a wider and deeper significance 
to-day. The Navy is all one, as are the seas. There is a com- 
munity of sentiment between officers and men which reacts on 
the general well-being of the Fleet, for a ‘ happy ship’ is invari- 
ably an efficient ship. It is a case of cause and effect. 

Finally, we have the ships and the men, and it depends on 
Parliament how many more ships and how many more men we 
shall have in the future. Our capacity for building ships and 
arming them is still unrivalled ; as many men as are required can 
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be obtained without difficulty, because the Navy is becoming 
increasingly popular. It may be hoped that the recent state- 
ment in the House of Commons by the First Lord of the 
Admiralty with reference to the progress of recruiting in the first 
half of the present financial year can be regarded as evidence that 
numbers are again on the ‘ up grade.’ Mr. McKenna stated that 
approximately 6000 boys and men had entered the Royal Navy 
and Royal Marines between the Ist of April and the 30th of 
September. Last year the numbers were 5330. These figures 
suggest that the Admiralty are beginning to study the manning 
policy in the light of the responsibility of future years, when the 
many large ships now building will join the Fleet, and when men 
will be ‘ loaned’ to the new Colonial navies in accordance with 
the agreement reached at the Imperial Defence Conference. It 
is essential that the personnel of the Navy, sufficient for to-day, 
should be steadily increased if the new Fleet now being con- 
structed is to be adequately manned and ready for war. Men 
highly trained for their duties are as necessary as ships. The 
ships are now being built. The country will scrutinise the next 
Estimates carefully to ascertain if proper provision is being made 
to man them. 


ARCHIBALD Hourp. 
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THE OUT-CASTES OF INDIA 


Some years ago I was walking through the streets of Calcutta 
with a young English sailor, an apprentice in one of the sailing 
ships in the port, and as we turned into Cornwallis Street a 
magnificent carriage drove past with a Rajah gorgeously dressed 
seated inside. My companion exclaimed in astonishment, ‘ By 
Jove, that’s a fine-looking coolie!’ To the young sailor all Indians 
were coolies. His only idea of the three hundred million people 
in India was derived from the coolies who loaded and unloaded 
the ships in the Hooghly. People in England are apt to make 
@ very similar mistake and to form their idea of the peoples of 
India from the highly educated Indians at the opposite end of 
the social scale, or from what they hear and read about the 
political movements in the large cities. They forget that about 
95 per cent. of the people of India live in the village districts, 
and that only 5 per cent. of the whole population can even read or 
write. The townsfolk form a very small part of the whole people ; 
and the highly educated men are only a small fraction of the towns- 
folk. It is quite possible to have even a very intimate knowledge 
of town and city life in India and yet hardly to know India 
‘at all. The real India is in the villages; and even the educated 
Indians of the higher castes in the towns often know as little of 
the great mass of the lower castes in the villages as a Londoner, 
born and bred, knows of the peasantry of France. My object, 
then, in writing this article is to draw attention to a class which 
forms about a sixth of the village population of India, but whose 
very existence is almost completely ignored in discussions about 
the wants and demands of the Indian people. The out-castes of 
Hindu society form all over India a distinct section of the popula- 
tion, numbering about fifty millions. They are the descendants 
of various races who inhabited India before the Aryan invasion, 
and who were through various causes reduced to a state of slavery 
or serfdom. Some of them were the slaves of the ruling races 
before the Aryans entered India. Certainly in South India slavery 
was a regular institution long before the appearance of the Aryans. 
But some of the servile classes of the present day have in historic 
times fallen from a high estate and were originally ruling classes 
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in the countries where now they are slaves. Sir W. W. Hunter~ 
says that the Bhars were formerly the monarchs of the centre and 
east of the province of Oudh in North India, that they were 
the traditional fort-builders to whom all ruins are popularly 
assigned, and that they were reduced to slavery by » Mahomedan 
ruler of Jaunpur. So again, he says ‘the Gaulis are ancient 
ruling races of the Central Provinces, the Ahams of Assam, and 
the Gonds, Chandelas and Bundelas of Bundelkund are other 
instances of crushed races. In centres of the Aryan civilisation, 
the aboriginal peoples have been pounded down in the mortar of 
Hinduism into the low castes and out-castes, on which the labour 
system of India rests’ (The Indian Empire, p. 112). 

The same is true of the Pareiyars of South India. There isa 
great deal of evidence to show that originally they were the ruling 
race in the Tamil country. They had their own priests, the 
Valluvas, who were priests to the Pallava Kings in what are now 
the Tanjore and Trichinopoly districts, before the advent of the 
Brahmans. The greatest poets among the Tamil people, the 
weaver-poet Tiruvalluvar and the poetess Avvaiyar, who wrote 
about the ninth century a.D., before the Brahmans had secured 
a dominant influence in the extreme south of India, both belong 
to the Pareiyar race; and even to this day there is a familiar 
saying all over the Tamil country, which literally means ‘ Pareiyar 
the elder brother of the Brahman.’ Marshman, in his History 
of India (vol. i. p. 21), says: ‘ A Tamil literature existed before 
the introduction of Brahmanism, and some of the best authors in 
that language were of the tribe now stigmatised as Pareiyars, 
which incontestably proves that the Pareiyars were . . . a highly 
cultivated people, who were reduced to subjection and degraded by 
the triumphant Brahmans.’ 

These out-caste races are called by different names in different 
parts of India and have various occupations. Large numbers 
are agricultural labourers, many are leather-workers, some are — 
weavers, others again are scavengers and sweepers. But, what- 
ever their occupation, they are invariably treated by the Brahmans 
and the upper castes as degraded and polluted. As a rule, the 
Hindus feel no sympathy for them and are unwilling to concede 
them any rights whatever. 

The Abbé Dubois, the great Jesuit missionary, who lived as a 
native among the people of South India for some thirty years, 
from 1792 to 1823, in his well-known book on the manners and 
customs of the Hindus, gives the following account of the out- 
castes of South India as he knew them at that time from personal 
experience : 

Throughout the whole of India the Pariahs are looked upon as slaves 
by other castes, and are treated with great harshness. Hardly anywhere are 
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they allowed to cultivate the soil for their own benefit, but are obliged to hire 
themselves out to the other castes, who in return for a minimum wage exact 
the hardest tasks from them. 

Furthermore, their masters may beat them at pleasure; the poor 
wretches having no right either to complain or to obtain redress for that or 
any other ill-treatment fheir masters may impose on them. In fact, these 
Pariahs are the born slaves of India; and had I to choose between the two 
sad fates of being a slave in one of our colonies or a Pariah here, I should 
unhesitatingly prefer the former. 

The contempt and aversion with which the other castes, and particu- 
larly the Brahmins, regard these unfortunate people are carried to such an 
excess that in many places their presence, or even their footprints, are con- 
sidered sufficient to defile the whole neighbourhood. They are forbidden to 
cross a street in which Brahmins are living. Should they be so ill-advised 
as to do so, the latter would have the right not to strike them themselves, 
because they could not do so without defilement, or even touch them with the 
end of a long stick, but to order them to be severely beaten by other people. 
A Pariah who had the audacity to enter a Brahmin’s house might possibly 
be murdered on the spot. A revolting crime of this sort has been actually 
perpetrated in States under the rule of native princes without a voice being 
raised in expostulation. 

Anyone who has been touched, whether inadvertently or purposely, by 
a Pariah is defiled by that single act, and may hold no communication with 
any person whatsoever until he has been purified by bathing, or by other 
ceremonies more or less important according to the status and customs of his 
caste. It would be contamination to eat with any members of this class ; to 
touch food prepared by them, or even to drink water which they have drawn ; 
to use an earthen vessel which they have held in their hands; to set foot 
inside one of their houses, or to allow them to enter houses other than their 
own. 

It is indeed a piteous sight, the abject and half-starved condition in 
which this wretched caste, the most numerous of all, drags out its existence. 
It is true that amongst Pariahs it is an invariable rule, almost a point of 
honour, to spend everything they earn and to take no thought for the 
morrow. The majority of them, men and women, are never clothed in any- 
thing but old rags. But in order to obtain a true idea of their abject misery 
one must live amongst them as I have been obliged to do. About half of 
my various congregations consisted of Pariah Christians. Wherever I went 
I was constantly called in to administer the last consolations of religion to 
people of this class. On reaching the hut to which my duty led me I was 
often obliged to creep in on my hands and knees, so low was the entrance door 
to the wretched hovel. When once inside I could only partially avoid the 
sickening smell by holding to my nose a handkerchief soaked in the strongest 
vinegar. I would find there a mere skeleton, perhaps lying on the bare 
ground, though more often crouching on a rotten piece of matting, with a 
stone or a block of wood as a pillow. The miserable creature would have for 
clothing a rag tied round the loins, and for covering a coarse and tattered 
blanket that left half the body naked. I would seat myself on the ground 
by his side, and the first words I heard would be: ‘ Father, I am dying of 
cold and hunger.’ I would spend a quarter of an hour or so by him, and 
at last leave this sad spectacle torn asunder by the sadness and hopelessness 
of it all, and my body covered in every part with insects and vermin. Yet, 
after all, this was the least inconvenience that I suffered, for I could rid 
myself of them by changing my clothes and taking a hot bath. The only 
thing that really afflicted me was having to stand face to face with such a 
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spectacle of utter misery and all its attendant horrors, and possessing no 
means of affording any save the most inadequate remedies. 


Since those days, thanks to the influence of the British Govern- 
ment, the legal position of the out-castes has greatly changed for 
the better. The out-caste is now legally a free man, with the 
same rights in the eye of the law as a Brahman or as his Sudra 
master. And this legal equality has enabled many of the out-castes 
greatly to improve their condition. But in some villages their 
lot is still a miserable one, and they are treated with great harsh- 
ness. In many parts of India the bonds of debt, poverty, and 
ignorance are as effectual as a legal system of slavery, and the 
out-caste is to all intents and purposes the serf of his master. And 
he still remains to the castes above him an object of aversion 
and contempt. In the native State of Travancore, and even in 
British territory on the Malabar coast, if an out-caste meets a 
Brahman or any high-caste man on the road, he is compelled by 
custom to cry ‘ Unclean, unclean! ’, and to step off the road lest 
his presence should pollute the high-caste man as he passes by. 
It is often a pitiable sight to see the poor out-castes, with heavy 
burdens on their heads, waiting patiently in the field by the road- 
side, crying ‘ Unclean, unclean! ’ till the stream of caste people 
has gone by and they are free to continue their journey. In other 
parts of India, especially in North India, the contempt for the 
out-castes does nof express itself quite so openly as this; but 
nowhere is the out-caste regarded as a man and a brother. A few 
years ago I visited a small town in South India, where a political 
meeting had just been held to proclaim the principles of 
Nationalism. One of the villagers, either through taking the 
principles of Nationalism too seriously or possibly through a sense 
of humour, brought to the meeting half a dozen Madigas, belong- 
ing to the lowest section of the out-castes. When the meeting was 
opened, and the first speaker began to descant on the unity of the 
Indian nation and the brotherhood of the Indian people, a cry 
was raised that there were some Madigas in the room. A scene 
of wild confusion followed, in about three minutes the room 
was cleared, and the meeting came to an abrupt and untimely 
end. 

T am glad to say that a few leaders of the National movement 
have frankly recognised the fact that the position of the out-castes 
is a disgrace to Hindu society , and a fatal obstacle to social progress. 
Some of them realise fully that it is idle to talk of the brotherhood 
of the Indian peoples so long as the Brahman regards himself as 
defiled by the touch, or even the presence of an out-caste, and 
that the attitude of the higher castes towards this large mass of 
fifty million people renders the cry of ‘ India for the Indians’ at 
the present time somewhat premature. Many people who heartily 
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sympathise with the demand of educated Indians for a larger share 
in the government of their own country are still constrained to 
ask, What treatment are they prepared to mete out to the out- 
castes? The only people in India who have attempted, so far, to 
do justice to the out-caste and shield him from oppression are the 
British officials. The only people who hold out to him the right 
hand of brotherhood, and work for his social and moral elevation, 
are the Christian missionaries. But if India is to be governed 
in accordance with Indian ideas, by the Brahmans and higher 
castes, what hope is there for the out-caste? His one hope of 
redemption from oppression, poverty, ignorance, and contempt 
lies in India being governed, not in accordance with Indian ideas, 
nor by the Brahmans and the higher castes, but in accordance 
with English ideas and by English officials. This cannot be stated 
too clearly or too strongly. British rule in India stands now for 
justice to fifty million out-castes. Those who propose to abolish, 
or seriously to weaken, the influence of the British officials are 
trying to rivet more firmly upon the necks of this large mass of 
poor and helpless people a heavy yoke of bondage. 

Meanwhile, under the protection of the British Government, 
the redemption of the out-castes is slowly drawing nigh. Many 
influences are now at work to improve their lot. 

In the first place, the rise of industries, the growth of railways, 
and the improved means of communication with other countries 
have done a great deal for them during the last fifty years. In 
South India about twenty thousand coolies are employed on the 
Mysore Goldfield alone, and the majority of them are out-castes 
from the Telugu and Tamil countries. Thousands, again, are 
employed in the coal mines, and thousands more in the various 
mills and factories of India. 

Then there is a constant stream of emigration to Ceylon, 
Burmah, Mauritius, Natal, and even to British Guiana. 
Thousands of out-castes go to these countries every year; many 
settle down in their new homes, but many come back with their 
savings to their villages in India. The out-caste is no longer 
ascriptus glebae, as he was in former times. He is beginning to 
move about freely, and prospects of comparative wealth are open 
to him now which were undreamt of fifty years ago. When I first 
visited the Mysore Goldfield nine years ago I weut into the large 
European store there, and to my astcnishment saw a number of 
coolies come in straight from their work in the mines, and proceed 
to buy some Parisian scents and embroidered baby-linen! I found 
on inquiry that these men with their families were earning as 
much as 25 to 30 rupees a month. The ordinary wage of a family 
in their own villages would be from 5 to 7 rupees. The result of 
this opening-out of new sources of employment is already making 
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itself felt, and will do so more and more as time goes on. The 
out-caste will soon learn his value. If he is treated badly in his 
own village, he will go elsewhere and earn double the wages he 
receives at home. 

Then, to a very much smaller extent, the Indian Army is an 
educative and elevating influence among a small number of the 
out-castes of South India. In spite of the oppression by which 
they have been ground down in the past, and the miserable poverty 
in which for the most part their lives have been spent, there are 
still fine qualities in them which under proper influences are 
capable of wonderful improvement. Many of them enlist in the 
Madras Sappers and Miners, of whom Lord Wolseley said : 

‘ The best native soldiers, taking them all round, whom I ever 
served with in India were the Madras Sappers. Their coolness 
under fire, indifference to danger, their discipline and pride of 
regiment, marked them out on all occasions as first-rate soldiers.’ 

The following extract from a report on recruiting in South 


’ India for the Sappers and Miners, which the author kindly allows 


me to quote, will show that the South Indian Pareiyar forms the 
backbone of this splendid corps : 


Parayers form above a third of the 2nd Q.0.8. & M. The Tamil word 
‘Parayer’ is the original from which the English ‘ Pariah,’ or out-caste, 
is derived, and is an unfortunate name for a class which contains a large 
proportion of intelligent, strong, hard-working men, who make excellent 
soldiers and sappers. Outcasts, or rather out-castes, they certainly are from 
the Brahman’s point of view; but as they form the majority of the popu- 
lation, and are its most useful members, there is no reason why any 
European should consider them as such. 

The Abbé Dubois, in his Hindu Manners and Customs, gives a heart- 
rending account of the Parayers, describing them as a dirty, drunken, abject 
crowd, with no sense of discipline and no proper pride. In the century that 
has elapsed since the Abbé wrote, however, the Parayers, owing to the efforts 
of good missionaries like himself and to the general progress of civilisation, 
have made great strides. I know no better native than the good Parayer 
native officer, whom one considers a native gentleman, and who is as smart 
and clean as any Asiatic. 

When a Parayer recruit first joins, he is apt to be less particular as to 
cleanliness than he might be ; but a rigid course of bodily sanitation while 
he is a recruit gradually impresses him with the advantages of cleanly 
habits, besides making him feel they are part of his military duty. 

As to their former drunken habits complained of by the good Abbé, 
there must have been a great improvement in this respect since his days, 
for, in looking through the ‘crimes’ for the past year, I find not a single 
case of drunkenness against any of the Parayers in the corps. 

Nor is it now possible to endorse the Abbé’s remarks on their lack of 
discipline. They have no headman in their villages, and seem to be a 
thoroughly independent class, caring for nobody and cared for by none; 
but there is no doubt that the British officer has real authority over 
them, and under him they make the best disciplined soldiers of all. How- 
ever, the Abbé described them as he saw them, and lived among them a 
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century ago, before they had come under the wonderful influence of military 
discipline, 

As to the tracts whence they come, their name is legion. They come 
from cultivating the soil in Arcot, from working on the railways, from gold- 
mining at Kolar, or from the rice fields anywhere. They seem to have in 
them something of that spark of roving energy that is so seldom found in the 
native of India, but which is an invaluable military quality. 

There is no general type of Parayer by which they can be described, 
and even a native cannot tell a Parayer at sight, though he can find him out 
at once. Their dress is usually nondescript, and their hair short. I know 
of no other distinctive marks. 

For recruiting purposes, it is only necessary to add that if a Parayar 1s 
up to the mark mentally and physically, and if his antecedents are found all 
correct, it is quite safe to enlist him. They seldom turn out failures, and 
naturally never have any caste prejudices. 


No doubt it is true that Pareiyar soldiers in the Sappers and 
Miners are a small body. Still, they show the latent capacities 
of the class from which they come. If, as a matter of fact, this 
class produces some of the best and bravest troops in the Indian 
Army, it is not a class to be despised, and under more favourable 
circumstances may yet prove a valuable addition to the military 
power of the British Government in India. 

But the most potent influence of all in the elevation of the out- 
castes is, and will be increasingly in the future, their conversion 
to Christianity. In many parts of India, and especially in South 
India, large mass movements towards Christianity have been 
taking place among the out-castes during the last forty years, and 
every year these movements gather strength. In the Telugu 
country about 250,000 out-castes have become Christians during 
the last forty years, and in the native State of Travancore about 
100,000. In the North of India the movements are only just 
beginning, because it is only within the last few years that the 
attention of the various missionary societies has been drawn to 
their importance. But it is hardly rash to prophesy that within 
the next fifty years some 30,000,000 or more of the out-castes 
throughout India will be gathered into the Christian Church ; and 
if this prophecy is fulfilled, a social revolution will take place in 
every village, and a new force will arise in Indian politics and 
Indian religion. The effect of their conversion to Christianity, 
indeed, can as yet be seen only on a small scale; but even now 
the results of two generations of Christian training are often very 
remarkable. A little while ago I visited a town which has been 
for the last fifty years the headquarters of one of the five districts 
into which the Telugu Mission of the Church Missionary Society 
is divided. During my visit I distributed the prizes to the Tindu 
girls of the Mission Girls’ Schools in the town. The schools are 
attended largely by the daughters of the leading Brahmans, mer- 
chants and high-caste families of Ellore; but I found that every 
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single teacher in all the schools was a Christian woman of out-caste 
origin. It is only a few years ago that the Mission High School 
in the same town was four times emptied of all its Hindu scholars 
because a single Christian boy from the out-caste classes was 
admitted as a pupil ; yet here were the out-castes actually teaching 
the Brahmans! And this is by no means an isolated case. In 
many of our Mission schools and colleges Brahman students are 
taught by out-caste masters. The hereditary custodians of learn- 
ing are actually sitting at the feet of the despised out-castes. In 
large numbers of our village schools, too, Brahman and Sudra 
boys sit side by side with Christian Pareiyars. 

To anyone who has experienced the strength of the caste 
feeling against the out-castes these facts will speak volumes ; and 
they are only an illustration of a steady process of social and moral 
elevation that is going on throughout all the mission districts 
where these mass movements are in progress. The process of 
education may be slow, and there may be many disappointments, 
but it is going steadily forward. The clergy, catechists, and 
school-teachers who are drawn from the out-castes show a striking 
advance, intellectually, socially, and morally, upon the ordinary 
life of the people from which they are sprung. In the last list of 
men who passed the Oxford and Cambridge Preliminary Examina- 
tion for Candidates for Holy Orders, the name of a young Mala 
from the 8.P.G. Telugu Mission appeared in the first class. Con- 
sidering that he had to do all his papers in English, and had also 
to learn Greek and Latin during the three years he spent in the 
Theological College in Madras, this was a very creditable achieve- 
ment. The Christian out-castes, too, often show remarkable 
powers of leadership. Some of them administer mission districts 
with striking vigour and ability. There is one Pareiyar village in 
South India which is so dirty that the European missionaries 
can hardly enter it. One family in the village was converted to 
Christianity two generations back. Three members of the family 
are now pastors in different missions. One of them is in charge 
of the whole mission district in which the village itself is situated, 
with a large body of clergy, evangelists and teachers working 
under him, and is a leading member of a vigorous and progressive 
Christian community drawn from all classes and castes. These 
are only a few instances out of a very large number which might 
be quoted to show that in the Church, as in the Army, the Pareiyar 
has already proved that he has gifts worth cultivating, and even 
powers of leadership. 

But more remarkable than these individual instances of men 
who have risen above the level of the class to which they belong, 
is the social and moral progress of the Christian out-castes as a 
body. To expect, indeed, that they would in a few years rise 
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suddenly to a high level of Christian morality, and shake off at 
once the faults and vices that have been ingrained in them by two 
thousand years of slavery, would be unreasonable. But after 
reading the account given by the Abbé Dubois of the out-castes of 
South India as they were a hundred years ago, it is difficult to 
believe that large masses of our Christians belong to the same 
class of people. Wherever I go in our village missions among the 
out-castes I find most reverent congregations and large numbers of 
devout communicants. I am astonished, too, at their liberality. 
The thirty thousand Christians from these classes in our Telugu 
missions last year out of the depth of their poverty gave over 
10001. for Church work. And frequent testimony is borne, not 
only by the missionaries, but even by the Hindus themselves in 
our mission districts, to the change effected in the characters and 
habits of the out-castes by their conversion to Christianity. The 
mere fact that the caste people in many places send their children 
without scruple to our mission schools, and allow them to sit side 
by side with Christian out-castes, shows clearly enough that 
Christianity has already raised the whole social status of the out- 
castes, and to a very large extent softened down the aversion felt 
towards them by their fellow-villagers. 

These few facts are sufficient to show that when the whole 
50,000,000 of the out-castes are brought under the elevating 
influences of the Christian Church they will certainly become a 
new force in Indian society. 

In the first place, they will be a new force in politics. Fifty 
million Christians will be a far greater power in the land than 
the sixty million Mahomedams. They will be better educated, 
more progressive, and even more homogeneous and united ; and 
they will be still more loyal to the British Government. The 
out-castes have no reason to trust or love the classes that 
have despised and oppressed them for so many centuries : on the 
other hand, they will have abundant reason to trust and support 
the Government under whose sheltering @gis they have been able 
to shake off their chains. 

‘ In the second place, they will be a valuable asset from a 
military point of view. The experience of the past has shown 
that even under existing conditions the Pareiyars of South India 
make admirable soldiers. When large masses of them are con- 
verted to Christianity, and raised in the social scale, they will 
furnish a fresh supply of recruits to the Indian Army that will be 
of the greatest value in the years to come. 

And, in the third place, they will be a great force in the 
religious development of India. Hitherto religion in India has 
been mainly identified with class privilege and the oppression of 
the poor, and for that reason it has formed a fatal barrier to social 
progress. The admission of the Pareiyars to the Christian Church 
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will deal a powerful blow to this false ideal of religion, and teach 
the people of India, as nothing else could teach them, the true 
meaning of the Fatherhood of God. 

The elevation of the out-castes will be, too, the most effective 
demonstration of the essential difference between Christianity and 
Hinduism. Here are fifty million people whom Hinduism has 
reduced to a state of utter misery. The Christian Church holds 
out to them the right hand of brotherhood, and gives them a new 
life. No amount of subtle reasoning can turn the edge of this 
argument as a witness to Christ. Its force will be felt in every 
village and town and by every class, from the highest to the lowest. 

And the conversion of the out-castes is the first step towards 
the conversion of the Sudras, who form the great mass of the 
village population. Wherever large numbers of the out-castes 
have already become Christians, a marked change is now taking 
place in the attitude of the Sudras. In some places a movement 
towards Christianity among them has already begun; in others 
there is a growing friendliness and an increasing readiness to send 
their children to Christian schools. The presence in their midst 
of a community of Christian Pareiyars, advancing steadily in educa- 
tion and influence, is a testimony to the power of Christianity 
which they cannot ignore. When they see their slaves becoming 
their teachers they cannot help feeling that Christianity is a power 
to be reckoned with. When once the out-castes have been won, 
the Christian Church will have gained a strong vantage-ground 
for the conversion of the Sudras; and when the Sudras are con- 
verted, India will be a Christian country. It cannot be too often 
repeated that the problem of the conversion of India is not the 
problem of the conversion of the Brahmans, or of the educated 
classes in the towns, but of the conversion of the Sudras in the 
villages. 

HENRY MaprRas. 
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SAUL AMONG THE PROPHETS 


A PHILOSOPHER’S PLEA FOR RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


THE arguments which this paper will set forth are not those which 
my own convictions would supply ; but, persuaded as I am that 
the banishment of religious instruction from our schools would 
tend to the degradation of the national character, and apprehen- 
sive that our politicians may be tempted to ostracise it, if only 
to protect themselves from the missiles of sectarian rivalries, it 
seems worth while to make an appeal to those who are anxious 
for the well-being of the community, but are not able to subscribe 
to the doctrines of any religious body, and to attempt to show that 
from the purely philosophic and agnostic point of view religion 
should be an essential feature in the instruction of the young. 

Briefly stated, the reason (from this point of view) why religion 
beneficially influences the human character is that it powerfully 
stimulates the imaginative faculties. Be it not said that these 
faculties are of little practical account, or that they take low rank 
by the side of the intellect. It is his imagination rather than his 
understanding that has placed man above the brutes; the lower 
animals exhibit fewer traces of imagination than of reason. On 
the wings of his imagination man’s understanding has been borne 
to the conquest of the material world; and to its flight he owes, 
specially and entirely, his conception of a pure and unselfish 
morality, and those feelings of sentiment from which have sprung 
the ideas of the home, the race, and the nation. 

To men of religious convictions this reason will appear gro- 
tesquely inadequate; but these men do not constitute the jury 
to which this argument is addressed. Nor have scientific anthro- 
pologists generally recognised the imaginativeness of religion as 
its most essential feature. To many of them its core seems to 
lie in ceremonial observances. M. Salomon Reinach has recently 
concluded that religion can be comprehensively and accurately 
defined as a ‘ collection of scruples which check the free exercise 
of our faculties,’ and he finds the germs of religious feelings in 
the fetish and in the tabu. But surely this definition fails in 
omitting all reference to the supernatural ; in ignoring the fact 
that the ‘ collection of scruples ’‘rests not upon human experience 
or human reason, but upon imagination—upon the apprehension, 
that is to say, not of things as they are, but of things as they 
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might be? We may accept the finding that in the development 
of mankind the simplest and earliest fruit of religious imagination 
was the tabu. But the characteristic feature of the tabu is that 
it makes no appeal to experience or common-sense ; it is purely 
arbitrary and unreasoning. Yet there are no tribes, however 
primitive or degraded, whose daily conduct is not to some extent 
influenced by rules that have been forced upon them by experi- 
ence; certain elementary rules of sanitation, for instance, which 
correspond to the civil law of more advanced societies. Beyond 
these rules there are others, the stock illustration of which is the 
tabu, which owe their force to vague feelings of dread, born not 
of observation or of suffering, but of the imagination. The cha- 
racteristic feature of religion is, then, it appears, not the control 
it exercises over conduct, but the workings of the imagination 
which originate this control. Religion in its most primitive form 
is not merely a scheme of action : it is an imaginative scheme. 
Nay, more, it represents the highest effort of the imagination, 
since it recognises existences and forces that lie altogether beyond 
the limits of human perception. It transcends in this respect 
fiction or poetry. For these, when unadorned by the super- 
natural, deal with incidents or situations each of which has come 
within the experience of mankind, and they exhibit the workings 
of imagination not so much in the creation of facts or emotions 
as in their combination. Taken by itself, each ingredient of a 
romance is gathered from life ; the imaginative novelty lies in the 
mixing and transfusing of the ingredients. There is nothing new 
in the lover’s embrace, or in any other thread of a love-story ; the 
originality of the author is manifested in the process by which he 
weaves the threads together. But religion apprehends forces of 
which human experience can tell nothing ; it creates the material 
of its imaginings as well as fashions it. Materialists may well be 
asked to explain whence have come the promptings that have led 
human imagination beyond the limits that are imposed by Nature. 
But this question has no connexion with the present argument, 
which is that religion represents the most daring effort of the 
imaginative faculties of mankind, and that, therefore, its cultiva- 
tion tends to invigorate those faculties. 

‘ No man hath seen God at any time,’ and the human imagina- 
tion in her quest for Him has sought for stepping-stones in the 
natural world around her. She listened for His voice in the 
rolling of the thunder, and for the movement of His passing in 
the whirl of the tempest; she marvelled at His glory in the sun 
and at His power in the stirring of the deep waters ; in pestilence 
and famine she felt the breath of His displeasure, and the immi- 
nence of His judgment inethe shadow of death. This simple 
Nature-worship outlived in some cases the childhood of the race : 
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it sufficed for the Persians and Hindus at a stage when they were 
capable of hymning with taste and eloquence the pure brilliancy 
of the fire-flame, the messages of the winds, and the speaking 
silence of the sky. But, generally, the imagination of mankind 
was not satisfied with the vagueness of these conceptions; she 
pushed her way beyond them, and endeavoured to realise the form 
and character of the gods whose hands were to be seen in the 
marvels of Nature. The appearance with which the Deity was 
invested by the Man illustrated the character of the Man’s sur- 
roundings. To a Greek, amidst the brilliant scenery of the 
Eastern Mediterranean, a smiling sea embraced by gardens of 
vines and olives, hill slopes carpeted with wild flowers in scarlet, 
white, and yellow, green valleys framing visions of distant snow- 
peaks, suggested, above all things, beauty and gaiety,.and forces 
which in their least friendly aspects were mischievous rather than 
malignant. Accordingly, to the Greek imagination the gods were 
beautiful, and their awfulness was tempered by a certain levity of 
disposition. To the Hindu very different images were suggested 
by Nature. The scenery at its best lacks the cheerfulness of 
Europe, and at its worst is a plain alternately rank with vegeta- 
tion under drenching rain and scorched into desolation by a burn- 
ing wind. Death waits close upon life. The serpent lying hid in 
the cottage garden ; the tiger on watch about the village pasturage ; 
cholera, fever, and plague ; the sudden ruin of hailstorm or locusts 
and the blank despair of famine :—overshadowed by such evils, 
existence appeared to be an endless struggle with malignant influ- 
ences. The Hindu gods are, then, imagined as monstrous and 
inhuman ; the most popular of them all, the Great Mother, is 
depicted as a bloodthirsty ogress, with glaring eyes, long, pro- 
truding teeth, and adorned with a trophy of human skulls : 
Thou madest Death, and lo! Thy foot 
Is on the skull that Thou hast made. 


In such a struggle life may appear a burden rather than a privilege, 
and the despair of such a philosophy as that of Buddha finds in 
annihilation the only relief from successive miseries. 

To those who sought the Divine in the workings of Nature 
ideas were material and worship was idolatrous. The revelation 
of the Divine will to the spirit of man was hardly to be imagined. 
Nature could only give hints in omens and auguries, and through 
the oracles that were associated with the beauty or wondrousness 
of certain localities. 'The demon of Socrates gave him check, but 
no impulse ; was a warning beacon, not a star of guidance. But 
religion was still something more than an artistic or morbid . 
imagining. The gods, irresponsible though they might seem, 
stood for some moral obligations—the observance of an oath, the 
protection of a guest. Precepts of morality, such as the laws of 
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Manu, were enunciated, and although they represented not the 


outpourings of the inspired, but the saintly meditations of the — 


devotee, they were accepted by religion and were endorsed by 
its authority. And religious sentiment bore flowers of poetry in 
the drama and epics of Greeks and Hindus. 

Surrounded by idolaters, the Hebrews rejected idols and con- 
ceived of the Divine not as associated with any of the forces of 
Nature, but as existing apart from Nature—as, indeed, directing 
the world, but from outside it. God was not found in the earth- 
quake nor in the whirlwind, but in the ‘ still small voice ’ awaken- 
ing the imaginative conscience. This conception illuminated the 
distinction between body and spirit which is so characteristic a 
feature of Judaism and of its historical derivatives, Christianity 
and Mohammedanism. The Old and the New Testaments alike 
declare that ‘God is a spirit, and those who worship Him must 
worship Him in spirit and in truth,’ and this text expresses a deep 
conviction of Isl4m. Spirit can communicate with spirit, and 
God could reveal Himself to His chosen prophets. Through this 
transcendental conception religion has endowed the world with a 
definite code of morality, affecting intentions as well as actions, 
and resting, not upon disputable speculation, but upon absolute 
authority. Moreover, under its influence religious sentiment has 
carried the human mind into the highest flights of exaltation, and 
has enriched human life with poems, such as the Psalms, the 
charm of which is not staled by time or shaken by the convulsive 
throes of human progress. Isldm recognises the gulf which sepa- 
rates Judaism from other religions of the ancient world, and 
groups Jews, Christians, and Moslems together within the pale, 
and within the law, as ‘ People of The Book.’ _ 

It would be superfluous to dilate upon the inestimable services 
that religion has rendered to mankind in establishing standards 
of morality and in compelling their observance. Yet those who 
would banish religion from school-life can hardly recognise the in- 
debtedness of human progress to religious ideals and sanctions. 
They may argue that a code of morality may be evolved by human 
reason. But the morality of religion is on a higher and more 
stimulating plane than the precepts of a school of ethics. It rests 
upon a more absolute and more stringent authority ; but we may 
leave this advantage on one side. Its transcendent merit for the 
present purpose is that it is derived from imaginative ideals, not 
from philosophic analysis of the motives of mankind, and is, there- 
fore, simpler in its aspects, more elevating to character, and more 
fruitful of development. The preparation of a school manual of 
morality would offer no difficulty ; the difficulty would lie in per- 
suading the young that its maxims, when not enforced by the 


State, possess sufficient intrinsic strength to be a shield against 
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the arrows of temptation. By its criminal law the State has effec- 
tively endorsed such precepts of morality as are of vital importance 
to the common good and are capable of being enforced by the 
police and the magistrate. It is generally recognised that the 
Indian Penal Code has affected very greatly the sentiment as well 
as the practices of the Indian people, and that a conscience has 
expanded under the menaces of the law. But there remains a 
multitude of acts and abstentions of which the law can take no 
notice and have to be blamed or banned by some other authority. 
It may be urged that the common good which has inspired our 
criminal legislation will afford a touchstone by which we can judge 
of the morality or immorality of conduct that has remained outside 
the law’s pronouncements. But to this contention there are 
several effective replies. In the first place, there are a number of 
actions which cannot be connected with the interests of the commu- 
nity, except by reasoning that is too fine-drawn to be appreciated 
by youthful minds. How, for instance, can vanity or impurity 
be effectively judged from this point of view? In the second 
place, it may be argued that the individual has interests as well 
as the community, and that cases constantly arise where an im- 
moral act will profit the individual very greatly, and be of such 
infinitesimal harm to the community that, if reason be the sole 
arbiter, the individual would be justified in putting his own ad- 
vantage first and in committing it. Untruthfulness will offer a 
multitude of instances in point. The use of reason as a judge in 
this matter opens a door to private judgment: moral precepts 
appear capable of relaxation, and have not sufficient rigidity to 
withstand a strong temptation. If it be contended that man as a 
gregarious animal has in the fibres of his being a sympathy for 
others, which needs only arousing to be an effective impulse 
towards the common good, it may be replied that these sympathies 
are only excited by those in close contact with him, and that, on 
the other hand, a law of Nature, the struggle for life, drives him 
powerfully in the contrary direction—to take care of himself. 
Thirdly , the common good cannot without much stretch of thought 
be used to inspire prohibition against sins of will, such as jealousy 
or covetousness. We are concerned, be it remarked, with the 
young, who will not readily appreciate the requirements of ethical 
speculation. Secular moralists may take up a different stand- 
point—that morality can be justified from a selfish point of view ; 
that, for instance, honesty should be practised because it is the 
best policy. This argument reminds us of Xenophon’s anecdote 
of Socrates, that, when urging his disciples to act generously by 
their friends, he remarked that occasions often occurred when a 
friend could be more useful than a horse, and for a horse most 
men were willing to pay substantially. It may be contended that 
good actions give more pleasure than bad to him who commits 
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them. But this, as a general rule, is quite out of accord with 
human experience, and would never compel assent from the direct 
simplicity of the youthful mind. The argument, moreover, rests 
upon ground which may easily become a slippery path for the 
degradation of conscience. 

It cannot, then, be expected that moral precepts which are 
derived by the application of reason to the workings of the world 
—which rest upon a purely natural basis—will ever inspire the 
young with those feelings of pride and confidence that alone will 
support them in the hour of trial. In such moments the only 
morality that stands firm is that which is built up on an ideal basis— 
which is founded not upon calculations of profit and loss, but upon 
a conviction that by well-doing we rise towards a higher plane, 
whereas evil-doing degrades and dishonours us. The higher plane 
may be a figment of the imagination. But man being an imagi- 
native animal, its conception appeals to him. The imagined 
ideals of man need not be religious in the strict meaning of the 
term. The Stoicism which gave to the world the characters of 
Cato, of Seneca, and of Marcus Aurelius had no definite connexion 
with the religion of the day. But Stoicism failed with the 
masses; it lacked sufficient illuminating strength. To produce 
the full brilliancy of its fervour the imagination must soar to the 
utmost limits of its flight, and must perceive that its ideals are not 
cold images of culture, but are the attributes of the Divine Power 
whose presence our senses and our reason are too limited to detect. 
So personified, however vaguely, our ideals are no longer mere 
points of guidance: they inspire us with feelings of awe, and 
with a sympathetic ecstasy which can be described as love. It is 
written, ‘ The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom’ ; but 
also, ‘ Whoso hath this world’s goods and seeth his brother have 
need, and shutteth up his bowels of compassion from him, how 
dwelleth the love of God in him?’ The fear which hedges the 
path of religious duty keeps the eyes from turning to the tempta- 
tions that beset it on either hand, and compels the observance 
of rules which are too refined to be handled by the criminal law. 
But the chief virtue of religious morality does not lie in its com- 
pelling force. It lies in the ambitions that it inspires, in the 
earnest anticipations of those who press on, and in the regretful 
retrospects of those who fall behind—in feelings which, once 
kindled in the young, 

Neither listlessness nor mad endeavour, 

Nor Man nor Boy, 

Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 

Can utterly abolish or destroy. 
And the crowning merit of its influence is that it affects intention 
as well as deed, and, by insisting upon its jurisdiction over our 
thoughts, clarifies the source as well as the current of our actions, 
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and renders us virtuous, not by impulsion or control, but by the 
ascending force of our own aspirations. 

Not only has the imagination endowed us with our highest 
and most fruitful conceptions of morality : we owe to it the senti- 
ment which, fragile though it may seem, is yet the strongest tie 
of human society. Sentiment may be defined as the imagination 
of feeling. Love, gratitude, respect, loyalty, are underlaid by 
instinctive feelings which we share with the lower animals; 
gratitude by the impulse to fawn upon a patron; loyalty by the 
desire to cling to a protector. But, sublimated and expanded by 
the imagination, they lose all trace of their origin in self-interest, 
and unite to form an atmosphere of sympathy surrounding domes- 
tic, social, and political life. They contend even more effectually 
than the ideas of morality with the egotistical impulses of our 
natural selfishness, uniting interests which Nature seeks to divide, 
and tempering the struggle for life with thoughts for others. As 
with morality, these sentiments appear to have attained their 
greatest potency only when infused with the ideals of revealed 
religion. Do we hear in the annals of Greece and Rome the 
strain of passionate sentiment which inspired the national life 
of the Jews? Rome displays scenes of stoical pride and endur- 
ance; in Greece a fervent, if narrow, patriotism offers to our 
admiration enthusiastic outbursts of national zeal. Both were 
shortlived, and can hardly be compared with the sentiment which, 
unbroken by memories of Babylonish captivity, defied the forces 
of the Empire and has maintained the individuality of the Jews 
through two thousand years of exile and persecution. That 
Themistocles, injured by his country, should have turned traitor 
to its interests is not so surprising as the calmness with which 
other Greeks accepted his shameless cynicism. A Jew is hardly 
to be imagined endeavouring to betray his nation. His name 
would have been anathema with his countrymen for all time. 
And it would appear that in India the Mohammedan ‘ people of 
the Book’ possess in respect to loyalty and gratitude something 
to balance the superior quickness and logical powers of the 
Hindus. 

The history of civilised nations has, so far, ended in their 
decline and fall as they gained in material wealth and lost the 
vitality which is animated by enthusiasm for religious or national 
ideals. To the rich this world seems good enough, and when this 
notion becomes dominant it naturally banishes from the mind 
any aspiration for something better. ‘ It is easier for a camel to 
pass through the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter the 
Kingdom of Heaven,’ and we are accustomed to accept the de- 
praving effect of luxury as the inevitable cause of nations’ decline. 
But, however wealthy a community may become by foreign 
conquest, by manufactures, or by commerce, poverty has re- 
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mained the lot of the vast majority of the individuals composing 
it; and if riches alone are the cause of decay, their influence 
would have been limited to a class, and would not have sapped 
the energy of the whole community. Hardship there has always 
been, and a rich conimunity differs from a poor one only in the 
brilliance of the veneer which overlies the mass of general poverty. 
So long as the poor, amidst their struggles with evil, can retain 
an imagination of the good, can trust in the ideals which religion 
offers them, they form a reservoir of national energy from which 
streams of vitalising force constantly arise to the richer classes 
above them. Inestimable has been the purifying effect on English 
life of Puritan convictions, of the ‘ Nonconformist conscience.’ 
But if the poor follow the rich into the swine-pens of Epicurus ; 
if they, dazzled by the brilliance of the restaurant, force their way 
in for a wild scramble for luxury, or turn in despair into the ale- 
house, then corruption strikes at the heart of the nation, and its 
fall is inevitable. Is there no hope that during the years of school- 
life young eyes may be trained to see nobler visions, and that these 
visions will not vanish entirely in after-life? that young brains 
may become used to realise that man has imaginings which rise 
above the pursuit of luxury and excitement, and which, if satis- 
fied, render a life of struggle as happy and as dignified as the 
wealthiest ease ? 

Cannot America tell us something in point? Religion is shut 
out from the class-rooms of her national schools, and, however 
strenuous may be the educational efforts of religious societies, 
vast numbers of children grow up in the belief that in the doctrine 
of ‘ getting on ’ is to be found the solution of life’s difficulties, and 
that there is no room in man’s stock-in-trade for ideals or aspira- 
tions which cannot be valued on a cash basis. At the same time, 
American life, public and private, has fallen more and more under 
the fascination of the dollar; not merely do the idle prize riches 
as the means of an extravagant and ostentatious luxury, but the 
workers regard their attainment as the one solid object that is 
worth a struggle. Students of human nature in America, whether 
Americans or foreigners, are oppressed with a sense of growing 
materialism, and amongst them there are many who, from the 
standpoint of a philosophic agnosticism, regretfully attribute this 
weakening of the national character to the ostracism of religion 
from the national schools. 

It may be urged that the eagerness with which wealth is pur- 
sued in America is merely the result of the opportunities for its 
acquirement that are offered by the abounding resources of the 
country, and that no educational effort could open out an horizon 
which Nature has cumbered by the prodigality of her gifts. But 
India offers us a striking demonstration of the effect of purely 
secular education in a country where riches do not abound, and 
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where their pursuit has not developed much individual enterprise. 
In the last fifty years we have been taking pains to educate the 
youth of India, but have rigidly barred religion from our schools 
and colleges. Private educational institutions have naturally 
followed the curricula of the State, and with few exceptions have 
given no religious training. The numerous missionary institu- 
tions offer religion, indeed, but religion the adoption of which 
_ entails the cruellest sufferings of social martyrdom. Of India’s 
two great communities—the Hindus and the Mohammedans—the 
latter have generally held aloof from our teaching, suspicious of 
its effects when divorced from religion. The former have adopted 
it with zeal. We can on some accounts congratulate ourselves 
upon the fruits of our policy: a critical intellect has been culti- 
vated till it often rivals the fine flower of European universities ; 
and there are few who will deny that education has enhanced the 
respect that is paid to the more practical rules of public morality. 
This generation has witnessed a marked improvement in the 
honesty of the public services. But, on the other hand, we have 
undermined the religious belief of our students, and have given 
them little in return but such morality as is formulated in the Penal 
Code or is dictated by worldly experience and the fear of conse- 
quences. The brothel stands next door to the Bengali school or 
college boarding-house. Loyalty to the King, obedience to the 
teacher, respect for authority, are now judged from a purelv logical, 
unimaginative standpoint, and are regarded, not as obligations, 
but as courses of action which it may or may not be advantageous 
to adopt. In fact, they are dissected into profit and loss accounts. 
‘A spirit of disrespectful self-assertiveness has invaded the home, 
and parents are loud in complaint of the mischievous influence of 
the class-room. There are not a few who now believe that the 
State would have done better, in the teeth of a host of difficulties, 
to have endowed religious teaching, and to have provided, amongst 
the expenses of each school or college, for the remuneration of 
religious teachers of the students’ persuasions. 

In the guise of religious zeal the fire of imagination has blazed 
out into cruel persecutions, has scorched vitality out of the human 
brain, has even dried up the springs of ideal morality. Man wings 
his way upwards only by a balance of forces, and any mastering 
current flings him back to the earth. Self-denial is good, but in 
excess it becomes a barren asceticism ; charity is excellent, but 
if imprudent it degenerates into a demoralising sentimentalism. 
Imagination without understanding vainly beats the air; under- 
standing without imagination pores short-sightedly over the 
ground. But our contention is not that one should supplant the 
other ; if is that they should be cultivated together, side by side. 


BaMPFYLDE FULLER. 
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LEONARDO DA VINCI AS SCULPTOR 


WHEN the Paladin Astolpho, as Ariosto relates, journeyed on his 
winged horse to the moon, he found there many things which had 
been lost on earth, and amongst the rest, the wits of his cousin 
Orlando, of which he had gone in search. Paintings and sculpture 
do not figure among the strange medley of conceits, but the fable, 
nevertheless, has a meaning of its own for art critics. The Paladin 
found in the moon not only the wits of Orlando, but also his own, 
which he was unconscious of having lost. His surprise at seeing 
them was quite swallowed up in his astonishment at beholding the 
wits of so many whom he had looked upon as pre-eminent in 
wisdom ; for he discovered that some had lost their wits for love, 
some for fame, some in pursuit of wealth, some out of dependence 
upon great lords, some from dabbling in magic, some for jewels, 
and some for works of art. 

To mount to the region where these things are revealed re- 
quires a winged steed. To ascertain the records, to define the 
rudiments upon which knowledge rests, is not so adventurous a 
quest. Even here, however, there are shifting sands encountered, 
where feet, and perhaps wits, may wander; but at the outset 
knowledge is positive, precise and definite. Leonardo is inter- 
preted by Leonardo. The evidence of his own manuscripts as to 
his work as a sculptor is the first head of the inquiry. After this 
follows the witness of contemporary record, of the chroniclers, the 
tributes of Court poets, sonneteers, and makers of epigrams in 
celebration of ceremonial occasions, the diarists, and the de- 
spatches of foreign residents at the Court of Milan. Next in order 
of time is the evidence contained in the early biographies—evi- 
dence which needs to be sifted and, so far as may be possible, 
tested and compared, but which is invaluable, because it enshrines 
all contemporary tradition. The roll of the early biographies 
opens with contemporary record in the notice among the brief 
lives of various Florentine painters in what is known as The Book 
of Antonio Billi, and in the work of the Milanese Paolo Giovio, 
who collected art treasures in his villa on Como and wrote, among 
much else, the lives of the most illustrious men of his time. 
Twenty years later an anonymous Florentine, the Anonimo Gad- 
diano, made important additions to The Book of Antonio Billi, 
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but the importance of these is far transcended by the Life by 
Vasari, which appeared in 1550, and again with some revisions in 
1568. In wealth of detail and in interest it far surpasses all the 
other early biographies. The labours of modern research have 
revealed various inaccuracies of statement, but the Life still 
remains unapproached as a triumph of characterisation. The 
peculiar versatility of Leonardo’s genius has never been 80 con- 
vincingly expounded. With the early biographies may be classed 
the various references which occur in the writings of G. P. 
Lomazzo (Trattato dell’ arte della Pittura, Scultura, ed Architet- 
tura, 1584-5, and Idea del Tempio della Pittura, 1591). The 
special value of these consists in the fact that they are written 
from the Milanese standpoint, and consequently they supplement 


the work of Vasari where he is least circumstantial. With . 


Lomazzo the list of early authorities closes. There is no 
name of equal importance until the advent of modern critical 
study with the work of Carlo Amoretti (Memorie Storiche su la 
vita di L. da V., 1804). An inquiry into the sources of the evi- 
dence of Leonardo’s activity as a sculptor must therefore begin 
with his manuscripts, and must be continued through the refer- 
ences of contemporaries and the early biographies down to the 
time of Lomazzo, when it may be assumed that the period of 
compilation of contemporary tradition terminated. 

The earliest extant letter by Leonardo is the draft of a petition 
addressed, as the contents show, to Ludovic Sforza, asking that 
he may enter his service. Leonardo went to Milan in 1482 or 
1483, and the letter presumably was written shortly before that 
date. 

The first nine clauses enumerate various inventions or methods 
of warfare, and Leonardo solicits an opportunity of demonstrating 
their effectiveness. The last clause is the only one that relates to 
the arts of peace. In this Leonardo states his readiness to con- 
struct buildings and make aqueducts, and continues : 

I can further execute sculpture in marble, bronze, or clay, also in painting 
I can do as much as anyone else, whoever he be. 

Moreover, I would undertake the commission of the bronze Horse, which 
shall endue with immortal glory and eternal honour the auspicious memory of 
your father and of the illustrious house of Sforza. 


The last commission had been in abeyance for ten years. 
Galeazzo Maria Sforza had first conceived the project of erecting 
in Milan an ever-visible witness to the greatness of his father, 
Francesco Sforza, the founder of the dynasty; but the Mante- 
gazza, the Milanese sculptors to whom he offered the commission, 
proved incapable of executing it. Ludovic Sforza afterwards 
revived the scheme, seeking, possibly, thereby to veil the fact of 
his usurpation of power. His need was known in Florence, for 
Vasari mentions two drawings for a statue of Francesco Sforza 
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made by Antonio Pollaiuolo. That Leonardo’s offer was accepted, 
and that his departure from Florence to Milan was directly con- 
nected with the commission for the statue, is shown by a sentence 
in the draft of a letter which he wrote to the Commissioners of 
the Duomo at Piacenza to caution them against hastily bestowing 
the commission for the bronze doors. He says: ‘There is one 
whom the Lord has summoned here out of Florence to undertake 
this work of his, and he is a capable master, but is so full of com- 
missions. ...’ The letter, which could not be described as 
helpful to the Commissioners, concludes by saying, ‘ There is no 
one who is capable except Leonardo the Florentine, who is 
making the bronze horse of the Duke Francesco, and you need 
take no count of him, for he has work that will last his whole 
lifetime, and I fear that it is so great an undertaking that he will 
never finish it.’ 

As the equestrian statue of Francesco Sforza was by far the 
most important work in sculpture executed by Leonardo, and is 
indeed the only work of which record is circumstantial, it may be 
well to summarise the history of it so far as it is known from con- 
temporary evidence. Leonardo was at work upon it for sixteen 
consecutive years, according to the testimony of Fra Sabba da 
Castiglione, who witnessed its destruction by the arrows of the 
Gascon bowmen after the French occupation of Milan. This was 
presumably in April 1500, after the battle of Novara, as when the 
French occupied the city in the previous year the soldiers were 
forbidden to indulge in acts of pillage. The sixteen years to which 
the monk’s statement has reference must have been from 1482 to 
1498 or from 1483 to 1499. They were, therefore, practically con- 
temporaneous with the period of Leonardo’s first residence in 
Milan. The statement cannot be taken to mean that he was 
exclusively occupied upon the statue, for during this period he 
painted The Last Supper and the portraits of various ladies of the 
Court. It was, however, by his work upon the statue that he most 
impressed himself upon the imagination of his contemporaries in 
Milan. Numerous passages in his writings of a practical and tech- 
nical character which have relation to the project have been 
printed by Dr. Richter (The Literary Works of L. da V. Vol. II.). 
They treat of the processes of casting, of the dimensions, of the 
making of the mould, and of the measurements of a horse which 
served as a model, ‘ the Sicilian of Messer Galeazzo.’ 

The various drawings connected with the statue, most of 
which are in the Royal Collection at Windsor, fall into two divi- 
sions ; in the one the horse is represented as galloping and tramp- 
ling upon a fallen foot-soldier, in the other the horse is walking. 
Leonardo probably hesitated for a long time between the two 
conceptions. Each allowed the expression of emotions which the 
other could not compass. Paolo Giovio, who may in his youth 
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have seen the statue before its destruction, speaks of its animation, 
‘cujus vehementer incitati ac anhelantis.’ It would seem pro- 
bable, however, that Leonardo finally adopted a composition in 
which the horse was represented as walking. He says in a note 
written before the antique equestrian statue of Regisole at Pavia, 
where he stayed in 1490, ‘the trot is of the nature of the free 
horse.’ In all except one of the drawings which are connected 
with the stage of actual construction, either by the introduction of 
a mould or of scaffolding, the horse is represented as walking. 

Leonardo’s preliminary studies and investigations, which, 
according to the testimony of Vasari and Lomazzo, extended to 
the composition of a treatise on the anatomy of the horse, were 
protracted over so long a time as to cause Ludovic to look elsewhere 
for an artist. In a letter written to Lorenzo de’ Medici by the 
Florentine agent at Milan in July 1489, the latter says that he has 
been instructed by Ludovic to ask for one or two masters skilled in 
such work to be sent from Florence, ‘ for although he has entrusted 
this commission to Leonardo da Vinci, he does not seem to me to 
have any great confidence in his capacity to carry it to completion.’ 

Soon after this letter, perhaps as a consequence of it, Leo- 
nardo’s preparations reached a more active stage. The note in 
the MS. which treats of ‘ light and shade,’ ‘ On the 23rd of April 
1490, 1 commenced this book and recommenced the horse,’ may 
perhaps indicate the date at which the second conception passed 
into the stage of actual construction. In 1493 the model of the 
statue was completed. At the celebration of the marriage of 
Bianca Maria Sforza with the Emperor Maximilian, which took 
place in that year, it was erected under a triumphal arch in the 
great piazza of the castle of the Visconti. Epigrams were already 
being written as inscriptions for the base of the statue even before 
Leonardo went to Milan. The erection of the model on the occa- 
sion of these ceremonies was signalized by a fresh outburst of 
courtly poetry. Rarely, surely, has work of art been a more 
constant cynosure of the Muses! 

Baldassare Taccone, in his Coronation Ode, has described the 
occasion in the following lines : 


Vedi che in corte fa far di metallo, 

Per memoria del Padre un gran colosso. 
Io credo fermamente e senza fallo 
Che Gretia e Roma mai vide il pit grosso. 
Guarda pur come é bello quel cauallo! 
Leonardo Uinci a farlo sol s’8 mosso. 
Statura, bon pictore, bon geometra, 

Un tanto ingegno rar dal ciel s’impetra. 
E se pit presto non s’é principiato, 

La uoglia del Signor fu sempre pronta ; 
Non era un Leonardo ancor trovato, 
Qual di presente tanto ben l’impronta. 
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That the model of the statue had also the figure of the rider is 
to be inferred from the lines of Pietro Lazzarone De Nuptiis 
Imperatorie Maiestatis : 


Fronte stabat prima, quem totus noverat orbis 
Sfortiae Franciscus Ligurum dominator et altae 
Insubriae, portatus equo. 


The model, which was erected in 1493, was presumably of 
clay, although the poets are not very clear about the matter. Fra 
Luca Pacioli, in the preface to De Divina Proportione, gives the 
exact dimensions and the weight of the bronze of the statue, but 
there are considerable grounds for supposing that it was never 
actually cast, and that the composition never got beyond the stage 
of the clay model. This follows from the account given in Paolo 
Giovio, in the Anonimo Gaddiano, and in Vasari. The Anonimo 
Gaddiano records the story of a taunt uttered by Michelangelo, in 
which the fact was specifically stated. Leonardo had been ap- 
pealed to for an explanation of a passage of Dante, and he sug- 
gested that it should be referred to Michelangelo, who happened 
to be passing by. The latter, who thought that this was done in 
order to deride him, replied in anger, ‘ Explain it yourself, you 
who made a drawing of a horse in order to cast it in bronze, and 
could not cast it, and were forced out of shame to give up the 
attempt.’ 

The real reason seems to have been that Ludovic Sforza had 
completely drained his exchequer, and could not afford to procure 
the amount of bronze necessary for the casting. In a letter to the 
Duke, written at about the end of the year 1497, of which only a 
fragment exists, Leonardo apologises for the fact that his time has 
been taken up with gaining a living, because his salary is two 
years in arrears, and he has two skilled assistants to pay, and 
remarks, ‘ Of the horse I will say nothing, because I know the 
times.’ He left Milan in December 1499, three months after the 
flight of Ludovic Sforza, and in the following year the statue was 
used as a target by the French soldiery, according to the account 
of Fra Sabba da Castiglione, who was an eye-witness. 

The Duke of Ferrara, in September 1501, wrote to his agent at 
Milan asking him to obtain from the Cardinal of Rouen ‘the 
model of a horse which the Lord Ludovic intended to have cast, 
which model was made by the Master Leonardo,’ and which was 
described in the letter as ‘daily perishing.’ The reply of the 
Duke’s agent represented the Cardinal as stating that he per- 
sonally was quite willing, but that he had no authority to permit 
its removal without the sanction of Louis XII. With this reply 
the references to the statue in contemporary records cease. Leo- 
nardo has referred in one pregnant sentence to the tragedy which 
befell his patron, ‘ The Duke has lost his State, his possessions, 
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and his liberty, and he has seen none of his works finished.’ This 
is all in the way of allusion to the destruction of the statue that 
the manuscripts contain. 

‘After a visit to Venice and one of longer duration to Florence, 
where he executed some of his most important works, and a 
journey in Romagna as military engineer in the service of Cesar 
Borgia, Leonardo was back again in Milan in 1506 and 1507, 
engaged in commissions for the new rulers of the city. He must, 
indeed, at some time subsequent to the French occupation have 
contemplated the erection of another equestrian statue, for on a 
page of the Codice Atlantico he has drawn up an estimate for 
a sepulchral monument to Gian Giacomo Trivulzio. The monu- 
ment was to be surmounted by ‘a courser as large as life, with 
the rider,’ and the cost of the materials and labour and the 
measurements of the various parts are stated with very full details. 
Gian Giacomo Trivulzio entered Milan at the head of the French 
army in September 1499, and returned there in the following 
April after Ludovic had been defeated and captured at the 
battle of Novara. He held high command in Milan under Louis 
the Twelfth, and it was probably during this period that the esti- 
mate for his monument was prepared rather than after his death, 
which only preceded that of Leonardo himself by five months. 
Moreover, political events moved very rapidly at Milan in the 
early years of the sixteenth century, and there is little likelihood 
that anyone would think of erecting a monument on so imposing 
a scale to Trivulzio after he had ceased to interest himself in the 
matter. There is no record of Leonardo ever having actually 
engaged in the construction of this monument. Dr. Miiller- 
Walde (Beitrige zur Kenntnis des Leonardo da Vinci) (Jahrbuch 
der Kéniglich Preussischen Kunstsammlungen, 1897-99) has with 
no small ingenuity endeavoured to connect some of the studies for 
an equestrian statue with this project, and even to show two dis- 
tinct conceptions of the composition in the drawings, the latter 
group revealing the influence of Leonardo’s study of the antique 
statue of Regisole at Pavia. The evidence, however, scarcely 
seems to warrant the conclusions arrived at. Leonardo was fre- 
quently at Pavia in 1509 and 1510, being engaged in anatomical 
researches with Marc’ Antonio della Torre, who was a professor 
at the University; but he also paid a visit there in 1490 with 
Francesco di Giorgio in order to give advice about the construc- 
tion of the cupola of the cathedral. His study of the statue of 
Regisole may have taken place then, and have been done as a pre- 
paration for the Sforza statue. There is really no evidence about 
the Trivulzio monument other than the estimate of the dimen- 
sions and cost of construction. At this stage the project may have 
halted. It would seem more reasonable to assume that of the 
drawings the vast majority are connected with the Sforza statue. 
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There are details of the progress of this work in all the early bio- 
graphies. They are unanimous in stating the model to have been 
of clay, and The Book of Antonio Billi, the Anonimo Gaddiano, 
and Vasari all attribute the failure of casting partly to its size and 
partly to his determination to cast it in one piece. Vasari makes 
mention of a small model of it executed in wax which was con- 
sidered perfect, and which he says was lost when the French 
entered Milan, together with the book of studies of the anatomy 
of the horse which Leonardo had made. The latter is presumably 
now at Windsor in a more or less complete form. The wax model 
has not been identified. 

The list of other works of sculpture by Leonardo of which 
mention is made by any of the early authorities is a very meagre 
one. Lomazzo refers to a bas-relief of a horse in plaster done by 
Leonardo, which when he wrote (in 1584) was in the possession of 
the sculptor, il cavaliere Leone Aretino, the father of the Pompeo 
Leoni who formed the collection of Leonardo’s manuscripts 
known as the Codice Atlantico; and also mentions a head of 
Christ as a little child in terra-cotta modelled by Leonardo’s own 
hand, which he eulogizes as displaying ‘ the simplicity and inno- 
cence of childhood, together with a certain suggestion of wisdom, 
understanding, and majesty.’ This is perhaps one of the ‘ heads 
of children ’ to which Vasari refers in his account of the sculpture 
made by Leonardo when he was attending Verrocchio’s workshop. 
‘He worked not only in sculpture, executing in his youth, in 
terra-cotta, certain heads of women that are smiling, of which 
plaster casts are still taken, and likewise heads of children, which 
seem to have come from the hand of a master.’ In his Life of 
Verrocchio, Vasari mentions some of his drawings of female 
heads, ‘of which the features, expressions, and arrangement of 
the hair were constantly imitated for their exceeding beauty by 
Leonardo da Vinci.’ It has been observed that even the famous 
Leonardesque smile has its origin in Verrocchio’s work. It would 
appear reasonable to suppose that Verrocchio’s influence upon the 
work of his pupil was as strong in sculpture as in design. 

These few youthful works—heads of women smiling and heads 
of children—and a bas-relief of a horse, are all his performance as 
a sculptor of which there is any record apart from the Sforza 
statue, and none of these works, if still in existence, admit of 
identification. It is a hard task for connoisseurship to rear a 
superstructure upon such foundations. 

If Vasari’s attribution to Leonardo of one of the angels in 
Verrocchio’s picture of The Baptism of Christ be accepted, the 
angels serve to show the difference between the types of the two 
masters. Leonardo’s work in sculpture at this period presumably 
bore a similar relation to the Verrocchiesque type. Such work 
would be Verrocchiesque in inception, less mature, but with some 
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added mobility of feature and suppleness of limb. Of the various 
works in sculpture which have been attributed to Leonardo at one 
time and another on grounds of connoisseurship, the bust of St. 
John the Baptist in terra-cotta at South Kensington, the bas-relief 
of two youths bearing a shield in the Palazzo Communale at Pis- 
toia, and the bas-relief of Scipio in the Louvre all seem to possess 
these characteristics in a greater or less degree. 

But the comparative test is practically indispensable in order 
to substantiate these conclusions, and this is not available. It 
should moreover be observed that in the case of work which, if 
connected with Leonardo at all, must either date from the time 
of his apprenticeship or from the period immediately subsequent 
to it, it would not seem reasonable to infer that he prepared a 
design which another executed, since at this stage he would not 
presumably be employing pupils. It is perhaps worthy of remark 
that none of Leonardo’s pupils is known to have executed any 
independent work in sculpture. 

Leonardo lived for twenty years after the downfall of Ludovic 
Sforza, and all but the last one or two of these were years of 
strenuous activity. In the course of them he painted a few great 
pictures and made preparatory studies for many more, some of 
which were executed by his pupils. He served Caesar Borgia, the 
Signoria of Florence, and two successive Kings of France as 
military and civil engineer, travelling about in order to inspect 
fortresses, constructing watercourses and canals, studying how to 
divert the course of rivers. His skill and fame as an architect were 
such that he was constantly in request by local authorities for con- 
sultation and advice. He devised the mechanism of the pageant 
on the occasion of Louis the Twelfth’s triumphal entry into Milan 
in 1509, after the battle of Agnadello. Alongside of all these public 
undertakings, stealing away his interest from them, were the 
various forms of study and research, of the results of which his 
manuscripts contain so rich a harvest. These reveal his con- 
tinuous investigations in anatomy, physiology, astronomy, 
botany, and natural science. His public occupations and his intel- 
lectual activity during these twenty years present the picture of 
@ life rich in performance as few lives ever have been. The 
records—his own and those of his contemporaries—enable us to 
build it up with some approach to completeness. They do not, 
however, contain any reference to any work in sculpture as being 
executed by him after the time when he was occupied with the 
statue of Francesco Sforza. Surely the conclusion follows irre- 
sistibly that he only practised the art of sculpture during the 
earlier part of his life, that his works in sculpture were very few, 
and that the statue of Francesco Sforza, which was by far the 
greatest of them, was practically the last in point of time. It is 
possible to detect a certain disgust at the limitations imposed upon 
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him by the nature of his materials in the references to the statue 
which occur in his later letters to Ludovic. The Duke had squan- 
dered his resources, and could not afford to pay for the bronze for 
the casting ; it followed, therefore, that the work wherein—if we 
may judge either by the impression which it made upon his con- 
temporaries or even by the existing studies for it—Leonardo had 
expressed to the full the strength and grace of his art—that this 
work might not be translated into a substance that should endure, 
but that the fragile model of clay must await the buffets of chance. 
Lomazzo says that he had himself read a book written by 
Leonardo at the request of Ludovic Sforza in order to determine 
the question whether painting or sculpture was the more noble, 
in which it was maintained that the nobility of an art is in exactly 
inverse proportion to the amount of bodily fatigue and discomfort 
that its exercise involves. A portion of this treatise occurs in a 
manuscript now at Paris in the Bibliothéque Nationale, and others 
—of which the originals are not known now to exist—are in the 
early collection of his writings on art known as the T'rattato della 
Pittura, and may be consulted either in Ludvig’s edition of the 
book or in Solmi’s Frammenti Letterari e Filosofici di L. da V. 
The treatise apparently was intended to form part of a Philosophy 
of Art, various portions of which are in existence, in which the 
potentialities and capacity of all the arts underwent comparison. 
Its conclusions are especially worthy of comment, when we con- 
sider it to have been written during the time that Leonardo was 
at work upon the commission for the Sforza statue. The title of 
the section in the Paris manuscript runs, ‘ That Sculpture is less 
intellectual than Painting, and lacks many of its natural parts.’ 
* As practising myself the art of sculpture,’ he says, ‘ no less than 
that of painting, and doing both the one and the other in the same 
degree, it seems to me that without suspicion of unfairness I may 
venture to give an opinion as to which of the two is the more 
intellectual, and of the greater difficulty and perfection.’ The 
conclusions which follow are uniformly to the disadvantage of 
sculpture. Sculpture is dependent upon certain lights ; a picture 
carries everywhere with it its own light and shade. Sculpture 
cannot render the differences of colour; painting does not fail to 
do so in any particular. In sculpture the lines of perspective do 
not seem in any way true; those of painters may seem to extend 
a hundred miles beyond the work itself. Aerial perspective is out- 
side the scope of sculpture, as also is the representation of trans- 
parent or luminous bodies, or angles of reflection, or shining 
bodies, such as mirrors and like things of glittering surface, or 
mists, or dull weather. Even in degree of permanence sculpture 
is inferior to painting done upon copper covered. with white 
enamel, painted with enamel colours, and fused in the fire. 
VoL. LXVI—No. 394 4A 
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Mistakes in sculpture may be less easy to correct, but he 
rejects the argument that the fact of a mistake being irremediable 
makes the work more noble; ‘ it is more difficult to correct the 
mind of the master who makes such mistakes than the work which 
he has spoiled.’ ‘ Sculpture in bronze is imperishable, but paint- 
ing upon copper and enamel is absolutely eternal.’ If the com- 
parison is made only with panel painting, sculpture is more endur- 
ing, but ‘ painting is more beautiful, more imaginative, and richer 
in resource.’ In fine, ‘ painting is adorned with infinite possi- 
bilities of which sculpture can make no use.’ 

The passages in the Trattato della Pittura are of the same 
purport. In one he dwells upon the mechanical aspect of the 
sculptor’s art : the fatigue of body, the strength of arm necessary 
for the manual labour of cutting away the superfluous parts of the 
marble, the mixture of sweat and dust of marble on the face— 
white as that of a baker—and this is contrasted with a comfortable 
studio, where the painter can work attended, if he will, by 
musicians or readers, and not disturbed by the sound of hammers. 
In another passage he sums up Sculpture as lacking in beauty and 
gradation of colour, and in perspective and power to give vague 
contours to things farthest from the eye, and so to distinguish 
between things near and things far away ; as unable to represent 
the atmosphere that comes between the eye and a distant object 
as partially obscuring this object, like veiled figures, where the 
bare flesh is visible beneath the veil that covers it, or to reveal the 
small pebbles of various colours which lie under the surface of 
translucent waters. 

The tenor of these passages would seem to be to criticise sculp- 
ture primarily because it is not painting, and therefore does not 
possess its attributes, without at the same time endeavouring to 
estimate its separate and distinctive qualities. Any consideration 
of the achievement of Greek Art must suffice to show that much is 
left unsaid. The passages are none the less of value as a revelation 
of personality. They reveal how profoundly Leonardo was 
detached in mind from the calling of the sculptor. Vexatious 
delays had hindered the realization of his hopes with regard to 
the statue. But this does not alone suffice to account for the 
change. It is hard to conceive of the writer, while equally 
capable in both arts and endowed with full liberty of choice, 
exercising it in the future in favour of one which he considered to 
be the meaner and the less intellectual. The passages confirm the 
inference suggested by the silence of contemporary record, that 
the period of his activity as a sculptor ceased with the close of 
his first residence in Milan. 

Epwarp McCorpy. 
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THEN AND NOW 


THE close of a year, the approaching dissolution of Parliament, 
the possibility of a change of Government, give pause and invite 
to a consideration of the present situation, and to a comparison 
of the Feminist movement when the Liberals took office four 
years ago with their position to-day. 

It is not often realised for how short a time that movement 
has been at work. Forty years back from 1905, or forty-four 
years from to-day, will cover its operations. That seems a long 
time to the women who have worked for this particular end, 
though in truth it is but as yesterday in the history of political 
changes. How many years, how many centuries, has it taken 
men to win political freedom !, while the suffrage question, as at 
present understood, dates from about the time of the French 
Revolution. That women were not asking for a simple extension 
of the suffrage such as we have seen in successive Reform Bills, 
but that they were asking for a revolutionary recast of society of 
a kind new to historical experience, does not seem to have occurred 
to them, nor that such a change must inevitably take very many 
years to bring about. They had first to convert women, then to 
convert men. Have they persuaded the majority of the women 
of this country that votes are essential to their freedom and 
progress? Have they converted men? 

In 1905 the Feminist movement stood with considerable 
achievements behind it. The older suffragists had realised that 
before any real progress could be made women must have an edu- 
cation, and the middle-class woman had no education worthy of 
the name. It is not too much to say that the movement which 
gave us high schools for girls and built and endowed colleges for 
women was initiated and guided by women who desired the vote. 
The establishment of high schools was a great boon to a large 
class of women, who found it impossible to get an adequate edu- 
cation for their daughters owing to the cost of good girls’ schools 
and the still greater cost of private teaching at home, while the 
Utopia of colleges for women was but a dream. It is not to be 
supposed that all the women who worked for these great schemes 
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were suffragists ; it may be claimed that the pioneers and leaders 
belonged to that movement. It was a great work, and women 
may be grateful for what was then given to them, though we may 
wish that the lines of education then laid down had not been such 
a bald imitation of the well-worn methods of boys’ day schools, 
and that it had been possible to avoid stimulation of the craze for 
athletics and rivalries with other schools for game averages. The 
high school is apt to fail in giving the foundations of a true 
culture, just as the manners of the pupils are too often selfish, 
rough, and crude. We fear that the high-school girl is often any- 
thing but a comfort and help to her mother at home. In this 
respect we may count loss, not gain. 

The opportunities thrown open to women in college life have 
been nobly responded to by them, for they have shown that they 
can reach the highest academic honours. Women’s college 
education has had great results in providing the country with 
admirable tutors, teachers, and professional women. It has been 
said that the colleges have become too technical in this sense, 
and that they have not appealed to the large majority of women. 
George Eliot’s view on this matter is interesting : 


The danger she was alive to in the system of collegiate education was the 
possible weakening of the bonds of family affection and family duties. In 
her view the family life holds the roots of all that is best in our mortal lot; 
and she always felt that it is far too ruthlessly sacrificed in the case of English 
men by their public school and university education, and that much more is 
such a result to be deprecated in the case of women. 


The effect of this improved education was almost immediately 
apparent. Women began to be ashamed of amateur, careless 
work ; the average of all women’s work was raised ; women felt 
themselves able to take up and carry through onerous duties, as 
educational, poor-law, and sanitary inspectors, and in many other 
directions. Their work was valuable for the special womanly 
qualities they brought to it—the feminine gifts of quick sympathy, 
intuition, and attention to details. None can doubt that the com- 
munity has gained by their labours—and this, again, must be 
credited indirectly to the efforts of the older suffragists—though 
the need to find employment and to qualify for employment was 
an important factor in the situation. A Mrs. Browning, a George 
Eliot, a Mme. Curie, a Mrs. Creighton, a Mrs. Sidney Webb, 
owed their development to other sources. 

The Feminist party, then, in 1905, stood, as I have said, 
with solid achievements behind them. They had tried on several 
occasions for the parliamentary vote, and had almost won it, but 
at the last moment the insincerity and halfheartedness of their 
reputed friends lost them their victory, as they supposed. In 

1 Life of George Eliot, by J. W. Cross, vol. iii. pp. 428, 429. 
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spite of repeated failure, they commanded respect for the courage, 
pertinacity, ability, and levelheadedness they had shown, and 
this from all political parties, even those who entirely disapproved 
of their campaign. The militants at that time were few, 
free-lances who helped to make the situation more lively, but who 
were a negligible quantity. The chances of ultimate success for 
the cause had never seemed so good. 

What is the situation to-day? It is a question whether the 
militants do not now exceed in number the constitutional women 
—conversions of late seem to have been rather to that side. The 
money bags are certainly on the side of the militants, who spend 
lavishly on street pageants and sensational advertisements. We 
hear that the public meetings of both sections are thinly attended 
unless there is some unwonted attraction ; certainly there is less 
serious effort to convert and instruct the general public. To 
annoy and obstruct is not to convince or to inform. 

We venture to think that the constitutional women made a 
great blunder in not dissociating themselves in early days from a 
policy that was at once immoral and unwise. If we are asked to 
point to a time when remonstrance would have come with excel- 
lent effect, we would recall the incident when a young working 
girl was brought up from her home in a distant county and incited 
to behave publicly in a way which brought her under legal 
penalties. The girl was very young, much distressed at her posi- 
tion ; her parents were indignant, and the magistrate spoke his 
mind. Surely a party which exists to proclaim the rights of 
women to fair play and justice (sic) should begin by themselves 
showing that better way. We think that had the older suffragists 
dissociated themselves openly from that unwarrantable action 
much that has happened since would not have happened. 
Working women have not forgotten, nor are they likely to forget, 
this little incident. We doubt not that militant methods have 
long caused anxiety and regret to the constitutional women ; we 
fully realise that it was difficult and almost painful to separate 
from those who avowed themselves workers for the cause; but 
noblesse oblige. 

Those who make revolutions resorting to violence, themselves 
appeal to force and forfeit all right to complain. The revolu- 
tionist must be ready to pay the penalty willingly and cheerfully. 
It is not for him to choose his punishment when he breaks the 
law or to decide upon the more or the less. The ethics of martyr- 
dom have yet to be written, but it seems clear that a martyrdom 
which is deliberately courted and artificially planned beforehand 
is no martyrdom at all. In the early Church it was found neces- 
sary to forbid catechumens to seek martyrdom ; and we do well 
to remember that ‘smarting from the Roman rods’ was a very 
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different punishment from modern imprisonment in the second 
class. We can hardly imagine what the Roman penalty would 
have been for slapping a centurion’s face ! 

But when we have said this we admit freely that much 
courage, determination, and persistence have been shown. Would 
that it had been in a better cause, and that we could wipe out the 
injurious effect this campaign has had upon the future of women ! 
The point of hysterical emotion and unreason is always nearer 
with women than with men, nor is it discreditable to women that 
it should be so. Their nerve force is slighter, their self-restraint 
less. History shows us many waves of public emotion in which 
women have been swept off their feet. But though, with the 
Poet, we may indulge thoughts not unkindly towards the Jump- 
to-Glory Janes of the world, we must, in the interests of women 
themselves and of the community, beware lest we in any way 
encourage their suicidal action. 

It may be well to try to understand something of the 
grievances from which the militants believe that they suffer. 


I. They believe that women are exploited by men. 


In a sense that is true, but have not men been exploited by 
men? Are they not still so exploited? Was there ever a worse 
case of exploitation than the industrial conditions under which 
little children were brought up from workhouses to toil in mines 
and factories at the beginning of the nineteenth century? Women 
have not escaped exploitation, but they have not been so treated 
because they are women. If they have suffered more it is that 
they are weaker in bodily health and strength, that their work is 
as @ rule not so valuable as the work of men, that they enter the 
industrial field with an eye always on matrimony to escape from 
work. The horrible chaos into which modern industry has fallen 
has affected all workers alike: it is the great European problem 
before all the countries of the West. The case of the unhappy 
widow left alone with young children who has to return to daily 
toil after years spent in her own home, and can only find employ- 
ment at the lowest form of industry and at the lowest wage, is 
perhaps the most pitiful. We have heartily welcomed old-age 
pensions, but we have sometimes thought that it would have been 
better to begin by giving pensions to all widows with young 
children, and to all women of sixty. It would have been a public 
acknowledgment of the debt the country owes to wives and 
mothers. But we consider it grossly unjust to suggest that men 
have sought of deliberate purpose to exploit women. 


II. They consider that the law is unfair and unjust to women. 


Now that, by the Women’s Charter of 1882, women have entire 
control of their own property, to use and to leave behind them, 
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that special question is disposed of. Any readjustment of the law 
would probably level up woman’s responsibilities to man’s, as in 
the case of breach of promise damages, liability for children’s 
expenses, liability to contribute to husband’s support, cruelty to 
husband, slander of husband, liability for penalty in libel cases, 
liability for expenses of divorce actions, and in many other cases. 
Any impartial person must agree that the law leans on the side 
of indulgence to women—as to punishments inflicted on them, as 
to liabilities incurred by them, as to the general weight of respon- 
sibility, which is laid on the man rather than the woman.’ 


III. They consider it a slight and a degradation not to have 
the vote. 


Two phrases often used express this feeling: that women 
are reduced to the level of ‘ paupers, criminals, and lunatics,’ 
and that they have a ‘lower political status than Maoris 
and Kaffirs.’ We reply that they are reduced to the level 
of peers, members of the Royal Family, nearly all soldiers and 
sailors, and many other admirable men. If women in truth 
held so degraded a position, it is surprising to find them capable 
of the achievements we rehearsed at the beginning of this paper. 
Does the vote give value to the individual, or the individual to the 
vote? In any case the vote is not a right but a public trust, and 
the State has something to say as to the advisability of conferring 
it. It is strange that at a time when votes are depreciated by 
men some women should passionately desire them. It is also 
strange that the important municipal vote which has been granted 
them is disdained and neglected by them. Municipal elections 
in London and other great centres may attract a few women 
voters, but what is the case in the country-side? 


IV. They believe that the many-headed hydra of intem- 
perance and immorality will be overthrown and slain if women 
get the vote. 


They forget that neither sex is free of offence; that it needs 
spiritual weapons to slay spiritual foes. Spermaceti will not heal 
an inward wound. Mrs. Carrie Nation’s crusade with hatchets 
has had little effect upon the trade of the wine-shops, but the 
teaching of the medical profession is producing an immense 
reform. The exalted temper of the militant women would 
inevitably lead to many unconsidered and unwise crusades. 
Divorce will doubtless be made as easy as in America; sin of a 
certain kind will become crime and flood the law courts; while, 


2 The Women’s Charter, by Lady McLaren, is a serious attempt to deal 
with a large series of questions. 1 do not attempt to consider it in these few 
pages. If the need for these reforms can he proved, there would be no need of 
the vote to obtain them. 
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as we already see, sexual questions will be constantly under dis- 
cussion. It is an unlovely picture. In these matters we need 
scientific knowledge and advice, religious discipline, and the 
fervour of a finer ideal of life and human nature. Little of any 
value can come through the ballot-box or debates in Parliament, 
but we may look in the future to the legitimate action of the best 
and wisest women called in to the counsels of the Government for 
advice and co-operation. 

We have tried to state accurately what we believe to be the 
chief grievances of the militant women and to give in briefest 
form an answer. How does the political situation stand to-day? 
Four years ago the suffragists’ demand was a simple one : ‘ Votes 
for women as for men.’ The Liberals have refused it. A new 
women’s suffrage society has started on the basis of adult suffrage 
—a Bill for adult suffrage has been before Parliament. Some 
Socialists would support such a measure, others would only 
support manhood suffrage. The Unionist women’s society still 
supports the vote ‘as for men’ ; like the ostrich, they bury their 
heads and refuse to see adult suffrage stealing quickly upon them. 
Meantime the mass of women are stolidly indifferent ; ‘ A plague 
on all your houses ’ they say, and the more thoughtful resent the 
attitude of politicians by which the woman’s vote is considered 
only as a pawn in the political game, without reference as to 
whether the majority of women desire it or are fit to use it, or 
whether such a measure would be for the good of the community. 
Most Liberals, we imagine, would support manhood suffrage, but a 
torrential flood of new inexperienced women voters could not be 
let loose upon the country by any responsible politician of any 
school, for it would give to women the casting vote. 

We believe that the adventures of the militants have 
effectually cooled any slight feeling there might have been in the 
country for any measure of women’s suffrage. It is felt that this 
much of good has been done; we see for the first time what the 
political woman demands ; she will be satisfied with no half-gifts. 
The seat in Parliament, admission to public office, the seat on 
the Bench—these are the true goals. If the vote were given 
to-morrow the agitation in a worse form would continue for these 
further ‘ rights,’ as they would be called, and then for the passing 
of certain measures. Women desire all the privileges without 
the duties and responsibilities of men. It is time that Mr. Mill’s 
Subjection of Women were fairly and seriously considered and 
discussed. It differs very much from his other books in 
vehemence of statement and language. He was notoriously 
briefed by a woman, and was not able to correct or compare her 
statement by appeal to other women. He had no mother (she 
died when he was a young child), no sister, no large acquaintance 
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amongst women. One deep affection filled his life, and in that 
he thought he held complete understanding of a most difficult 
and complex question. The mistress of a house is no more ‘a 
slave ’ than the master of it. It is true that she is responsible for 
the household, and must stay at home often to mind her child. 
He must tramp to his daily toil in an office perhaps to earn 35s. a 
week. The margin of expenditure must be a very small one after 
actual needs are provided for. The wife would like to go to a 
dance, the husband would rather play the violoncello or golf than 
go to the City. But though man and woman are bound in their re- 
spective ways—both may find happiness, lead useful and honour- 
able lives, tasting of the best life has to give. Unemployment 
and ill-health are the grim spectres that menace such an existence ; 
there is nothing either degrading or enslaving that a woman 
should do her own housework and look after her own child, 
while the talk of economic independence for the woman in such 
a home is an absurdity. 

It is always said that a movement must not be judged by the 
first generation of its supporters. They are still under the in- 
fluence of older traditions. Are the militant women to be con- 
sidered as the legitimate’ successors of those who founded the 
suffrage movement? Are we to see in them the second and third 
generations of that movement? It is a curious speculation. 
Another curious speculation is whether woman is not committing 
@ sex suicide, destroying all that she has won in the past, atrophy- 
ing her finest qualities of heart and brain. 

Thus Nietzsche: ‘While woman appropriates new rights, 
aspires to be ‘‘ master,’’ and inscribes ‘‘ Progress of Woman ”’ 
on her flags and banners, the very opposite realises itself with 
terrible obviousness : woman retrogrades.’ 


Erne. B. Harrison. 
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A TRANSATLANTIC INVASION OF 1816 


CHARLES CARROLL, the famous Senator of Maryland, had seven 
children, six of whom were girls. The eldest of these died, and 
scarcely had Mary, his second daughter, attained to womanhood, 
than on the 13th of March 1786 Charles Carroll was forced to pen 
to a rejected suitor a letter which was little calculated to be 
welcome to the recipient. 


My daughter (he wrote), I am sorry to inform you, is much attached 
to, and has engaged herself to, a young English gentleman of the name of 
Caton. I do sincerely wish she had placed her affections elsewhere, but 
I’do not think myself at liberty to control her choice, when fixed on a 
person of exceptionable character. My assent to this union is obtained 
on these two conditions: that the young gentleman shall extricate himself 
from some debts which he has contracted, and shall get into a business 
sufficient to maintain himself and a family. These conditions he has 
promised to comply with, and when performed, there will be no other 
impediment in the way of his marriage. 


No account has survived of the effect produced upon the 
luckless suitor by this fateful letter; but the intelligence it con- 
veyed was soon confirmed, and that same autumn, at the age of 
seventeen, Mary Carroll married the young Englishman, Richard 
Caton. 

Youthful as she was at the time of her wedding, ‘ Polly’ 
Carroll had already become well known in the society in which she 
moved. Apart from her personal attractions, which were con- 
siderable, the position of her father alone would have ensured 
for her a large share of public attention. Charles Carroll, of 
Carrollton, was not only a man of great wealth, but throughout 
his life was a prominent figure in American politics. Of Irish 
origin, he traced his descent from the old princely family of the 
Carrolls of Ely O’Carroll, King’s County, Ireland, whose ancestor 
was Fiam, or Florence, King of Ely, who died in 1206. The 
grandfather of Charles Carroll, a staunch Roman Catholic, fled 
from Ireland in 1688, and eventually became Attorney-General 
of Maryland, thus evincing a capacity for public life, which his 
grandson inherited. 

Himself a small, spare man, but with much personal charm of 
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manner, Charles Carroll was justly proud of his beautiful 
daughter. She was, we are told, ‘ distinguished for the grace and 
elegance of her manners, as well as for her sweet and amiable 
qualities. She was a particular favourite of Washington, and 
one of the most charming ornaments of the Republican Court.’ 
Her portrait, painted by Robert Edge Pine, and preserved by her 
descendants, still testifies to her fascination. When, three years 
after her marriage, she accompanied her father to New York, her 
beauty created a sensation, while Washington openly expressed 
his affectionate admiration for the daughter of his old friend. 

Nor was the man to whom she had united herself apparently 
unworthy of his good fortune. Richard Caton, the successful 
rival of the luckless Daniel, was of an appearance almost as pre- 
possessing as her own. Tall, dignified, and exceptionally hand- 
some, he is said to have been striking both in manner and person. 
Although he could not boast a princely descent, his family was old 
and honourable. Different branches of it, said to have a common 
origin, are mentioned in the page of history. One line is entered 
in Domesday Book, one ancestor fought at Agincourt, another 
took a company of archers to Flodden Field, yet another, named 
Le Caton Fidéle, was Governor of Calais under one of the 
Edwards. Devout Catholics, the Catons left money to many 
Shrines and founded at least one Abbey ; they were monks, abbots, 
and priors till the Reformation, when some branches of the family 
became converted to the new faith, while others adhered to their 
old religion and endured persecution in Jacobean times. Still 
opulent and powerful through the generations, the Catons have 
left their trace in the names of villages in Norfolk, Derbyshire, 
Devonshire, Yorkshire, and Lancashire, while in the latter 
county, whence came the immediate ancestors of Richard Caton, 
in the villages of Caton and Heysham, they have held land for 
generations, and still hold it. 

In days when the population round Manchester and Lancaster 
was comparatively small, and the means of travelling limited, 
the families residing there intermarried till the exact relationships 
between them are difficult to trace. From recent investigations, 
however, it appears that the grandfather of Richard Caton was a 
Captain Joseph Caton, who commanded his own ship, the Great 
Tom of Lincoln. Reputed to have been the first Caton who ever 
entered trade, he was a slave dealer and owner of property in 
Jamaica. His son Joseph married a girl of sixteen, and had a 
family of eight children, of whom Richard was born on the 
15th of April 1763. 

Some say that Richard Caton journeyed over to America as 
stevedore in a merchant ship; others that it was as a non-com- 
missioned officer that he first found his way thither. All that is 
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known with certainty is that in 1786 he became a merchant in 
Baltimore, and in 1790 he entered into an association for the 
manufacture of cotton. Further, it was hinted that he was looked 
upon by the older residents in Baltimore somewhat in the light of 
a foreign adventurer. 

There is no doubt that his good fortune was calculated to excite 
enmity. A man of real ability and of great fascination, albeit 
rather arrogant in manner, Richard Caton, with presumably little 
of this world’s goods to substantiate his claim, had at one stroke 
secured a wife beautiful and wealthy, and allied himself with one 
of the foremost families in the land of his adoption. Small 
wonder that those who envied him were ready to question his 
claim to success, and to dwell with scarcely veiled ill-nature on 
his demerits. Moreover, it must be admitted that one failing to 
which he was addicted must have given a handle to his enemies. 
It will be seen that at the time of his engagement to Mary Carroll 
he had already contracted debts which his prospective father-in- 
law was anxious to see settled, and whether owing to rash specu- 
lation, or owing to an inherent tendency to extravagance, Richard 
Caton throughout his life showed the same propensity for 
involving himself in pecuniary straits. 

To a man of the cautious temperament of Charles Carroll, 
who, it is stated, loved money for money’s sake, this failing in 
his daughter’s husband was a constant source of anxiety and 
annoyance. Yet, apart from this’ undesirable idiosyncrasy, 
Richard Caton was a man of undoubted culture and of scholarly 
tastes. He was particularly interested in geological research, 
and, in a minor degree, in scientific farming. He was one of the 
founders, in 1795, of the ‘ library company ’ whose collection was 
merged in the library of the Maryland Historical Society. 

Whether the lovely Mary ever rued her early choice, history 
does not relate. As the years went by and she became the mother 
of four daughters, named respectively Marianne, Elizabeth, 
Louisa, and Emily, whose beauty threatened to rival her own, her 
whole anxiety seems to have centred in the endeavour to procure 
for her children the advantages which were not always compatible 
with her straitened means. Yet despite his extravagance, it is 
certain that Richard Caton at one time was in the possession of a 
large income, and his family, outwardly at least, maintained 
the semblance of wealth and of luxury. The lovely Caton sisters 
grew up in a comfortable country house, given by Charles Carroll 
to his daughter on her marriage, which was situated on a fine 
estate called Brooklandwood, not far from Baltimore. The site 
which it then occupied is now in the heart of Catonsville, a 
flourishing suburb of the modern town, but in those days Balti- 
more was of very different dimensions, and the hills round the 
growing young city were adorned with the country houses of its 
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prominent citizens. Thus the young girls did not lack society. 
Apart from visits to the home of their grandfather, Charles 
Carroll, where they found themselves the centre of attraction and 
the admiration of all the neighbouring beauz, there came to reside 
near their own home many of their connexions, and among their 
closest acquaintances were names not unknown to posterity. 

In 1800 their uncle, Charles Carroll the younger, married the 
daughter of the Hon. Benjamin Chew, Chief Justice of Penn- 
sylvania, and settled in an adjacent house called Homewood, 
which had been built for him by his father, Charles Carroll. 
Thither, too, came the young bride’s sister, charming Peggy Chew, 
who had been admired by the unfortunate Major André, a memory 
which she cherished with tender regret, until she married and 
likewise settled in the neighbourhood. And, still more important 
to the destiny of one of the Caton sisters, a mile south of Home- 
wood was the Homestead, where dwelt the wealthy merchant 
William Paterson (or, as his name was spelt later, Patterson), 
and where grew up Robert Patterson and his brilliant sister Betsy, 
whose brief married life with her husband, Jerome Bonaparte, 
was also passed in this home of her childhood. 

The intimacy between the Catons and Pattersons was great, 
although Mary, as she was usually called, the eldest of the Caton 
sisters, was but a child when took place the celebrated wedding 
of Betsy Patterson and the brother of the great Napoleon. Yet 
the sight of the deserted wife of the King of Westphalia must 
have been familiar to Mary’s childhood, and her constant com- 
panion during those years has left on record some interesting 
recollections of this early friendship. Under the same roof which 
sheltered the daughters of Richard Caton, there grew to woman- 
hood a small coloured girl, named Henrietta Johnson, who had 
been adopted into their household as humble playmate or 
attendant, and who was destined to grow old in a service of love 
which she never quitted. She lived to describe, a century later, 
how she had played with little Jerome in the garden of the 
Caton’s house, and had heard Madame Jerome Bonaparte with 
her own lips relate there the story of her then recent ill-treatment 
at the hands of the conqueror of Europe. Meanwhile, in the 
family correspondence, we have glimpses of balls and merry- 
makings at which the Catons and Pattersons met and mingled, 
till at length the natural outcome of propinquity and mutual 
liking took place, and, in 1816, Mrs. Shelmerdine, the sister of 
Richard Caton the elder, made an entry in the family Bible which 
is still extant. This was to the effect that her niece, Marianne 
Caton, had wedded Robert Paterson, son of William Paterson, 
of a Scottish family.* 

1 This Bible is now in the possession of Dr. Joseph Caton Shelmerdine, in 
India. Mr. William Woodville Shelmerdine, of Taioma, Clyde Street, Dunedin, 
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Thus, by a curious fate, did the Roman Catholic descendant 
of the Papist fanatic, Charles Carroll, and of the persecuted 
Catons, wed the man who was reported to be the descendant 
of the Presbyterian fanatic, Robert Paterson, known as Old 
Mortality. 

Mary Caton, though only nineteen at the time of this 
marriage, is said already to have had as many suitors as the fair 
Helen. Since her first entry into society two years previously, 
she had been an acknowledged belle of Baltimore. The heritage 
of good looks which had devolved to her from both parents found 
expression in her extraordinary beauty, her brilliant eyes and her 
exquisitely moulded neck and head; while her graceful and 
dignified carriage, her sparkling wit, and her many accomplish- 
ments combined to enchant all who came in contact with her. 
The granddaughter of a man of celebrity and wealth uniting 
herself with one of the richest families in Baltimore—who never 
forgot that they had already contracted a royal alliance—the 
wedding took place with a magnificence suited to the position of 
both families. Archbishop Carroll, the first Roman Catholic 
Bishop of the United States, performed the ceremony, after 
which the festivities were kept up on a scale of old-fashioned 
hospitality for many weeks. Bridal tours were then unknown, 
but six weeks after the marriage Mr. and Mrs. Robert Patterson 
sailed for Europe, attended by Henrietta Johnson, and accom- 
panied by the two elder Miss Catons, Elizabeth and Louisa, the 
youngest, Emily, remaining at home with her parents. 

It must have been an eventful day for the three sisters when 
they set forth from the land of their birth for the distant island 
of their ancestry. Not many years previously England and 
America had been at war, and a feeling of hostility still smouldered 
between the two countries, which, in 1812, had again burst into 
active enmity. Accustomed, however, to a diversity of opinion 
amongst their nearest relatives in politics as well as in religion, 
the sisters had long accepted the knowledge that, during that 
war, half their family had fought on one side and half on 
the other. They probably cherished little sentiment with 
regard to the political aspect of this question, yet they 
must have been fully aware that, at that date, Americans were 


New Zealand, possesses a copy of the entry. He is the grandson of Mrs. Shel- 
merdine, née Mary Caton, sister to Richard Caton the elder; and he attests that 
his grandmother, who was the contemporary of, and personally acquainted with, 
William Patterson, told him that the Pattersons were descended from Old Mor- 
tality, and that she had received her knowledge of the fact from the lips of 
William Patterson himself. It appears, however, that the Pattersons, who were 
ambitious, were not proud of this descent, and were not usually willing to acknow- 
ledge it. This would account for the many contradictory statements which they 
made with regard to this question. 
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regarded in England, as Raikes points out, in the light of 
‘foreigners, and of a nation hitherto little known in our aristo- 
cratical circles.’ But the sisters did not set forth on their 
adventurous expedition unprepared for the difficulties which they 
might have to encounter. Letters of introduction from the 
celebrated Washington were the talisman which was to gain for 
them the entrée into English society, while their own incom- 
parable beauty was a weapon with which they might well expect 
to conquer the land of their invasion. 

It is said that when they arrived in England unwelcomed and 
unknown, one of the first to offer them hospitality was the liberal- 
minded Coke of Norfolk, who, through his staunch, though 
unacquainted admirer, Washington, had received early intelli- 
gence of their arrival. Coke, whose name at that date was well 
known to Americans as their adherent throughout the war, 
entertained the three sisters in a manner which called forth warm 
expressions of gratitude from their parents in America. His 
opinion of Elizabeth and Louisa is not known, but his verdict 
upon Mary Patterson has survived in a letter which he wrote to 
William Roscoe some years later, when Mr. and Mrs. Patterson 
were paying another visit to Holkham before embarking for the 
Continent : 


There is a most beautiful and lovely woman in my house of the name of 
Paterson (an American), with her sisters, the two Miss Catons. They are 
anxious to be known to you, and propose when they leave England to embark 
at Liverpool. Any attention shown to them will be esteemed as a mark of 
favour conferred upon me. The fascinating and lively deportment of Mrs. 
Paterson will soon speak for itself; she is so extremely amiable and natural 
in her manners as to engage the admiration of everybody. She is an orna- 
ment to her sex, and has a claim to every attention that can be shown 
to her in this country. I shall ever lament the day she leaves us. 


Doubtless Roscoe did not fail to respond to this attractive 
appeal; but long before the date of this letter the sisters had 
become well known in London society. Indeed, the events which 
followed their arrival in England must have surpassed their most 
sanguine expectations. Not many weeks had they been in this 
country before a rumour of their marvellous beauty began to be 
spread abroad. Soon, just as the great Washington had admired 
their mother, Mary Carroll, so the great Duke of Wellington 
acknowledged himself fascinated with her daughter. The future 
conqueror of Napoleon was himself conquered. He personally 
presented Mary Patterson to the Regent at Court, and the First 
Gentleman in Europe, who considered himself no mean con- 
noisseur in beauty, is said to have exclaimed in amazement, ‘ Is 
it possible there can exist so beautiful a woman?’ Indeed, such 
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was the impression made upon the Prince’s mind that in 1818, 
when Richard Rush presented his credentials at St. James’s as 
Minister of the United States, immediately the formal ceremony 
was over the Prince proceeded to compliment him on the beauty 
of his three countrywomen. In short, ‘ the American Graces,’ as 
they were speedily named, became the rage. Wherever they 
went they were féted, courted, and flattered. Byron in the midst 
of his ceaseless intrigues saw the beautiful Mary and made her 
the model for his Zuleika. It is believed to have been her 
image which inspired him when he wrote of ‘The might—the 
majesty of loveliness! ’ 


Such was Zuleika—such around her shone 

The nameless charms unmark’d by her alone ; 

The light of love, the purity of grace, 

The mind, the music breathing from her face, 
The heart whose softness harmonised the whole— 
And, oh! that eye was in itself a soul ! 


In short, the triumphal progress of the sisters knew neither 
party nor creed. It is probable that the very conditions to which 
they had been accustomed from their earliest childhood had 
broadened their outlook, and while this predisposed them to view 
with leniency opposing opinions or contending factions, had 
endowed them with an adaptability of temperament which now 
stood them in good stead. Thus Mary, allied by marriage with 
Napoleon, could yet sustain a life-long friendship with the Duke 
of Wellington ; admired by the Prince Regent, could yet charm 
Coke of Norfolk, that Prince’s implacable foe ; and the friend and 
correspondent of Byron, could yet remain pure and unassailed in 
character. For such was the discreet and dignified behaviour of 
all three sisters that no breath of scandal ever tarnished their 
fair fame. 

Meanwhile, in far-away Baltimore, the news of their triumph 
was received with delight, and brought solace to the mother who 
had parted with them voluntarily, believing it to be for their 
worldly advantage. It must have greeted the envious ears of 
Mary’s sister-in-law, Elizabeth Bonaparte, till her life in the 
merchant-city waxed yet more intolerable to her, and, in 1815, 
she too set forth on a tour upon the Continent. She was at 
Cheltenham that same year, and it is probable that, for a time, 
she may have joined her brother and his wife, and may have 
shared with them the society of her old acquaintance, the Iron 
Duke, who had admired and befriended her before he met these 
younger Baltimore beauties. But Elizabeth does not display a 
very friendly spirit towards her sister-in-law at this date of her 
career, and in her private correspondence there are tokens of a 
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very bitter jealousy having animated her on hearing of Mary’s 
friendship with Wellington. 

You would be surprised (she writes with angry cynicism) if you knew 
how great a fool she is at the power she exercises over the Duke ; but I believe 
he has no taste for les femmes d’ esprit, which is, however, no reason for going 
into extremes, as in this case. He gave her an introduction to the Prince 
Regent and to everyone of consequence in London and Paris. She had, how- 
ever, no success in France, where her not speaking the language of the country 
was a considerable advantage to her, since it prevented her nonsense from 
being heard ! 

In the summer of 1816 Elizabeth, who was then in Paris, 
must have felt still further annoyed on hearing of an incident to 
which Mary Patterson used subsequently to refer as having been 
one of the most memorable of her life. She and her sisters were 
staying in Brussels, where was also the Duke, when it occurred 
to them that it would be something worth accomplishing to visit 
the field of Waterloo in company with the hero of that victory, 
which had taken place only the year previously. They therefore 
begged the Duke to accompany them, and, although obviously 
reluctant, he at last consented. Accordingly, on the 18th of 
June, the first anniversary of the battle, they actually spent the 
morning going over the field with him while he explained to them 
the entire plan of campaign. Late in the afternoon they 
returned to Brussels, much delighted with their expedition, and 
dined with the Duke. But in the evening their host was 
unusually silent, he scarcely responded to their light-hearted 
questioning, his face was supremely melancholy, while occasion- 
ally heavy sighs escaped him. And gradually the lively 
chatter of the sisters was hushed as they realised that never till 
that day had the hero of Waterloo revisited the scene of his 
greatest triumph, and that now he was thinking—not of the 
glory—but of the price of victory. Mary Patterson said after- 
wards that had she ever imagined the distressing effect that 
expedition would have upon him, she would never have suggested 
his accompanying them. 

But the intimacy with the Iron Duke soon had its effect on 
the lives of one of the sisters. Sir Felton Bathurst Hervey, 
grandson of the Marquis of Bristol and A.D.C. to the Duke of 
Wellington, now fell in love with Louisa Caton, and they were 
married on the 1st of March 1817. A very interesting description 
of the Battle of Waterloo was afterwards written by the bride- 
groom in a letter to his wife’s grandfather, at the special request of 
the old Senator, and was published in this Review in 1893.7 Sir 
Felton had, moreover, been one of the most gallant officers in 
the Peninsular War, and had lost his right arm at the Battle 


? “A Contemporary Letter on the Battle of Waterloo,’ communicated by the 
Duchess of Leeds, NineteentH Century, March 1893. 
Vou. LXVI—No. 394 4B 
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of Vittoria. It is said that in a subsequent skirmish he had a 
curious escape from imminent death. The Duke of Wellington 
had sent him with an order to a distant part of the field. Sir 
Felton rode off without a sword, holding his bridle in his solitary 
left hand and with his empty sleeve fastened across his breast. 
Suddenly he saw an armed French officer galloping towards him 
with evidently murderous intentions. Knowing himself to be 
defenceless, Sir Felton gave himself up for lost, and, wheeling 
round, prepared to meet his fate unflinchingly. The French 
officer dashed up, raised himself in his stirrups, and had uplifted 
his sword ready to strike, when his eye fell on the empty sleeve 
upon his enemy’s breast. Recognising that he was about to slay 
a helpless man, with an instinct of chivalry which deserves com- 
memoration, he lowered his weapon in the form of a salute, and 
rode quietly away. 

Two months after the wedding the bridal couple were in Paris 
with the Duke of Wellington, for Lady Granville writes in June 
of that year: ‘The Duke of Wellington is here with one 
American branch, Lady Hervey . . . and to-day Mrs. Patterson 
could not have seen him more devoted.’ Later, Wellington, 
who had always had a high regard for the bravery of his A.D.C., 
entertained the bride and groom for many weeks at Walmer 
Castle. ‘From Mrs. Patterson’s account of the Duke,’ wrote 
Charles Carroll in 1818, ‘ there could not be a more friendly and 
amiable man ; and all who know Hervey love him.’ Meanwhile 
dinners and fétes were given in honour of the newly married 
couple by many noted people, and, among others, the Duchess of 
Rutland gave a ball. Herself the last survivor of a former 
famous trio of beauties who had graced the Court of George the 
Third many years before, and of which the other members were 
the handsome Duchess of Gordon and the celebrated Georgina, 
Duchess of Devonshire, the old Duchess yet generously 
announced that in beauty, grace, and dignity the three American 
sisters surpassed all the lovely women she had ever seen. 

But the married life of the young couple was destined to be 
short. Two years after the wedding Sir Felton died, and his 
widow, accompanied by her unmarried sister, Elizabeth Caton, 
forthwith went abroad and travelled extensively on the Continent. 
The Pattersons had meanwhile returned to Baltimore, and 
when in 1822 Mr. Robert Patterson died, Mary, in the first 
days of her widowhood, decided to rejoin her sisters upon the 
Continent. ‘I hear Mrs. Robert Patterson is coming out,’ wrote 
Elizabeth Bonaparte. ‘She will be the best sailor in the world. 
Her sisters are not married yet, which, considering their per- 
severing endeavours and invincible courage, rather surprises 
me!’ Many, however, were the regrets expressed by Mary’s 
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countrymen at her departure, and tkwre is little doubt that offers ~ 
for her hand were not lacking. ‘ The beautiful Madonna widow, 
Mrs. P.,’ is referred to in sentimental terms by Christopher 
Hughes and other correspondents of Coke of Norfolk at this date. 
But Mary was obdurate in her determination to leave the United 
States. Possibly their initiation into fashionable life had given 
the sisters, as it gave their critic Elizabeth Bonaparte, a distaste 
for the mercantile society at Baltimore ; but certain it is that while 
their mother, still dazzled by the social success which had at- 
tended them, kept them liberally supplied with money at the cost 
of personal privations, her daughters showed little inclination to 
remain with her in the home of their childhood. 
In 1824 Lady Granville wrote : 


I called upon Mrs. Patterson, an American lady. She seemed a very 
charming person, very handsome, with l’air noble and not a shade of her 
mother country. She shook all over, but if from grief for the loss of Mr. 
Patterson, or sentiment at the recollection of the Duke of Wellington (who 
persuaded me to call), or coldness of the room, I do not presume to judge. 


Not long afterwards the two young widows and their still un- 
married sister were again guests of their old friend the Iron Duke. 
This once more roused the ire of Elizabeth Bonaparte, whose 
comments upon the situation waxed yet more scathing. 


I hear (she wrote) that the Duke gave Mary a cold reception on her second 
visit to England ; that the Duke is said to be tired of the Catons; but tired 
or not, they pursue him, live on his estate, and until he gets them husbands 
he will never be rid of them. . . . Men are seldom matches for the impudence, 
perseverance, and artifice of women. The Catons have been a great dis- 
advantage to the American character by the fraud they practised to get 
husbands, affirming they had forty thousand pounds fortune, besides great 
expectations from grandpapa. 


Malice, indeed, could scarcely go further than some of the in- 
sinuations vented by Elizabeth in this letter, especially since the 
fortune of the eldest of the American Graces eventually proved 
to be over 186,0001., apart from considerable landed property ; 
but Elizabeth’s mind had been embittered by her mis- 
fortunes, and her pen was too often dipped in gall. 
Yet even her cynicism was soon to be transformed into 
the admiration with which success never failed to in- 
spire her, since the visit at which she sneered was destined to 
be an eventful one in the life of Mary Patterson. For the first 
time Mary now met the Duke’s brother, Lord Wellesley, then 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whose wife had died in 1816, the year 
when Mary had been staying in Brussels. Lord Wellesley was at 
once struck with the beauty of the fair American, and forthwith 
made no secret of his admiration for her. In 1825 Mary went 


over to Ireland with her sister Elizabeth, when he showed her yet 
4B2 
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more marked attention ; and soon it was announced that the Lord 
Lieutenant was to marry the most beautiful of the American 


Graces. 

The news sped to Baltimore, and, as may be imagined, was 
received there with the greatest excitement. Even Elizabeth 
Bonaparte could not sufficiently express her approbation, and her 
comments upon the event form curious reading. 


I suppose (she wrote to her father) you have heard of Mary’s great good 
fortune in marrying the Marquis of Wellesley [sic]. He is sixty-six years 
old—so much in debt that the plate on his table is hired; had his carriage 
once seized in the streets of Dublin, and has great part of his salary mort- 
gaged ; but with all these drawbacks to perfect happiness he is considered a 
very great match, because he is a man of rank. She has certainly had great 
luck, and Mrs. Caton may with truth congratulate herself upon the judgment 
and patience she displayed in sending her daughters to Europe, and in keep- 
ing them abroad until something advantageous offered. The Marquis is 
very infirm, but at his death she will, of course, obtain a pension as a poor 
peeress, and her mother can support her if she does not, which, of course, 
she will be too happy to do now they are connected so highly. I wish some- 
thing would offer for my son; everyone can marry their children greatly 
except myself. 


In another letter she says : 


I write by this packet to announce to you the marriage of Mrs. Robert 
Patterson. Mrs. Brown received a letter from Betsy Caton the day on which 
it was to take place. 

She has made the greatest match that any woman ever made, and I sup- 
pose now that people will see that Mrs. Caton was right in starving herself 
to keep her daughters in Europe. The Marquis of Wellesley is Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. He is sixty-five. He married an Italian singer, by 
whom he had a family of children. She isdead. He has no fortune; on the 
contrary, he is over head and ears in debt. His salary is 30,0001. per annum 
as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. He will be there eighteen months longer, 
and if the King does not give him another place he is entitled as a poor 
nobleman to at least a thousand pounds a year. He is the brother of the Duke 
of Wellington. 

The Catons, I suppose, will be enchanted at the match, and with reason, 
too, for it gives them a rank in Europe, and with Mr. Carroll’s money to keep 
it up they may be considered the most fortunate in the United States of 
America. He being without fortune is of little consequence when his rank is 
considered. There is not a woman in Europe who would not prefer a man of 
rank without money to the richesf man in the world who has no title. To 
be sure, it would not have done for a poor woman to marry a poor nobleman ; 
but, of course, old Mr. Carroll will strain every nerve to maintain his grand- 
daughters now that they have beyond all probability connected themselves so 
highly. Mary’s fortune is reported in Europe to be 800,000 dollars cash. 
It has been mentioned in all the papers at that sum. 

Mrs. Caton deserves the unexpected good fortune which has now occurred 
to her family by the sacrifices she has made to support them abroad. I can 
only say that if Jerome were a girl and had made such a match, I am convinced 
I should have died with joy. 


In short, the cynicism of Elizabeth’s commendation surpassed 
even that of her malice, not the least curious phase of it being her 
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own complete unconsciousness of the sarcasm which she was~ 
uttering. Moreover, characteristically viewing the marriage solely 
from its social aspect, she ignored all which has made the name of 
Richard Wellesley great in history. His rank, his position as 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, the ambition which would find satis- 
faction in such an alliance, are gravely weighed against his age, his 
infirmity, his debts, and are recognised to be ample compensation. 
But the fact that his claim to fame had been dimmed only by the 
greater fame of his brother, that he was a distinguished scholar, 
statesman, and orator, that he was a man of whom Alison could 
write, ‘His energy and determination, his moral courage and 
thorough acquaintance with military affairs rendered him, even 
in the days of Fox and Pitt, the foremost statesman of his age ’— 
such facts call for no recognition from the pen of Elizabeth 
Bonaparte. 

And the inference is inevitable that Mary Patterson probably 
regarded her suitor from a like standpoint. Despite the good looks 
for which he was always conspicuous, despite the fascination of a 
mind which could dominate those with whom he came in contact, 
Lord Wellesley, at the date of his second marriage, was not a 
bridegroom being to captivate the fancy of a spoilt beauty like the 
Madonna widow, who was still young, and had lost her first 
husband only three years previously. But if ambition could bridge 
over the incongruities of the match, Mary must have indeed 
realised her heart’s desire. She was now to have, as her sister- 
in-law pointed out, an unassailable rank in Europe. She was to 
be the only reigning queen in the British Isles, for the queenless 
Court of George the Fourth would lack the lustre of the Irish 
Court presided over by the beautiful American of Irish ancestry. 
And splendid as had been the ceremony of her first wedding, 
twelve years previously, her second wedding betokened the regal 
magnificence upon which she was entering. 

At three o’clock on the afternoon of the 29th of October 1825 
the carriages of the Lord Lieutenant drove up to the doors of the 
hotel where Mary and her sister had been staying for the last three 
months. The servants in attendance were in their State liveries, 
sky-blue coats lined with white silk richly embroidered, and 
embroidered waistcoats with gilt buttons ornamented by a sham- 
rock in the middle of a star. Striking as was the appearance of the 
equipages, the large mounted escort which accompanied them was 
further calculated to attract attention, and as Mary, followed by 
her suite, drove through streets bright with bunting in her honour, 
the crowd hailed her with the excitement which they would have 
bestowed upon a royal progress. At the Viceregal residence in 
Phoenix Park a sumptuous banquet awaited her, and at eight 
o’clock, in the midst of a brilliant assembly, the wedding ceremony 
was performed by the Lord Primate of Ireland. 
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Forthwith Ireland exerted every effort to do honour to its 
beautiful Vicereine. One dazzling entertainment succeeded 
another, a succession of balls, fétes, and banquets kept Dublin 
in a state of gaiety, and at each public event Mary, the Vicereine, 
appeared in royal splendour, looking and acting the part of a 
queen. On the 11th of May 1826 a ball was given at the Rotunda, 
of which a description has survived. At ten o’clock the Viceroy 
entered the room with his beautiful wife leaning upon his arm. 
‘They were received with acclamations, and all eyes were fixed 
upon the pair as, with slow and stately steps, they advanced up the 
saloon, followed by a brilliant suite. A throne, surmounted by a 
magnificent canopy of scarlet and gold, was erected at-the extreme 
end of the reception-room ; here they seated themselves while their 
suite formed a hollow square around it, to exclude the crowd of 
spectators from a too near approach. The Marquis Wellesley 
wore a rich uniform decorated with Orders. The Marchioness was 
dressed simply in white, but looked every inch a queen. She was 
dignified, but at the same time easy in her manners. Her figure 
was exquisitely proportioned, her arms and shoulders were beauti- 
fully moulded ; her features were classical, her profile delicate and 
distinguished, her complexion fair and lovely beyond description, 
and her nose, that difficult feature, was straight and Grecian in 
form. Certainly no other Court in Europe could have produced a 
woman of greater elegance or more accomplished manners than the 
American Queen of the Irish Court.’ 

And in the midst of her eventful life, one wonders if Mary’s 
thoughts ever turned to the husband whom she had laid in an early 
grave, or to the mother who had starved herself to procure for her 
daughters a triumph she might never share? Yet there is ample 
proof that despite her gratified ambition Mary retained the 
unaffected sincerity of mind and manner, the ‘sweetness 
and discression,’ which had been her youthful charm. 
The plain white dress in which she clothed herself for an 
occasion on which she was to be the centre of observation was in 
its very simplicity typical of her attitude towards her new estate. 
It is pleasant, too, to record that, still accompanied by Henrietta 
Johnson, the servant of her childhood, Mary never forgot that 
faithful companion, but made her housekeeper, and honoured her 
with an affection to which her long years of service entitled her. 
In short, outwardly, Mary’s life remained as it had ever been, 
blameless and dignified ; while her private happiness is attested 
by a letter from Charles Carroll in 1830. ‘ You are seldom out 
of my thoughts,’ he writes; ‘figure then to yourself how much 
I am affected by the account you have given me of the love and 
tenderness of your husband, so estimable and so loved and 
esteemed by you. Brilliant as is your situation, without that 
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mutual esteem and affection it would soon become an irksome 
load.’ 

The fact of the Lord Lieutenant having married a Roman 
Catholic must have been unpopular among the Orangemen ; but 
Lord Wellesley was capable of carrying off the situation with his 
natural cleverncss. Miss Cornelia Knight relates that once he 
was at dinner with a party of Irish gentlemen, chiefly Orangemen, 
and on the dining-room walls hung a picture of the victory of 
Boyne Water. The company, wishing to trick him into pro- 
nouncing an opinion on that great historical event, invited him to 
change his seat. ‘Surely, my lord,’ said one, ‘ you would not 
turn your back on Boyne Water?’ Lord Wellesley, seeing the 
trap laid for him, cleverly parried the question by pointing to a 
bottle of claret that stood before him: ‘Oh,’ he remarked, 
casually, ‘ you know I never look at water when I can get wine! ’ 

Two months after the ball at the Rotunda news came from 
America that Mary’s aged grandfather, Charles Carroll, had been, 
in a singularly dramatic manner, left the sole survivor of the fifty- 
seven signers of the Declaration of Independence. On the morning 
of the 4th of July 1826 there were three left alive, by the evening 
there was but one. ‘ At the very time when millions of freemen 
were celebrating the Jubilee of their country’s independence, and 
pronouncing with reverential lips the names of these three, John 
Adams and James Jefferson died, leaving Charles Carroll the sole 
survivor. Upon the next anniversary of the 4th of July a banquet 
was given at Charleston, at which Bishop England proposed a 
toast : ‘‘ Charles Carroll, of Carrellton—in the land from which his 
grandfather fled in terror, his daughter now reigns a Queen.”’’ 

Meanwhile, rumour had been persistently busy respecting the 
re-marriage of Mary’s sister, Lady Hervey. In 1822 she was 
staying at Holkham with her sister Elizabeth, when it was 
remarked that she viewed with special favour not only Captain 
Spencer (second son of the second Earl Spencer), but also his 
brother, the celebrated Lord Althorp, who had been left a widower 
in 1818. If the old correspondence may be trusted, such was the 
dangerous fascination of the lady that both the objects of her 
attention beeame extremely alarmed. ‘Lady Hervey is still 
here,’ wrote Miss Coke to her fiancé; ‘ you know she was the 
celebrated Miss Caton. I wish you had heard Captain Spencer 
last night declaring that she had made her first attack on Jack 
(Althorp), who was so terrified that he had serious thoughts of 
leaving the house, shooting and all!’ Lord Althorp, however, 
soon had an opportunity of turning the laugh against his younger 
brother. It appears that Coke had been a silent observer of what 
was taking place, and one evening, having proposed as a toast the 
health of the newly-engaged couple, his daughter and Mr. Spencer- 
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Stanhope, he announced a second toast, and once more raised his 
glass. ‘Lady Hervey and Captain Spencer!’ he proclaimed 
amidst profound silence ; ‘and may they speedily follow so good 
an example!’ ‘The irrepressible delight of Lord Althorp and the 
discomfiture of the unfortunate Captain Spencer may be better 
imagined than described. 

Captain Spencer, however, escaped safely from the fascination 
of the beautiful widow, and six years after she married Francis 
.Godolphin d’Arcy Osborne, eldest son of the Duke of Leeds, by 
which marriage she became Marchioness of Carmarthen, and later 
was the first American to wear the strawberry leaves. Her good 
fortune again drew forth envious comment from Elizabeth 
Bonaparte : 

Parents must consider the interests of their children. Mrs. Caton has 
set me a good example on this subject. She has, however, been more fortunate 
in fixing her children than I can hope to be. I think they are the most 
fortunate people I have ever heard or read of. Louisa has made a great 
match. He is very handsome, not more than twenty-eight, and will be a 
Duke with thirty thousand a year. . . . The Duke of Leeds, they say, is, of 
course, very angry at his son’s marriage with Louisa. His daughter ran off 
a few months before with a man who has not a shilling. 


A romantic story is attached to the family into which Louisa 
married. It is said that in the year 1536 there was living upon 
London Bridge a wealthy woollen manufacturer whose name was 
Hewitt. One day, while the nurse was standing at an upper 
window which overlooked the Thames, holding in her arms the 
only daughter and child of Hewitt, the baby made a sudden spring, 
and, falling from her arms, tumbled into the river below. An 
apprentice of Hewitt, named Edward Osborne, seeing what had 
happened, leaped into the stream and saved the child. Sixteen 
years afterwards the young lady thus rescued was married to the 
man who had saved her life, for although many other suitors had 
offered themselves, her father swore that she should wed none but 
the young Osborne to whom she owed her existence. In time the 
former apprentice succeeded to the business of his father-in-law 
and became one of the wealthiest merchants of his day. In 1582 
he was Lord Mayor of London, and later received knighthood 
from the hands of Queen Elizabeth. His great-grandson, Sir 
Thomas Osborne, became Lord High Treasurer of England, and 
was raised to the peerage as Baron Osborne of Kiverton and 
Viscount Latimer of Danby in 1678, while the following year he 
was created Earl of Danby. For his services to the Prince of 
Orange he was further, in 1689, made Marquis of Carmarthen, 
and in 1694 Duke of Leeds. 

Unlike her sister Mary, Louisa was older than her second 
husband, who was only thirty at the date of his marriage, and 
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considered one of the handsomest men of his day. Louisa, how- 
ever, could boast a beauty which was undiminished, and a charm 
to which all who knew her have paid tribute. It is perhaps true 
that she exhibited a haughtiness which grew with her in- 
crease in fortune, and her relations have credited her with a 
resemblance to her father both in her pride and in her occasional 
arrogance of manner. Certainly a striking similarity between 
them may be recognised in an anecdote which has survived 
respecting both. Richard Caton, it appears, had on three 
occasions and for a considerable length of time accepted the 
hospitality of the Shelmerdines of Manchester, the family 
into which had married his sister Mary, already referred to. 
But when one of the Shelmerdines in 1830 proposed visiting 
Richard Caton in America, the latter replied curtly: ‘ Al- 
though my house has twenty-eight rooms, it is full from 
top to bottom.’ When later, however, Richard Caton him- 
self proposed visiting his daughter at Hornby Castle, he, to his 
extreme surprise, experienced the same treatment. ‘You will 
have to get a bed at the inn,’ wrote Louisa in answer to his pro- 
posal, ‘ for though my house is large—it is full!’ ‘ Louisa always 
was @ proud and saucy puss! ’ commented Richard Caton; half in 
amusement, half in anger. 

In 1832 news reached England of the death of the venerable 
Charles Carroll at the age of ninety-six. Four years later Eliza- 
beth, the second of the three Graces, married George William, 
eighth Baron Stafford, whose family is one of the oldest in 
England. Why Elizabeth had remained single while her sisters 
had been twice married has never been explained. Though little 
information has survived respecting her, it is evident that she was 
not inferior to them in beauty or charm, and one can only con- 
clude that either no suitor had so far captivated her fancy, or that 
none had proposed for her hand whom she considered to be of 
sufficient rank. 

Thenceforward the lives of the three sisters present little to 
record. Mary alone experienced certain changes of state and en- 
vironment. In 1828 Lord Wellesley had resigned the Lord 
Lieutenancy of Ireland, only to resume it in 1833, till the dis- 
missal of the Whig Government the following year. Having been 
appointed Lord Steward of King William’s household in 1830, he 
accepted the office of Lord Chamberlain for a few weeks in 1835, 
and Mary was also appointed Lady-in- Waiting to Queen Adelaide, 
the Sailor King, it is said, being peculiarly pleased at her ap- 
pointment on account of her irreproachable character. In 1842 
she was for the second time left a widow, Lord Wellesley dying 
at the age of eighty-two, and being buried in the chapel at Eton ; 
while three years later news reached her that her father, Richard 
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Caton, had ended his life of eighty-three years in Baltimore— 
insolvent. 

The last remaining years of Mary’s life were spent at Hampton 
Court, where she was given a residence after her husband’s death 
by Queen Victoria. There, too, lived with her her faithful old 
servant Henrietta Johnson, who throughout the many changes of 
Mary’s life must have represented to her the one tangible link with 
her far-away childhood and the distant home in Baltimore, which 
she never again visited. While she had lived in St. James’s 
Palace it had been a common sight to see Lady Wellesley driving 
to church with the tall, slim form of Henrietta seated beside her, 
a gaudy turban adorning the servant’s dark locks, and a smile of 
proud satisfaction upon her placid face. And when Mary, the first 
of the three sisters to pass away, died peacefully on the 17th of De- 
cember 1853, after an illness of only a few days’ duration, Henrietta 
was present to soothe her last moments. Subsequently, the 
faithful old servant went to live at the Brittons, Kingston-on- 
Thames, where she ended her days in 1905, stating that she was 
then 109 years old, although the lawyers maintained that she 
could not be less than 111 or 112. To the last her memory was 
unimpaired, her appetite excellent, her eyesight scarcely affected 
by age. She was never tired of talking about her ‘ three ladies,’ 
and maintained stoutly that if she did not get to heaven it would 
at least not be their fault. She boasted that she had never touched 
medicine for half a century, and always rose at 5 a.m. Her 
reminiscences of the past were curious and interesting. Her 
devotion to the family of Richard Caton was unbounded ; but if 
the name of Napoleon was mentioned she never failed to express 
in vehement terms her detestation of the man who had persecuted 
the hapless young wife of Jerome Bonaparte. And as she talked 
it was with difficulty that her hearers could persuade themselves 
that they were listening to a history which the narrator had 
received from the lips of its victim, at the date of its happening, a 
century before. 

Henrietta Johnson thus outlived all those with whom her early 
years had been passed. In 1862 died Lady Stafford at the 
Convent, Eastbourne. In 1874 died the Duchess of Leeds, after 
a lingering illness, at St. Leonards-on-Sea. None of the three 
beautiful sisters left any children. 

And what of Emily, the sister who had remained with her 
parents in Baltimore? She married the British Consul there, Mr. 
John Lovat MacTavish, and she alone of all her family left 
descendants, into whose possession came certain relics curiously 
illustrative of the remarkable family history of their predecessors. 

One is a very large solid gold medal presented to the aged 
Charles Carroll of Corrollton as the last survivors of the signers of 
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the Declaration of American Independence ; another is the camp 
bedstead of the Duke of Wellington, on which he slept upon the 
field of Waterloo ; a third was the gold crown and jewelled robes 
worn by Mary as Vicereine of Ireland, the crown, later, being 
presented to a Jesuit Church in Maryland. 

_ The last is the miniature of George the Fourth given by that 
King to the Iron Duke, and afterwards worn and prized by his 
brother’s widow. It is set round with rubies and diamonds, and 
one fancies that as Mary Wellesley gazed on it during those last 
quiet years of her life, she may have seen in the illusive brightness 
of its jewels something typical of the brilliant, meteoric career of 


the three American Graces. 
A. M. W. Strerina. 
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PSYCHO-PHYSICAL FORCES 


PsycHIcaL and psychological inquiries are like a number of 
streams running parallel to each other but never merging in spite 
of connecting capillarities. 

They may be divided into three connected classes, viz., 
Researches concerning : (1) The supposed posthumous conscious- 
ness (spiritism proper); (2) the phenomena of subconsciousness 
(hypnotism, trance, &c.); (3) the alleged physical or psycho- 
physical influence, magnetic or other power possessed by certain 
hitherto rare individuals and to which certain other individuals 
are sensible (animal magnetism, with which may be included 
thought transference and telepathy). 

Science, or rather, official science, has hitherto decided to leave 
the first category alone, because the results obtained through the 
usual channels of entranced persons are so elusive and so thin, 
because they are so liable to be attributed to coincidence, previous 
knowledge, brain-fishing, and are generally based so palpably 
upon the a priori assumption of the immortality of the soul, and 
the ethereal existence of certain spiritual controllers of dead con- 
sciousness, that they are not within the province of scientific 
research. It is not by pursuing the line of inquiry adopted in this 
connexion by the Society for Psychical Research, i.e., séances 
with mediums, professional or otherwise, in which the first 
instrument of communication with the dead is a human being 
in a real or assumed entranced condition, and whose writings 
afford no information concerning the state of the supposed com- 
municator, or of the intermediary, but are crowded with errors and 
ambiguities, that real knowledge can be gained. If the survival 
of the soul were ever proved, the chances are very great that the 
proof would not be due to this method of inquiry, but to one 
more objective in character. This method, which has now been 
pursued for over fifty years, has led to no appreciable results, but 
has, on the contrary, been the means of discrediting to no small 
extent the claims of spiritism. Some very much stronger evidential 
facts will have to be adduced, before the scientific mind may be 
convinced that the pretended phenomena of this form of spiritism 
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are real phenomena, and not misconceptions to be accounted for 
by preconceived ideas of immortality more or less developed by 
half deluded, half deluding individuals. The sustainers of this 
spiritism, who start with the premiss of a spirit world, endeavour 
to show that in addition to the influences, hereditary and environ- 
mental, by which human conduct is determined, there is a third 
influence due to the control of the departed which may or may 
not be analogous to the first, but which we must rather suppose 
to be of a universal character. Evidently, however, before 
building a house it is well to be sure that the foundations are laid 
in solid ground, but this is a. precaution which the spiritists 
commonly omit to take. If our conduct is to be in any way 
influenced by disincarnate mentalities, it would be well for us 
that they should at least be logical and serious. Those, however, 
which are exhibited in the pages of the Psychical Society’s pro- 
ceedings, or in the huge volume of experiments by Dr. Hyslop, 
have small claim to be so considered. Vague and shifty states of 
consciousness they cannot but appear. Their possessors are often 
childishly interested in mundane affairs, and are unable to give 
any account of their habitat, which, perhaps, is not surprising 
if they are universals, as they would seem to be, although 
it is difficult to admit that such should have any concern with the 
details of terrestrial existence. It is scarcely reasonable to ask 
the scientist to investigate ‘ phenomena’ which are not accessible 
to the methods of investigation known to him, and which, indeed, 
would almost demand the knowledge of the infinite. There is a 
difference of far greater extent than the spiritists appear to realise 
between the study of mind in relation to itself and to the outer 
world, and the study of some hypothetical survival of the mind 
after the death of the brain. The former can and does advance 
on scientific lines, but the latter remains unprogressively in 
regions of conjecture, from which the trance writings as at present 
produced are not likely to remove it. It is not wholly conserva- 
tism or prejudice which has caused the scientific inquirers into the 
real phenomena of consciousness to refrain from spiritistic studies, 
but a conviction, born of the ‘ evidence ’ produced, that they afford 
no solid ground on which to tread. If the spiritists are ever to 
convince such inquirers, they must experiment in the manner 
to which is due all the knowledge of natural phenomena we now 
possess, and they must employ the objective means which 
chemistry and physics place at their disposal. There is no reason 
why the ‘soul,’ if it survives the deceased body, should not 
preserve the general relations to matter that it had when in a 
living body. Just as invisible gases, and even electricity, are 
produced by a re-arrangement of matter, so it may be possible 
that if the soul or cerebro-neuronic function were separable from 
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the body at death, it might lend itself to the methods of analysis 
already known. When and if the nature of its relations to matter 
were understood, why should not the dying ‘soul’ be rendered 
capable of betraying physical effects? 

But at the present juncture the field of investigation is else- 
where. It lies in the remaining divisions. The second of these, 
which is mainly pathological, consists of observations of the 
working of the mind in hysteria, catalepsy, trance, or hypnotic 
sleep, and has attracted the attention chiefly of medical men. It 
now forms a large part of experimental psychology, which, of 
course, is also concerned with the normal relations between mind 
and body, both quantitatively and qualitatively. By both means 
much light has been thrown upon the functions of the brain in 
various states, and this knowledge, which among scientific psycho- 
logists is used as a basis for induction in the establishment of laws 
of sensation and of thought, is also pressed to some extent at 
times into the service of spiritism. 

The third division, with which we are here concerned, is one 
which at the present time appears to promise results of the 
greatest human interest. This is the section which, after having 
been first opened by Mesmer and the old magnétisers, and, after 
having been long denounced as quackery, has of late attracted the 
attention of serious inquirers, who have seen in it a promising 
domain in which to apply experimental methods. It has 
gradually come to be recognised, not only as a result of experi- 
ments with professionals, but also fr-m observations made by 
persons more worthy of credence, that there exists, either in the 
general human organism or more specially in its nervous 
system, a force capable of manifesting itself appreciably in 
the outer world. It is a force the origin, nature, strength, and 
distribution of which we do not as yet know. There is a proba- 
bility that it is analogous to, and possibly an intensification of, 
the vital force revealed by the ergograph, the instrument whose 
sensitive needle is deflected by the proximity of a human body. 
It may also not be different in its essence from the electrical 
potentiality of muscle, as, for instance, that of the heart, which 
gives off currents that are shown in the galvanometer. It may 
also be not dissimilar from the electrical phenomena which human 
nerves exhibit, and particularly the electric organs of electric 
fishes. The difficulty up to now has been to obtain sufficiently 
credible experimenters. Certainly there have been many 
witnesses of the effects of this bio-magnetic force, as it may be 
called, but unbiassed experimenters of status and authority have 
been few in number, mainly for the reason that the powers said 
to be essential are not often possessed by or revealed in those who 
combine scientific training with an acknowledged position, and, 
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above all, who have the courage to brave the prejudice which - 
attaches to the study of what is still considered to be occult 
science. 
A work’, however, has recently appeared in France, the author 
of which may be said to unite all the qualifications needful for 
an experimenter in this field. Rector of the College of Dijon, 
M. Emile Boirac has not shrunk from publishing the results of 
his experience of this force, with which he finds himself to be 
naturally endowed. Commencing with the proposition that, con- 
trary to the doctrine of the old logicians, a given cause may not 
always be followed by an effect : that is to say, a cause may exist 
and its effect, although sometimes produced, may not be always 
produced ; ‘ that there exist in nature unknown causes universally 
present and perpetually in operation, but in such conditions that 
they escape almost entirely our method of investigation and 
control ’; he declares that there may exist in every human body 
forces which only wait to reveal themselves until the veritable 
means of causing them to become manifest has b~en discovered. 
Just as electricity was only imperfectly produced until it was 
ascertained how it could be artificially made and stored, so, 
M. Boirac contends, there may be in the human organism a force 
which, imperfectly and spasmodically exhibited as yet, may 
become universally possessed when the secret of evoking it at will 
is found. This force, as at present known, is differently expe- 
rienced by different individuals. There are, for instance, the 
permeables, those who conduct the psychic action—the neutrals— 
and the impermeables, those who receive and accumulate it—the 
subjects. It will be seen at once that, according to this, human 
beings exhibit the phenomena of conductibility and non- 
conductibility. The subjects correspond to the bad conductors in 
electricity, the remainder to the conductors. This, of course, is 
only offered as an hypothesis, and it is for science to endeavour 
to render these phenomena not only occasional, as they are now, 
but observable in all conditions. 

Certainly M. Boirac is entitled ‘to claim that these cryptoid 
phenomena, as he calls them, should be studied scientifically. He 
has convinced himself of their reality after personal experiments 
made with the minutest precautions against error. According to 
his book, among other achievements, he has drawn subjects 
towards him by a mere extension of his hands towards them, or 
produced sensations in various parts of their bodies by the same 
means; he has produced sleep in a person seated in a café and 
unconscious of his presence, and he has obtained results in the 
transference of thought. 


* La Psychologie Inconnue. Emile Beirac. Paris: Alcan. 
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Now Mesmer conceived that there was a mutual influence in 
all co-existent bodies which he called magnetic, and this con- 
ception is interesting as an example of early groping in this 
recondite sphere, but it is quite evident that if it be true that 
several persons gathered together are able to move objects of some 
weight without touching them, and also to act as media for the 
transmission and reception of these currents (M. Boirac states 
that he has witnessed this); then there would appear to be a 
human force or forces of nature both magnetic and electro- 
magnetic. If this be so, the question naturally arises : How is 
this force produced? Can we account for it in the same sense as 
we can for the electricity of the Voltaic battery? Unfortunately 
the science of physiology is not sufficiently advanced to allow us 
to do this. Does the electricity of the body proceed from friction 
in it, or is it due to metabolic changes? Is its seat the neurons 
or the whole nervous system ? 

At the dawn of these new inquiries no answer can be offered 
to these questions. Spiritists proclaim it to be a psychic force ; 
that is to say, a force proceeding from the organ of thought ; they 
actually claim, indeed, that it may be concentrated, when 
exteriorised, in the corner of a room (for it is undoubtedly to the 
bio-magnetic influence, although they are only dimly conscious 
of it, that they allude when they speak of a psychic force), 
but we have no proof of this. We cannot assert upon the evi- 
dence that thought alone can be exteriorised as energy. Certainly 
the mind has the power to cause abnormal changes in or 
upon the body, changes which are, in medical language, both 
splanchnic and peripheric. Thus the sight or thought of food is 
said to cause (and in the case of a dog has been known ‘to cause) 
secretion of gastric juice. The sight or thought of pain or mis- 
fortune causes the secretion of a watery fluid from the eyes, but 
whether the act of mental concentration of the kind we know as 
willing, or intense thinking, is productive of some internal change 
which results in the setting free of a force capable of manifesting 
itself in the outer world, we do not know. If I purposely exert 
my will to the utmost, a series of phenomena no doubt occur, but 
I do not know whether any chemical change has taken place which 
has resulted in a force or influence capable of transmitting my 
orders to another brain, as in suggestion, or whether intensity of 
thought, on my part, can produce a change resulting in telepathy. 

Many hypotheses, of course, may be formed to account for 
the production of a bio-magnetic force. Life itself may be 
electrical ; the general functions of the body in conjunction with 
the psychic function of the brain may generate an electricity 
which may reach the periphery by the nerves. Or we may 
conceive the force to be centred in one organ only, or in more than 
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one, and so on, until we have exhausted all conceivable contin- 


gencies. 

But having formed these hypotheses, we should have to take 
the next step forward and experiment, and this is where the 
difficulty arises. Have we to deal with one or more forces of the 
same character, but with varying effects? In so far as it is 
psychic, is bio-magnetism confined to the homo sapiens, or is it 
to be found in other species of the animal kingdom in one or other 
of its manifestations? Until systematic research is organised, 
there can be no answer to these questions. 

In common with all who have experienced it, M. Boirac does 
not know how he became possessed of it, and only made the 
discovery of its presence in him when he had reached the age of 
forty. Desirous of tracing an analogy between it and the vitalism 
revealed by the ergograph, which, as is well known, is not affected 
by a person weakened by ill-health, I inquired of him whether, 
in his case, it varied according to his state of health. He replied 
that he thought it did, and related to me the following 
experience : 


Finding myself during the holidays [he writes] in a village of the South 
of France, in the company of some young men, the conversation, turned upon 
the phenomena of suggestion, hypnotism, &c. The young mef asked me to 
make some trials upon them. I subjected them, one after the other (there 
were three or four of them), to the test of Dr. Moutin (attraction backwards by 
a slight contact with the palm of the hand of the operator with the shoulder 
blades). The effect obtained was nil or insignificant. A man of sixty, who 
had approached and who had asked what was taking place, declared, in the 
vernacular of the locality, ‘all that was nonsense.’ Invited by the young 
men to allow me to experiment upon him, he consented readily enough. 
I confess that I scarcely hoped to succeed. In spite of my scepticism, and 
contrary to my expectation, the attraction was so strong that he lost his 
balance and nearly fell. He declared that I had pulled him by his clothes, but 
the attraction was reproduced without contact and at a distance. I was able 
afterwards to suggestionise him as I pleased, and to paralyse or to contract 
nearly all his muscles as I chose. The poor man was literally frightened, and 
as soon as he could he ran away precipitately. The following days when he 
saw me at the end of a street he made off in great haste: I returned to this 
village after an absence of more than a month, and I chanced to meet this 
same individual in a gathering where my experiment was mentioned, and 
where a desire was expressed to see it repeated. The patient protested, talked 
of leaving, then finally, at the urgent request of his friends, he consented, 
but not without having shown signs of apprehension. I produced, however, 
no effect at all. For the previous two days I had been suffering from a kind 
of dysentery, and I felt very much weakened. But I alone knew this circum- 
stance, of which, however, I was not thinking at the moment. A year after- 
wards, having returned to this same place during the holidays, and being 
in my ordinary state of health, I experimented again with this same subject, 
and again the effects which I produced upon him were extraordinarily rapid 
and intense. 


This would seem to prove that the bio-magnetic force is only 
Vou, LXVI—No 394 : 4¢ 
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evoked, in those cases where it is evoked, when the operator is in 
good health, and hence it would have at least one point of analogy 
with the vital force of the ergograph alluded to above. But, as 
M. Boirac says, a series of experiments would be necessary before 
an hypothesis could be formed in this connexion, and there 
exists at present no institution specially set apart for such 
experiments. 

It is evident, however, that if this force exists, it is an effect 
the first cause of which is probably as unexplainable as that of 
electricity. We can only hope to elicit the manner of its produc- 
tion and what it is that differentiates the operator from the trans- 
mitter and the conservator, and whether the telepathic influence 
differs from the magnetic, supposing that they separately exist. 
M. Boirac is inclined to consider that, whatever may be the 
variants of this force, they are so many modes of universal energy, 
and even transformable in the more frequent and general modali- 
ties called heat, light, electricity. They all, at any rate, seem to 
him to present the common property of conductibility. Even 
the psychical phenomena (including suggestion, telepathy, &c.) 
appear to him to obey the same general law of conductibility which 
reigns in electricity. The subjects are the bad conductors, the 
insulators ; the others are the good conductors, the transmitters. 
These are the conclusions to which his examination of the subject 
leads him. By conductibility which he states to be operative even 
along a wire, the reality of the force supposed to be possessed by 
mediums can be tested, and knowledge gained of the whole range 
of these alleged phenomena. 

If I have insisted upon the work of M. Boirac, it is not because 
he is the only experimenter of repute in this field, but because he 
is one whose experiments have been made by an avowed possessor 
of the bio-magnetic influence, and whose mind seems wholly free 
from the mystical tendencies which:so many inquirers, especially 
in England, are given to evince.” 

The inquiry is clearly of great importance. It is nothing less 
than the systematic study of a form at least of the extra-corporeal 
attribute of life which humanity has, from the remotest ages, 
suspected to exist and as to which it has exercised to the utmost 
its imaginative powers. What is there in the living body that may 
be called extraneous to the matter of which it is composed? There 
may be one or several things. Early inquirers conceived a spirit 
in some way connected with the breath of life. Others have 
supposed a brain function, and now there is postulated the bio- 

2 This bio-magnetic influence will undoubtedly be studied more and more in 
future. I notice with interest that in his article in the last number of this Review 


Mr. Feilding, of the Society for Psychical Research, considers chiefly the physical 
aspect of Eusapia Palladino’s manifestations, and expresses himself convinced 


of their reality. 
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magnetic influence which either embraces these or is distinct. 
The term life impulse may include the bio-psychical activity or it 
may be separated from it. It may be that this activity is an 
electricity derived from the universal electricity animating matter 
generally, but only manifesting itself in special conditions. A 
conclusion in this sense would go far to prove that life itself is 
electricity, and that a monism which declared it such had reached 
the truth. The force that can kill may also be the force that can 
cause to live, according as it is proportioned and conditioned. The 
final cause of death itself may be the failure of the body to produce 
this force in the measure and the manner needed for the life 
process. 

It may be that by reason of its comparative scarcity, it can 
never be of any appreciable physical utility, and up to now, its 
curative effects (vainly evoked by Mesmer) have not been proved, 
unless it be in the form of suggestion, which may or may not be a 
mode of the same influence ; but it should be a sufficient reason 
that it is known to exist, with some degree of certainty, to induce 
inquirers to make, in the cause of knowledge, a careful study of 
its manifestations. Truths might be thus revealed which might 
greatly aid the solution of the riddle of existence. 

By the methods hitherto employed by psychical inquirers, 
little knowledge may be gained. Observation must be supple- 
mented by experiment conducted with precision and aided by 
appliances or instruments. We know that psychology existed in 
a state of nebulous uncertainty, entangled in the web of meta- 
physics, until it began to be studied in the hospital and in the 
laboratory. It is the same with this new science, if such it may 
be called, which waits reliable and accurate investigators and the 
rigid application of experimental methods. 

It is not because we are in general completely unaware that 
this power dwells in us, that we should necessarily deny that it 
exists. As M. Boirac says, ‘ All our emotions, all our volitions, 
all our thoughts themselves are accompanied in our muscles by 
imperceptible fibril movements which translate them faithfully as 
they unfold and modify themselves. We have, as a rule, not the 
least suspicion of them, but experiments such as that of the 
pendulum of Chevreuil immediately cause them to become 
manifest.’ 

In recent years, by the discovery of X-rays and radium, matter 
has been shown to possess properties which were never dreamt of 
by the physicists of fifty years ago, and there would appear to be 
no grounds for dogmatically asserting that the matter of which 
the human body is composed has yielded all its secrets yet. Just 
as men were once ignorant of the circulation of the blood, so it 


may be that there are dormant neuronic forces in us which still 
402 
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await discovery. I should not like to be held to say they do exist ; 
but I think that sufficient reasons have now been offered to 
legitimise investigation. 

There are few men who are not desirous of knowing more about 
life than we know at present. The desire to ascertain what it is 
that animates matter is inextinguishable and will continue until 
it is satisfied. It is not enough to be told that the origin of life is 
merged in the protoplasmic origin of living things. That is not 
sufficient to allay our curiosity. If we cannot learn why life is, we 
may at least hope to discover to what causes it is due, and to do so 
we should neglect no clue, however slight it may at first appear. 
In obedience to what laws does the animation of protoplasm 
happen? How does it occur that the germ-plasm acquires mind 
as it develops? May it not be that the X force which appears to 
dwell in living bodies is one which co-operates to animate the 
germ, and is, in part at least, the principle of life? 


F. CARRELL. 
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THE DEPRECIATION OF CONSOLS, 
AND A REMEDY 


Mz. BigRELL, speaking in the House of Commons on the 28rd of 


July 1909, is thus reported : 

That was due to the fact that the credit of the country was not what it 
was, and that was to be accounted for by the fact that Consols were no 
longer the favourable investment they once were. The great increase in the 
range of trustee investments and a hundred other circumstances had com- 
bined to bring about this result, so that for the future they could not expect 
investors to go to Consols in the way they used to do; 


while Mr. Hobhouse on the same occasion said : 


The price of Consols was kept up to the level—low though that was—at 
which it now stood by the constant purchases in the open market of the 
National Debt Commissioners. ‘If those purchases were to stop, the price 


of Consols would drop very fast. 


The full significance of the true position of the country’s 
credit thus baldly stated, openly and without contradiction, in the 
House of Commons, by two prominent and responsible members 
of the Government, will perhaps not be fully realised until events 
arise which make necessary a call on that credit which has been 
allowed to depreciate to such an alarming extent. But the truth 
of the above official statements, and the fact that the present abso- 
lute lack of popularity of Consols as an investment involves a 
great and vital danger, few thoughtful people will deny. It is, 
therefore, wise to inquire into the causes of this.unpopularity and 
to consider whether there is any remedy available to bring about 
a return to favour, which it is so important that the premier 
security of a nation should enjoy. 

No doubt one of the causes for the decline is that given by 
Mr. Birrell—namely, the great increase in the range and supply 
of trustee investments. Now that it has been so painfully brought 
home to the investor that the first security in the world can 
fluctuate so widely, it is not to be wondered at that trustees 
eagerly avail themselves of the privilege they now possess to 
invest in stocks equally secure, having a free market and yielding 
a considerably higher return. 

1085 
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The chief cause for the decline, however, I think, is the reduc- 
tion made by Lord Goschen in 1888 in the rate of interest from 
3 per cent.—first to 23 per cent. and finally to 24 per cent. 
Looking back now, it is patent what a disastrous effect that opera- 
tion has had on the financial world, and what a want of foresight 
it disclosed on the part of the leading bankers of the day, who did 
not lift a voice in warning or opposition, but, on the contrary, 
rather encouraged it, and whose pockets in consequence have 
suffered very heavily thereby. In those days Consols were practi- 
cally the only security open to many trustees and small investors, 
and this was the true reason of the artificially high price of the 
stock at that time. The remedy for-this state of affairs would 
have been the widening of the field of investment open to this 
class of investor. This was, of course, afterwards done, but it 
was then too late, and the alternative offered only greatly aggra- 
vated the consequences of the blunder which had already been 
made. If the wider field of investment had been introduced at 
an earlier date, it is very improbable that the reduction of interest 
would ever have been carried out, and the nation’s credit would 
have been saved the severe blow it has sustained owing to the 
large losses inflicted on its creditors by the consequent deprecia- 
tion of Consols. The decline in popularity dated from the day 
when the ‘ sweet simplicity ’ of 3 per cent. was abandoned. Stock- 
holders not only had an undefined, but perhaps well-founded, 
feeling that in some way or another they had not been quite fairly 
treated ; but they also were not, and could not be, satisfied with 
so small a return on their capital, and from that time have gradu- 
ally, but steadily and increasingly, forsaken Consols to invest in 
other and more remunerative stocks. However much other cir- 
cumstances may have contributed to the decline in the popularity 
of Consols, the actual cause, I am convinced, can be traced back 
to the conversion of 1888, and more particularly to that part of 
Lord Goschen’s scheme which made the reduction of interest on 
@ sliding scale, whereby the shadow of a further decrease was 
always hanging over the market until 1903, when the conditions 
were such that the stock was unable to survive the blow when it 
fell. 

If this is the true explanation of the danger to the financial 
credit of the country which has been brought into notice by the 
public confession of Mr. Hobhouse that practically the only buyer 
of Consols is the State itself, and by Mr. Birrell acknowledging 
that ‘ investors could not be expected to go to Consols in the way 
they used to do,’ then, bearing in mind the principle that loans 
should be issued at as near par as possible, and that the rate of in- 
terest paid should be based upon the actual credit of the borrower, 
there is, I claim, a remedy which, if judiciously applied, can be 
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adopted with nothing but advantage to all concerned. The proposal 
is that a new stock should be created with all the attributes of popu- 
larity that can be devised, having particular care for the interests 
of the small investor, especially with regard to facilities of pur- 
chase and sale. This stock would carry 3 per cent. interest, and 
for security would rank pari passu with the present 24 per cent. 
Consols, to the holders of which would be given the option to 
exchange 1001. of their present 24 per cent. stock for 871. 10s. of 
the new 3 per cent. stock. 

Now, the amount of Consols on the Ist of May 1909 may 
be taken roughly as 572,000,000/., therefore the corresponding 
amount of new 3 per cent. stock required on the basis of 
874 per cent. would be 500,500,000/., the nominal capital 
of the Debt being thus at once reduced by 71,500,000I. 
The annual interest charge would be increased by 715,000l., 
but this amount would be taken from the present Sinking 
Fund, so that no actual increase in the annual cost of the 
Debt would result. As it would take a hundred years for the 
715 ,0001. thus deducted from the Sinking Fund to have amounted 
to the 71,500,000/. capital cancelled through the medium of 
the conversion, it follows that for that period no loss would 
be sustained by the State. But again, assuming that the 
Sinking Fund is hereafter maintained as at present, or even 
reduced to 5,000,000/. per annum, then at the end of the above- 
named hundred years the whole Debt would have been repaid ; 
so it is clear that the scheme would involve no pecuniary loss to 
the State at any time. This calculation is equally sound if taken 
on the basis of an accumulative Sinking Fund exercised at varying 
prices, as it takes the same time under similar conditions for 
5,000,000/. per annum to redeem 500,000,000. stock as it takes 
for 715,0001. per annum to redeem 71,500,0001. stock. 

The efficiency of the Sinking Fund would not be impaired, as 
although in future less nominal amount of stock is redeemed, the 
nation is relieved of the same or a larger amount of interest, the 
corresponding nominal amount of stock being already cancelled. 
There can be, therefore, no pecuniary loss to the State. On the 
other hand, not only would there be an immediate reduction of 
71,500,000/. in the nominal amount of the capital Debt, but the 
scheme is also calculated greatly to increase the popularity of the 
stock. There is little doubt that a 3 per cent. stock at about par, 
with the prestige and negotiability of Consols, would once again 
become a favourite with the real investor, and particularly the 
small one, whom it is so necessary to attract, and without whose 
support no satisfactory market can really exist. Besides this, 
the State would reap the very great advantage of the restoration 
of its borrowing powers. If it were necessary to borrow now, it 
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would be almost prohibitive, owing to the cost, to issue 24 per 
cent. Consols. A new 8 per cent. stock would probably be created 
to the detriment of the quotation of the present issue. If the 
scheme was carried through, an issue of the new stock, with all 
the advantages attached thereto, could be made with ease, 
especially when it is remembered that 71,500,000/. stock would 
have been cancelled and taken off the market. 

Now to turn to the benefits to the stockholder. In the first 
place, he obtains an increase of 2s. 6d. per cent. on the interest 
he now receives. The price suggested for conversion has been 
fixed, not with any regard to the current quotation of Consols, 
but entirely on the amount by which it is advisable to increase 
the interest received by the stockholder. The price of 87]. 10s. 
raises the interest from 2/. 10s. to 21. 12s. 6d., as 3 per cent. on 
871. 10s. is 21. 128. 6d.; whereas at present the stockholder only 
gets 21. 10s. on his 1001. of 2} per cent. stock. Besides this in- 
crease of 2s. 6d. per cent. in interest, the exchange will secure to 
the stockholder an increase of about 4l. per cent. in capital value, 
as, when two stocks rank pari passu, the market price of each 
is regulated by the amount of the interest yield, and therefore 
871. 10s. of 3 per cent. stock, bringing in an income of 2I. 12s. 6d., 
must always realise more than 1001. of 24 per cent. stock, bringing 
in an income of only 21. 10s., quite apart from the fact that the 
sale value would be considerably enhanced by the cancellation 
of the 71,500,000/. stock and the renewed popularity Consols 
would enjoy when it is once again a 3 per cent. stock. These 
inducements should be quite sufficient to ensure stockholders con- 
verting, and no doubt a very large majority would do so at once; 
there would be, however, no objection if a fair number were to 
retain the 2} per cent. stock for a time, as the two stocks ranking 
side by side would steady the price and ensure the full advantage 
to those who exchange. The scheme would of course be entirely 
optional, as Consols cannot be repaid till the 5th of April 1923. 

The proposal as thus roughly sketched will be seen to be 
simple, quite practicable, and equally beneficial to the State and to 
creditors, while from a financial standpoint there appear to be no 
disadvantages. The only thing which seems necessary to ensure 
complete success is the choice of an opportune time and con- 
venient method to bring the plan into existence. If the proposal 
were to be crudely put forward to the public as a reconversion of 
Consols pure and simple, it is quite possible that some ignorant 
Consol-holder without business experience might think that 
because he was only offered 871. 10s. for his nominal 100I. stock 
he was really the poorer by the exchange, and it is important that 
the success of the operation should not be imperilled by any such 
misunderstandings. It would therefore seem that the better 
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method to employ would be to await the time when it is necessary ~* 
for the Government to make an issue of some magnitude, and to 
tack on to that issue, in the form of a privilege offered to Consol- 
holders, the right of exchange into the new stock at 87} per cent. 
This would emphasise the entirely optional character of the 
scheme and the advantages of the exchange, and would also 
prevent the further depreciation in the price of the present stock 
which must otherwise inevitably attend any future Government 
issue of any amount. In this connexion it may be suggested that 
the repayment of the War Loan next April might conceivably offer 
a suitable opportunity to carry the scheme into effect. 

The only remaining point to consider is the exact form the 
proposed issue should take so as to obtain the greatest possible 
favour and popularity for the new stock. This is a subject on 
which opinions will probably differ considerably, and which it is 
not necessary at the present time to discuss in detail ; but bearing 
in mind the great importance of as far as possible keeping the 
price of the new stock steady and free from fluctuation, I would 
throw out the suggestion that some system of drawings at a fixed 
price should be introduced into the future operations of the Sink- 
ing Fund. This would necessitate either special machinery, or the 
new stock taking the shape of some kind of bond issue. It is 
true that up to quite lately there has been in England a prejudice 
against bonds to bearer, but it is a system which has many advan- 
tages and is held in great favour in other countries, and I believe 
it to be growing in popularity over here, the many recent foreign 
Government issues having familiarised the public with its work- 
ings. Apart from a bond issue, however, it is quite possible to 
institute a system of redemption by drawings which would be 
workable and satisfactory. 

In conclusion I would point out that, while I think the present 
deplorable status of Consols can be traced back primarily to the 
original conversion in 1888, that operation would only be modified, 
in that the interest reduction then made would in future be from 
3l. per cent. to 2]. 12s. 6d. per cent., instead of to 21. 10s. per cent. 
as Lord Goschen arranged, and against this the cancellation of 
71,500,000/. of nominal capital may fairly be claimed as an 
adequate set-off. Here, then, is a scheme which should revive the 
popularity of the premier security as an investment, give real 
and substantial pecuniary redress to Consol-holders, and restore 
the borrowing powers of the State, and this without injuring any 
interests while securing these great and desirable advantages to 
the parties in the transaction. 

Mr. Birrell, in the speech already quoted from, remarked 
that ‘it was no use saying ‘‘ though they fall a little, what does 
it matter? ’’ A small fall in the price of Consols in a thousand 
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ways interfered with and affected the general welfare of the 
country from a financial point of view.’ Believing the absolute 
truth of these words, it is permissible to claim serious considera- 
tion for any proposal which would alleviate the present market 
conditions, and tend to improve the financial security of the 


nation. 
I do not think I can do better than close this article with 


a quotation from the speech of the Chairman at the annual 
general meeting of the Stock Conversion and Investment Trust, 
Limited, last January, when the Marquess of Tweeddale 
admirably summed up the case for the proposed change in the 
following words : 


In recent years the Government has by Statute authorised trustees to 
enlarge the field of their investments at home and in the Colonies, and this 
has detracted from the volume of capital seeking investment in Consols. 
It has also at the same time reduced the rate of interest on Consols to 
24 per cent., thus diminishing their popularity. All this occurred at an 
unfortunate time, when securities of the highest class had further fallen in 
consequence of the South African war. Besides this, the nation has 
simultaneously granted higher rates of interest in connexion with Irish 
land purchase and Transvaal loans. It seems to us in these circumstances 
that it should reconsider its position towards the holders of Consols, who 
have thus been prejudiced unduly by the action of the Government itself. 
The Times has recently referred to proposals to consolidate the whole Debt 
on a 3 per cent. basis, which would effect a large reduction on the nominal 
capital of the Debt. If this were accompanied by a modification of the 
reduction of interest on Consols to some extent, we believe the national 
credit would be greatly restored, and this would have a beneficial effect on 
ali other classes of good British securities. 


MACKWORTH PRAED. 
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UNIONIST OR SOCIALIST LAND REFORM ?* — 


THE expected has happened. Lord Lansdowne’s action in moving 
that the Finance Bill be referred to the country has infuriated the 
Radical Party, which has entered upon a national campaign against 
the House of Lords. However, Mr. Asquith and his friends are 
very greatly mistaken if they believe that the General Election 
will be fought on the Budget and the veto of the Lords. Mr. 
Asquith has declared in sonorous tones that the question of the 
House of Lords is the ‘ dominating issue.’ It may be that it is 
the ‘dominating issue’ to Mr. Asquith and his colleagues, but 
we are not all professional politicians. The first interest of the 
working masses is not politics, but employment and food, and the 
Radical politicians trifle with the people by endeavouring to make 
the Budget and the House of Lords the dominating issue at a 
time when unemployment, unprecedented in extent and in degree, 
has become permanent throughout the country, when poverty 
and destitution are unparalleled, when wages are low, when food 
is scarce and dear, when our workhouses are overcrowded and our 
workshops stand empty, when wealth-creating capital is leaving 
the country every year by the hundred millions to give work to 
foreign workers, and when able-bodied Englishmen have to emi- 
grate every year by the hundred thousand in order to escape starva- 
tion. Hundreds of thousands of willing workers are unemployed, 
their children are crying for bread, and the Radical politicians 
offer them stones to fling at the House of Lords. 

' The campaign against the House of Lords is bound to fail. 
Whether the Radicals like it or not, the dominating issue of the 
election will not be a political but an economic one. The question 
to be decided by the electorate will be whether the present state of 
general unemployment, poverty, destitution, and economic decay 
is to continue unchecked, or whether it is to be abolished by a 
policy which will reserve British work for British workers and the 
British Empire for the British race. 

The nation has made up its mind on the economic issue. The 
majority of the people are sick of Free Trade and wish for Tariff 


* This article forms a sequel to two articles on the land problem which appeared 
in the September and October issues of this Review. 
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Reform. Mr. Asquith and his colleagues are defending a lost 
cause, and they know it. However, they do not want to give 
Tariff Reform to our workers, whose sufferings leave them cold. 
The Radical Party have made up their mind that the fetish of 
Free Trade must be defended at all costs, even at the cost of 
national bankruptcy and decay. Therefore they have tried to 
substitute a political issue for the economic one, and have pro- 
voked a quarrel with the House of Lords over a Budget which 
was meant to be rejected by them. 

Although the General Election will be fought on the economic 
issue, it will not be fought on Tariff Reform alone. Tariff 
Reform, in the narrower sense, is concerned with trade and manu- 
facturing, but in its wider meaning it includes agriculture and 
the land. Both parties will appeal to the people on the land ques- 
tion. Both promise to reform our land system and to settle the 
people on the land. The proposals of the two parties differ widely. 
Hence all Englishmen should carefully compare the two land 
policies which are offered for their choice. 

The Liberal Party has fallen under the domination of 
Socialism, and it can no longer be called either a Liberal or a 
Radical Party. The former Liberal Party has become a Liberal- 
Socialist Party. It has already begun to deal with the land 
problem by applying the doctrines of Socialism to the land, and 
it intends to apply more Socialism to the land in the future. Some 
Liberal leaders assert that their land policy is not a Socialist one. 
Therefore we must ask ourselves: What is Socialism? What 
are the characteristics of the Socialist land policy? 

The leading principle of all Socialists in Great Britain and 
abroad is this, that all the means of production, distribution, and 
exchange should be national, or social, property. They wish to 
make ‘the community’ the universal capitalist and landlord, 
and they wish to begin the process of general socialisation with 
the land because it can be seized most easily. The socialisation, 
or nationalisation, of the land is a fundamental principle of inter- 
national Socialism. It is to be found in the programmes of all 
our Socialist parties. The Social Democratic Federation demands 
in its programme ‘ the nationalisation of the land and the organi- 
sation of labour in agriculture and industry under public owner- 
ship and control.’ The Independent Labour Party states in its 
programme : ‘The land, being the storehouse of all the neces- 
saries of life, should be declared and treated as public property.’ 
The Fabian Society declares in its programme: ‘The Society 
works for the extinction of private property in land.’ 

How is the nationalisation of the land to be effected? 

The Fabian Society proposes in its programme the expropria- 
tion of all private property in land ‘ without compensation, though 
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not without such relief to expropriated individuals as may seem 
fit to the community.’ Mr. Bax, the philosopher of British 
Socialism, states in his Ethics of Socialism: ‘To the Socialist 
individual possession is wrong and injustice, and confiscation is 
right and justice. The great act of confiscation will be the seal 
of the new era.’ Mr. Blatchford says in his Merrie England: 
‘ Man has a right only to what his labour makes. No man makes 
the land. Land is the gift of Nature. It is not made by man. 
Now if a man has a right to nothing but to that which he has him- 
self made, no man can have a right to land, for no man made it.’ 

All Socialists are opposed to private property inland. Most of 
them wish to make ‘ the community ’ the universal landlord, not 
by purchase, but by confiscation. However, they do not intend 
to seize the land by force, but to tax the landowners out of their 
land. With this object in view they have clamoured during many 
years for the valuation of all land, and for a tax on land values 
which is to be based upon this valuation. The tax on land values 
is to stand at first at a moderate rate, but it is to be rapidly raised 
to 20s. in the pound. Mr. Lloyd George has introduced both 
the valuation of land and the tax on land values demanded by the 
Socialists. He has also borrowed from the Socialists the taxes on 
unearned increment and mineral royalties, and these the Socialists 
wish to increase in the same way as the tax on land values. 
On the 6th of September 1909 Mr. Keir Hardie stated at Lowes- 
toft : ‘ Socialists were supporting the Budget not merely because 
they saw in it a just measure of taxation but rather as a first 
step towards the beginning of the end.. Under the Budget we 
were to get 5 per cent. of mineral royalties and 20 per cent. of 
unearned increment. But under the Labour party they would 
get 100 per cent.’ Mr. Headlam wrote in his Christian Socialism : 
* You need not kick the landlords out ; you need not buy them out ; 
you had better tax them out.’ That phrase tersely sums up the 
policy of our Socialists. 

The agricultural policy of the Socialists is based upon their 
land policy, upon their hostility to private property in land. 
Therefore all Socialists, British and foreign, oppose to the utmost 
the creation of peasant proprietors. The Socialist pamphlet, 
Socialism True and False, says: ‘ No Socialist desires to see the 
land of the country divided among small peasant freeholders.’ 
The Socialist pamphlet, Some Objections to Socialism Considered, 
states : ‘ Socialism is hostile to small properties.’ Mr. Blatchford, 
in The Pope’s Socialism, pretends to be opposed to the creation 
of peasant proprietors because ‘ nothing has been more conducive 
to the development of the worst side of human nature than a 
system of small properties.” Socialists are hostile to peasant 
proprietors because the peasant proprietor, like every sensible 
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owner of property, is opposed to Socialism. Mr. Kautsky wrote 
in The Social Revolution : ‘ The peasant has nothing else in the 
world but his farm, and that is one of the reasons why it is so 
very difficult to win him over to our cause.’ Mr. Bax, the 
philosopher of British Socialism, frankly confessed in his Essays 
on Socialism : ‘ The peasant proprietor, who may now be reckoned 
as part of the petite bourgeoisie, is a potent factor in retarding 
the process of socialisation. The experience of all countries 
shows that Socialism finds practically no adherents among the 
landowning peasants.’ Therefore, our Socialists insist that our 
agriculture should be recreated in such a way that ‘the com- 
munity ’ should acquire all the land from its present owners and 
let it out to cultivating tenants. They do not inquire whether 
it is possible to recreate agriculture on a tenant basis. They 
would rather see the countryside of Great Britain turned into a 
wilderness than peopled by a large number of cultivating owners 
who would necessarily be their political opponents. 

The Liberal Party has adopted both the land policy and the 
agricultural policy of our Socialists in their entirety. 

Mr. Lloyd George has preached at Limehouse the Class War, 
using the same arguments, and the same reckless and inflammatory 
language against the owners of land as Socialist street orators 
of the lowest type currently use before similar audiences on the 
neighbouring Tower Hill. Therefore it is frequently assumed 
that Mr. Lloyd George is the only member of the Cabinet who 
desires to tax the private landowners out of their land and to 
make ‘the community’ the universal landlord. That view is 
erroneous. Several of Mr. Lloyd George’s most influential col- 
leagues, and among them Mr. Asquith himself, have placed on 
record the fact that they are opposed to private property in land, 
that they are opposed to the creation of peasant proprietors, and 
that they support the Socialist land and agricultural policy. Mr. 
Asquith stated at Earlston on the 3rd of October 1908 : 

There is a famous and often quoted phrase used by a celebrated writer 
more than a hundred years ago, ‘ the magic of property ’; and when I was 


young it was the habit among economists to quote that phrase almost exclu- 
sively in connexion with claims for the establishment of what was called 
peasant proprietorship. But ‘ the magic of property,’ such as it is, is derived 
not from ownership but from security. I will not repeat to-day the arguments 
with which everybody in Scotland is now familiar, arguments based upon 
experience and upon common sense, which have led us to believe that both 
in England and in Scotland the most hopeful form of tenure for the small 
holder is not that of a proprietor but that of an occupying tenant. 


Another member of the Cabinet, Mr. Harcourt, said on 
the 12th of June 1907, in the debate on the Small Holdings Bill : 


If I thought that under the Act of 1902 there was likely to be a large amount 
of purchasing by tenants in the future, I should be inclined to limit rather 
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than to extend the facilities for that purpose, so convinced am I that, for a 
great national purpose such as this, tenancy wnder a public authority, and 
the acquisition of land under that authority, is the most satisfactory solution 
of the question. 

In October 1906 Mr. Lloyd George stated with engaging frank- 
ness : ‘ Nationalisation of the land—that must come, but it must 
come by easy stages.’ On the 30th of October 1909 Mr. Lloyd 
George published under the title ‘ The Issues of the Budget’ a 
political manifesto in the Nation, in which he stated the ultimate 
aim and object of the Liberal land policy. He wrote: 

The new State valuation must be the basis for all plans of communal 
purchase. On this basis municipalities ought to buy the land which is 
essential to the development of their towns. And the State could also buy 
up land necessary to the policy of recreating rural life in Great Britain. 

As regards its land policy and its agricultural policy, 
Liberalism has surrendered to Socialism. We know now that it 
is the ideal of the Liberal-Socialist Party that the State should 
own all the agricultural land and that the municipalities should 
own all the town land—a policy which, if honestly carried out, ~ 
would add 4,000,000,0001. to our National Debt. The land acquired 
by the State and the municipalities would be let to the people. 
The private landlord would be replaced by the salaried official. 
The ownership of land would become a Government monopoly. 
This is the very policy which the Socialists advocate. Therefore 
the New Age, the organ of the Fabian Society, wrote with refer- 
ence to Mr. Lloyd George’s pronouncement in the Nation on the 
Government’s land policy : ‘ We can promise Mr. Lloyd George 
the support of Socialists in his attempt to secure for the com- 
munity the possession of the chief means of production.’ Mr. 
Ure, the Lord Advocate, stated at Armadale: ‘These modest- 
looking land taxes involved a principle capable of far-reaching 
application, a principle which they believed to be sound and safe. 
What was that principle? It was this—that the land of the 
country, as distinct from the improvements made upon it, in truth 
belonged to the nation.’ If, as Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Ure 
affirm, the land of Great Britain belongs to the nation—a view 
which is held by all Socialists—then the private people who hold 
the land at present have no right to their land, and the State is 
perfectly justified in taxing all the owners of land out of their land 
by raising the taxation of land values as quickly as possible to 
20s. in the pound. 

The foregoing should make it clear that the Liberal-Socialist 
Party, guided by Messrs. Asquith, Harcourt, Lloyd George, 
Churchill, and Ure, have adopted in their entirety the doctrines 
of Socialism regarding land and agriculture, and a glance at their 
legislative action and proposals shows that they have already 
begun to apply these Socialist doctrines in practice. 
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As regards the land policy of the Liberal-Socialist Party, the 
process of taxing the landowners out of their land has been com- 
menced by the imposition of particularly onerous taxes which, 
under Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget, are put on the owners of land, 
but not on the owners of any other kind of property. These 
taxes are likely to compel many landowners to sell their land, 
and, apparently, were imposed with that object in view. Mr. 
Lloyd George, however, not only singled out the owners of land 
for special taxation, but at the same time doubled the stamp duty 
charged on the transfer of land, which increase tends to prevent 
private individuals from buying land. If a Government forces 
one set of people to sell large quantities of land, and, at the same 
time, makes it difficult for other people to buy land, it creates a 
deadlock which can be solved only by ‘ the community ’ stepping 
in and buying up the land which is offered for sale, and which 
otherwise might become derelict and go out of cultivation. In 
order to hasten the transfer of large blocks of land from private 
owners to ‘the community,’ Mr. Lloyd George furthermore 
introduced into his Budget provisions encouraging landowners to 
pay their greatly increased death duties rather in land than in 
money. Lastly, his Development Bill provided that ‘the com- 
munity ’ should obtain, on both sides of the new National high- 
roads, broad strips of land which would command, and could 
control, all the privately owned hinterland. 

The chief object of the agricultural policy of the Liberal- 
Socialist is not to bring about a revival of agriculture, but to bring 
about the compulsory transfer of land from private hands to ‘ the 
community.’ The Small Holdings Act of 1907 empowered County 
Councils to acquire land compulsorily from private owners and 
to let it out to small tenants. Our agriculture was to be recreated 
in accordance with the doctrines of Socialist schemers who write 
on agriculture without knowing the difference between a carrot 
and a mangel-wurzel. In 1905 the Fabian Society brought out 
a@ pamphlet entitled The Revival of Agriculture—a National 
Policy for Great Britain. A perusal of that pamphlet will show 
that the Government embodied all the most important proposals 
contained in it in its Small Holdings Act of 1907. Hence a recent 
reprint of the Fabian pamphlet contains the footnote: ‘ Some of 
the proposals made in this tract have been adopted in the Allot- 
ments and Small Holdings Act of 1907. 

Whilst the ideal of the Liberal-Socialist Party is that the State 
should be the universal landlord, that all the people should be 
landless tenants, who hold their land by the goodwill of a number 
of Socialist officials, the ideal of the Unionist Party is to make 
every man his own landlord, and their policy is to multiply the 
number of freeholders to the utmost, to create thronghout the 
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country the largest number possible of farmer proprietors and 
peasant proprietors who actually own the soil which they till. 

A glance at Ireland will clearly show that the traditional policy 
of the Unionist Party is a land policy, which may be summed up 
an the sentence: ‘Every man his own landlord.’ Since 1881, 
-and explicitly since 1883, it has been the policy of the Unionist 
‘Party to convert the Irish landless tenants into owners, and up 
ito 1903 more than 25,000,000/. have been spent in assisting Irish 
itenants to buy the freehold of their land. As the preliminary 
experiment of creating a large number of peasant proprietors in 
Treland had proved highly successful, the Unionist Government, 
in 1903, made provisions to make peasant proprietorship universal 
throughout Ireland by means of the Irish Land Bill, which was 
brought out by Mr. Wyndham in that year. 

The Unionist Party intended long ago to effect a land settle- 
ment on similar lines in Great Britain. In 1888 a Unionist 
Administration appointed a Committee to report on Small 
Holdings, in which, be it noted, Mr. Chamberlain, who had left 
the Liberal Party in 1886, took a most prominent part. It 
gecommended in 1890 : 

Your Committee are strongly and unanimously of opinion that the exten- 
‘sion of a system of small holdings is a matter of national importance. It is 
desirable in the interests of the rural population, to whom it offers the best 
incentive to industry and thrift, and it is calculated to add to the security of 
property by increasing the number of persons directly interested in the soil. 
It will undoubtedly tend to raise the character of the labouring class, and 
to stay that migration from the country to the towns which has already caused 
some deterioration of the rural population, and has led to what has been 
described as ‘ the survival of the unfittest.” Your Committee believe that the 
intervention of the Legislature is called for by the special circumstances of 
the case, and is justified by considerations affecting the well-being of the whole 


community. 

Among the conclusions of the Committee were the following : 

That the extension of a system of small holdings is a matter of national 
importance, both in the interests of the rural population and also as adding 
to the security of property generally. That it is desirable to confer upon 
local authorities power to purchase land for the purpose of creating small 
cultivating ownerships. That any legislation on this subject should apply to 
the whole of Great Britain. 

Reference to the Minutes of Evidence will show that the 
Commissioners desired that a large number of peasant proprietors 
should be created under an Act similar to the Ashbourne Act of 
1885, the precursor of the great Irish Land Act of 1903. Unfor- 
tunately, the Unionist Party could not then effect this great 
reform through the indifference and hostility to agriculture which 
have always been characteristic of the Liberal Party. 

In 1903, the same year in which it began the great land settle- 
ment in Ireland, the Unionist Government appointed a Com- 
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mittee to inquire into the fruit culture of Great Britain. That 
Committee reported, in June 1905, with regard to the all-impor- 
tant question of land tenure : 


The great majority of fruit growers, probably, are tenants, but, in the 
opinion of your Committee, it would be more satisfactory if they were the 
owners of their plantations and market gardens. . . . The ideal solution 
would be that every fruit grower should be the owner of the soil. Many of 
the witnesses before the Committee spoke of the advantages of ‘ Small 
Holdings,’ and the great development of the Wisbech district was largely 
attributed to the fact that the growers had been able in most cases to buy 
their holdings. . . . Several witnesses advocated a measure of State-aided 
purchase of small holdings on the lines of the Bill brought in by Mr. Jesse 
Collings last session. 


The Committee recommended unanimously: ‘That a Bill 
should be passed for facilitating the purchase of small holdings by 
tenants with assistance from public funds, somewhat on the lines 
of the measure brought in by the Right Hon. Jesse Collings, M.P., 
in the session of 1904.’ 

Land settlement was in sight. To prepare the way for it the 
Unionist Government appointed, in 1905, another Committee, 
which was to inquire into Small Holdings. That Committee 
reported in December 1906 : 


The Committee think it hardly necessary to demonstrate that in the 
general interests of the community it is desirable that as large a number as 
possible of persons should have a direct interest in the land of the country, 
and that in the interests of agriculture and of the productiveness of the soil 
it is expedient that the number of those who not only occupy, but also have 
a permanent stake in the land, should be materially increased in order that 
so important an industry as agriculture should make its voice heard in the 
affairs of the nation to a greater extent than is possible when, as now, the 
majority of the rural population have but a transitory interest in its 
prosperity. ... 

The Committee are of opinion that the advantages of ownership have not 
as a rule been sufficiently forcibly put before those who desire to cultivate 
land, or the terms have been such that the additional costs of purchase have 
been more onerous than the small holder thinks he can afford, and that under 
any system such as that of the Irish Land Purchase Acts, whereby the interest 
and instalments of purchase-money together can be fixed at a sum not greater 
than would have to be paid in rent, a desire for ownership might be developed 
among the peasantry of England and Scotland. 


The Committee stated emphatically that the creation of 
peasant proprietorship throughout Great Britain was most desir- 
able and necessary in the best interests of agriculture and of the 
country, and that the chief obstacle to the creation of peasant 
proprietors was the unacquaintance of the cultivators of the soil 
with the advantages of ownership. That trifling difficulty could 
easily have been overcome by a circular from the Board of Agri- 
culture, and by suitable directions sent by that body to the agricul- 
tural instructors and lecturers in all parts of Great Britain. But, 
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unfortunately, the Unionist Government was no longer in power -* 
when the Report was issued. A Liberal Government had come 
in at the beginning of 1906, and it hastened to abandon the 
Unionist land policy and to replace it by the Socialist land policy. 

The Liberal Government came into power pledged to settle 
the people on the land by the creation of small holdings. I 
have shown that Mr. Asquith and other Cabinet Ministers 
were so anxious to make ‘the community’ the universal land- 
lord that they placed on record their opinion that, as Mr. Asquith 
put it, ‘the most hopeful tenure for the small holder is not that 
of a proprietor but that of an occupying tenant.’ An opinion 
deliberately expressed by a Prime Minister should command 
respect. However, whether agriculture and the re-settlement of 
our deserted country can better be promoted by the creation of 
tenants or of owners is not a matter of opinion but a question of 
fact and of practical experience. If we wish to know whether 
tenancy or proprietorship is ‘the most hopeful tenure’ for the 
small holder, we must be guided, not by the opinion of Party 
politicians, however eminent, but by actual experience. Uni- 
versal experience proves conclusively and irrefutably the enor- 
mous economic superiority of small holders over large farmers, 
and of agriculture based on peasant proprietorship over agriculture 
based on tenancy. In proof of this I give the following table re- 
lating to German agriculture, which deserves most careful study : 


NuMBER OF AGRICULTURAL PROPERTIES IN GERMANY. 
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| 1982 | 1885 1907 
Small Holdings up to 5 acres , . | 8,061,881 | 3,236,367 | 3,878,509 
Fs Hs from 5 upto123 acres | 981,407 | 1,016,318 | 1,006,277 
” ” » 123 , 50 aay 926,605 | 998,804 | 1,065,589 
Total ; ; 2 P . | 4,969,848 | 5,251,489 | 5,450,825 
Medium Holdings from 50 to 250 acres. 281,510 281,767 262,191 | 
Large x » 250 acres and 
above. . . . . «. «| 24,991) 25,061] 28,566 
Total : ‘ ; . | 5,276,844 | 5,558,817 | 5,736,082 








I have shown in articles on the land problem published in the 
September and October numbers of this Review that practically 
all the German peasants are freeholders. If, as our Socialists 
and our Liberal-Socialists venture to assert, peasant proprietor- 
ship is uneconomical and bound to prove a failure, if, as they say, 
small peasant proprietors cannot possibly compete against big 
landowners and farmers, it would logically follow that the German 
peasant proprietors ought to have been swallowed up by the large 
farmers and estate owners of Germany. The German agricul- 


tural statistics are very reliable. They extend over a period of 
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twenty-five years, and a glance at the foregoing tables shows that 
during the last twenty-five years the number of German small 
holders, who nearly all are peasant proprietors, has not decreased, 
but has increased by almost 500,000, whilst during the same 
period the number of large farmers and estate owners has con- 
siderably decreased. If we now analyse the distribution of land 
in Germany between small holders, medium holders, and large 
proprietors, and look for the change which that distribution has 
undergone during the last twenty-five years, we arrive at the 
following most remarkable result : 


PERCENTAGE OF AGRICULTURAL LAND Hep IN GERMANY. 
| 











1882 1895 | 1907 

Small Holdings up to 5 acres. Te a 57 56 | O64 

Nt Al from 5 up to 123 acres - |. 10 101 | 104 

” ” » Se gg OO On . | 28 299 | 827 

Total 2 . se +s | 446 | 456 | 485 

Medium Holdings from 50 to 250 acres. . , 811 303 | 29:3 
Large » from 250 acresand above. | 244 2-1 | 222 | 
| Total . . « . . . | 1000 | 1000 | 1000 | 


This table shows that the peasant proprietors, who in 1882 
owned only 445 per cent. of the agricultural land of Germany, 
owned in 1895 45°6 per cent., and in 1907 no less than 48'5 per 
cent. of the whole of the agricultural soil of their country. And 
whilst the percentage of land cultivated by peasant proprietors on 
small holdings has steadily and considerably increased in Ger- 
many, the percentage of land cultivated in large and very large 
holdings by farmers and landowners has equally steadily de- 
creased. The German peasant proprietors have not been 
swallowed up by the big landowners, but they have been steadily 
and continuously absorbing the big farmers and landowners. 

The peasant proprietors have shown their economic supe- 
riority not only in Germany, but in all densely settled parts of the 
world. If space permitted, I would furnish statistics relating 
to France, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, and other countries 
which confirm the German figures and which show the triumph 
of the peasant proprietor over the landowner and the large farmer. 

The fact that the peasant proprietors have triumphed over the 
large landowners and farmers in all civilised countries may 
be unknown to many of my readers, but it need not have 
been unknown, and it ought not to have been unknown, to 
Mr. Asquith. If he had applied to the Intelligence Department 
of the Board of Agriculture, a most excellent institution, they 
could have supplied him with the tables given above and many 
similar ones relating not only to many foreign countries but also 
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to Great Britain itself, and proving absolutely that tenancy is not 
‘the most hopeful tenure for the small holder,’ as Mr. Asquith 
ventured to assert, but that it is the most hopeless one. If Mr. 
Asquith, disregarding his official agricultural experts, had applied 
for information on agriculture to his more intelligent Socialist 
supporters, they might have informed him that Mr. Eduard Bern- 
stein, the most scientific of German Socialists, wrote in ‘ Die 
Voraussetzungen des Sozialismus ’ : ‘ It cannot be doubted that in 
the whole of Western Europe and in the Eastern States of the 
American Union as well, small and medium-sized agricultural 
properties based on ownership increase at the cost of the large 
ones.’ And his Socialist friends might also have told Mr. Asquith 
that a Socialist, Mr. E. David, has proved conclusively in his 
monumental work, ‘ Socialism and Agriculture,’ the superiority 
of the peasant proprietor over the large farmer and estate owner. 
However, Mr. Asquith and his colleagues apparently did not wish 
to be guided by facts, by expert advice, and by universal experi- 
ence which condemn agriculture carried on by small cultivating 
tenants. They treated the agricultural problem merely as a 
political problem, and they saw in the agricultural. question 
chiefly an opportunity of taxing the landowners—most of whom, 
it is true, are Conservatives—out of existence, and of transferring 
their land to ‘the community.’ It was apparently a matter of 
very minor consideration that British agriculture might be com- 
pletely ruined by applying the doctrines of Socialism to the land. 

If Mr. Asquith and his colleagues had been desirous of ascer- 
taining by the test of experience whether proprietorship or 
tenancy was ‘ the most hopeful tenure ’ for the small holder, they 
need not have gone outside the United Kingdom. British agri- 
culture is based, not on ownership as it is in Germany, but on 
tenancy, and, according to the somewhat meagre statistics 
appended to the Report on Small Holdings, the number of small, 
medium, and large holdings has changed as follows : 


NUMBER OF AGRICULTURAL HoxpiIncs In GREAT Brirarn. 





From lto Sacres . ° P 110,974 


jee a . ° p 232,476 
» 00, 800 ,, 2 . 3 150,050 
800 acres and upwards . : 18,084 





A glance at these figures shows that between 1885 and 1904 
the number of British small holdings has very seriously dimin- 
ished, whilst at the same time the number of medium-sized hold- 
ings has slightly increased. 

A comparison of the changes which have taken place in the 
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distribution and composition of holdings in Great Britain and in 
Germany is very instructive. It shows that in Germany owner- 
ship has led to a very great increase of small holdings, which have 
absorbed much of the land held by large farmers and landowners, 
whilst in Great Britain tenancy has led to a very great decrease 
of small holdings, which have been absorbed by large farms. 
These facts absolutely condemn the tenancy system, and they 
show that tenancy is indeed the most hopeless form of land tenure 
for small cultivators. The decline in small holdings has not been 
universal in Great Britain. In some parts of the country the 
number of small holdings has very greatly increased during the 
last twenty or thirty years. And which are those parts? They 
are those parts of the country, such as the Wisbech district of 
Cambridgeshire, in which small freeholds are the rule. 

As regards Wisbech, I would quote the following from the evi- 
dence which Mr. Colins Clayton, of Wisbech, gave before the 
Committee on Fruit Culture : ‘ In 1875 an estimate was made, and 
about 200 acres of fruit-growing land were supposed to be in the 
district. In 1901 the quantity was estimated at 3768 acres. The 
land is nearly all in the possession of small occupiers. Jr: most 
cases—in nine-tenths of the cases I might say—the occupiers are 
also the owners.’ In Great Britain also, therefore, agricultural 
freeholds have proved their great superiority over agricultural 
leaseholds. 

The supporters of the tenancy system may argue that experi- 
ments in small freeholds made at Wisbech and elsewhere in Great 
Britain are too purely local, and are on too small a scale to be 
conclusive. In order to meet this argument in advance, I have 
studied the effect which peasant proprietorship has had in Ireland, 
where ownership has been introduced, not on a large, but on a 
gigantic, scale among the cultivators of the soil. With this object 
in view, I sent a letter to Lord MacDonnell, Mr. Birrell, several 
chairmen of Irish County Councils, and others, in which I asked 
the following questions : 

1. Has the Act of 1903 benefited the Irish people morally? Has it 


made them more contented, strengthened their self-respect and their sense 
of citizenship? Has it led to a reduction in crime, punishable offences, and 
drunkenness ? 

2. Has the Act benefited Ireland agriculturally? Has it led to greater 
exertion and better cultivation on the part of the enfranchised agriculturists ? 

3. Has it benefited the people financially by encouraging thrift? 

The economic statistics of Ireland make a very satisfactory showing during 
the last few years. I wonder whether the improvement shown is due to the 
land policy or to coincidence? 


In reply, Lord MacDonnell wrote : ‘I give without any hesi- 


tation an affirmative answer to each and all of the questions put. 
I consider that in the completion of the policy of land purchase in 
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Ireland and the creation of a peasant proprietary there lie the-° 
essential condition and the best hope of the material, moral, and 


political development of the country.’ 

Mr. Birrell, the Chief Secretary for Ireland, sent me a report 
by Mr. W. F. Bailey, one of the Estates Commissioners, regard- 
ing the condition of Irish peasant proprietors, dated 1903, and he 
added in his letter, that the condition of the tenant purchasers under 
the earlier Acts is typical of the condition of those who have pur- 
chased under the later Act. Mr. Bailey’s Commission inspected 
sixty-five estates in all prts of Ireland, on which 14,818 peasant 
proprietors had been settled, and I would quote from the report 
which Mr. Birrell sent me the following most illuminating 


passages : 


That the holdings of tenant purchasers have largely improved in all 
parts of Ireland as regards cultivation, treatment, and general improvement 
is unquestionable. . . . In many districts we found that the actual carrying 
powers of the land were largely increased since purchase by improved manage- 
ment. In village districts a similar improvement is manifested in the 
early ploughing, in the cleaning of gripes and of fields after the crop is 
taken out, in the trimming of fences, and in the re-making of farm roads. 
Most of these things the purchasers admit that they would not have done 
under the old state of things. On an estate in Tyrone a tenant purchaser 
said that much of his farm was formerly rough and ‘furzy,’ but that he 
never attacked it until the place became his own. 

On many of the smaller estates in Connaught the occupiers were always 
industrious and hardworking. The conditions under which they lived 
obliged them to get as much as they could out of their land ; but even in such 
cases purchase has frequently made them redouble their efforts and labour 
with fresh energy. Thus on one estate in Mayo we found that since purchase 
the occupiers had added by reclamation from 50 to 100 per cent. to the 
cropping and carrying capacity of their little holdings. . . . 

That the houses, both dwellings and offices, of tenant-purchasers have 
very materially improved since they bought is certain. In all the four 
provinces this is the general testimony. New buildings have sprung up, 
old ones have been repaired. On some estates, where the condition of 
purchase and non-purchase holdings can be contrasted, it is found that, 
while the houses on the first had been much improved, on the second they 
are in a very neglected state... . 

On an estate in Cavan a tenant-purchaser, who had reclaimed two acres 
of a lake shore at much cost, said: ‘If I had not the security of purchase, 
I would never have attempted the work. I have expended each year the 
reduction gained by purchase on making improvements.’ The first, and 
in many respects the most important, outcome of purchase is the feeling 
of contentment which it has given to the people. Their minds are at ease. 
The anxiety as to the future which formerly oppressed them has dis- 


appeared.’ 
Mr. R. A. Anderson, the secretary of the Irish Agricultural 
Organisation Society, wrote to me : 


I think the Land Act of 1903 has made farmers who have purchased their 
holdings more industrious, more desirous of a higher standard of living, more 
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punctual in their payments, and, generally, better citizens. Where men have 
bought their holdings, agrarian offences no longer are committed. As far as 
my experience goes, I would certainly say that the farms occupied by tenants 
who have purchased are better kept, better tilled, and better worked generally 
than those of their neighbours who still remain tenants. As time goes on, and 
as peasant proprietors realise that the payment of each year’s annuity in- 
creases their interest in their holding, they will no doubt put forth even 
greater activity in the improvement and working of the land. I believe 
it has encouraged thrift. At all events, the deposits in the Post Office Savings 
Bank and in the Joint Stock Banks are steadily increasing. The general 
improvement in Ireland to which you refer is not a coincidence ; it is partly 
due to land reform, partly to the establishment of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, but, I think, most of all is due to the co-operative agricultural movement. 


Mr. P. L. O'Neill, Chairman of the County Council of Dublin, 
replied to me : 


1. Most undoubtedly land purchase has exercised a powerful influence 
in restraining any tendency to excess amongst the discontented and irre- 
sponsible members of the community, and has induced all classes to take a 
more serious view of life-and its responsibilities. 

2. Certainly. Evidence is to be seen in abundance of improved 
methods—the use of up-to-date implements and machinery, the introduction 
of intensive culture, improvement in live stock, the extension of gardening, 
and a display of taste in keeping the homestead which indicates progress, 
confidence, and contentment. 

3. Peasant proprietorship has given a new stimulus to thrift and 
industry. The increased revenue has not been added to capital, but to the 
more widely beneficial purpose of developing existing cultivation, the intro- 
duction of new methods, drainage and reclamation, and a general elevation 
in the mode of life. The next decade will see still more pronounced results. 


Mr. Asquith stated that ‘the most hopeful tenure for the 
small holder is not that of a proprietor, but that of an occupying 
tenant.’ That statement is absolutely refuted by the experience 
of all foreign countries ‘and of Great Britain. The facts and 
figures which I have given were not inaccessible to Mr. Asquith 
and his colleagues. Under these circumstances it seems clear 
that the Liberal-Socialist Party tried to recreate agriculture in 
accordance with the Socialist doctrines, not because they thought 
the system of tenancy good, but because they wished to detach 
the people from the land and to make ‘ the community ’ the uni- 
versal landlord. Socialism lives and thrives on general dissatis- 
faction and poverty. It was not in the party political interest of 
the Liberal-Socialist Party to create prosperity and contentment. 
Their land policy was directed rather by the wish to establish 
Socialism than to establish rural prosperity. 

The facts and figures which I have given in the foregoing 
pages show the superiority of agriculture based on peasant pro- 
prietorship over a system of agriculture based on tenancy, and 
they show incidentally that the doctrines of our Free Traders 
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regarding the effect of a tariff on corn and meat are wrong. Ac- 
cording to the doctrines of Free Trade, duties on corn and meat 
benefit the owners of large estates at the cost of the small culti- 
vators. That assertion is untrue. Germany has had high pro- 
tection on all agricultural produce since 1879. If it were true 
that ‘ food taxes’ benefit the big grower at the cost of the small 
one, Protection should have enriched the big German landowners 
and ruined the peasants, and the former should have absorbed 
the holdings of the latter. But the figures I have given show 
that the small peasants are absorbing the big landowners. Hence 
we must conclude that agricultural protection in Germany has 
been more beneficial to the peasant than to the landowner. 

Whilst German agriculture has had Protection, British agri- 
culture has had Free Trade. If it were true that Protection is in 
the interest of the big grower, and Free Trade in that of the small 
one, it would follow that, owing to Free Trade in corn and meat, 
large agricultural estates should have diminished, and small hold- 
ings should have increased, in Great Britain. But from the fact 
that the small holdings in Free Trade Great Britain have greatly 
diminished and have been absorbed by the large farms, it appears 
that Free Trade in agricultural produce is not beneficial, but fatal, 
to the small agriculturists. The fact that agricultural protection 
has been most beneficial to the German peasants gives us reason 
to hope that the small duties on foreign meat and wheat which 
Tariff Reformers wish to introduce will be of material assistance 
to the numerous farmer proprietors and peasant proprietors whom 
the Unionist Party wish to create. 

I have shown that the system of ownership, which the Union- 
ist Party intend to promote to the utmost, is best for agriculture as 
a whole and best for the State, and I shall now show that it is also 
best for the people who cultivate the land. 

Men who embark upon agriculture prefer ownership to tenancy 
partly for sentimental and partly for practical reasons. The 
sentimental reasons in favour of ownership were excellently put 
by Mr. Balfour in his preface to Sir Gilbert Parker’s pamphlet, 
‘The Land for the People.’ In his preface Mr. Balfour wrote : 


Multiply as you will your enactments for securing the fruits of an 
improvement to the man who makes it, you will never efface the distinction 
between ownership and occupation. It is based on sentiment, not on finance ; 
and no demonstration of profit and loss will extract from the tenant of a 
County Council, or Public Department, labour which he would cheerfully 
expend upon a holding which belonged to himself and which he could leave to 
his children. 


As regards the practical reasons for which people prefer owner- 
ship to tenancy, I would quote a passage from the evidence given 
before the Committee on Fruit Culture. Before that Committee 
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Mr. Luckhurst, Horticultural Instructor to the Derbyshire County 
Council, a thoroughly practical man, stated : 


At Long Eaton, where there are a lot of lace workers, there are now 
about 300 or 400 freehold allotments of about 600 yards each. These are the 
men who plant fruit trees, and really they do remarkably well. I go occa- 
sionally to see how they are getting on; they arrange well, they plant right, 
and they prune right. They have a thorough grip of the whole thing. 

Q. As a rule who plants the trees on these plots, the landlord or the 
tenant ? 

A. They are freehold. 

Q. Where the plots are not freehold ? 

. I find the tenants on allotments, unless they have security of tenure, 
will not plant. That is where the freehold comes in. 

Who puts up the buildings on the freehold plots? 

. The men themselves. 

. What happens in the case of allotments that are not freehold! 

. Very little is done in that way. 

They have no buildings at all? 

. Very few indeed. 


Re 


hOROoao 


I could easily fill fifty pages with similar evidence showing 
why ownership is infinitely superior to tenancy. 

Every sensible man prefers the absolute ownership of the soil 
which he tills to tenancy, because, if he is a careful cultivator, 
he can make a small fortune out of the soil. In proof of this 
assertion, I would give the following representative instance. 

Mr. Jesse Marlow, secretary of the Bessborough Co-operative 
Society, was examined before the Committee on Small Holdings 
with regard to the Bessborough freehold plots, which are worked 
by superannuated factory workers, with the following result : 


Q. Do the men cultivate their land well? 

A. Remarkably well. 

Q. Are these mostly men who had no previous knowledge of farming ? 

A. Yes, that is so. 

Q. The rateable value of the property you have sold to these people 
has been increased from 15s. when you made the purchase to 40s. at present ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. May I take it that the land has increased nearly three times in value 
owing to their labour? 

A. The rateable value has. 

Q. I mean has the land intrinsically increased to three times its value ? 

A. Marketable value? Yes, quite that. 


If a small holder increases the value of the soil which he tills 
to three times its original value, he is clearly entitled to the addi- 
tional value which he has created with the work of his hands. 

Our agriculture has utterly decayed. Land is going begging. 
On an average it stands at less than half the price at 
which it stood thirty-five years ago. Agricultural land commands 
now only about half the price in Great Britain which it commands 
in Germany and France. There is consequently an enormous 
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margin for a rise in British agricultural land even under extensivé 
culture. However, land under intensive culture is far more valu- 
able than land under extensive culture. Working small holders 
who as a rule go in for intensive culture should in many cases 
be able to double, treble, quadruple, and more than quadruple the 
value of their land. I could give numerous instances of British 
soil having been increased sixfold and tenfold in value by indus- 
trious small holders. There is more gold to be dug out of the land 
of Great Britain than out of the quartz of the Transvaal. 

If the Unionist land policy should be adopted, if thousands and 
tens of thousands of peasant proprietors are planted, whose land 
is theirs and their families’ for ever, they will be able to accumu- 
late a small fortune for themselves by improving the soil. If, on 
the other hand, the Socialist land policy should be adopted, the 
small tenant holders will not be able to accumulate a small fortune 
for themselves, for they will only be allowed to accumulate a 
small fortune for ‘ the community.’ And as people do not like to 
see the fruit of their labour fall to other people, be they private 
landlords, or official landlords such as County Councils, our agri- 
culturists will not do their best, and they will continue deserting 
the country, until the soil they till is theirs and their families’ 
absolutely and for all time. 

Small holders can enrich themselves not only by raising pro- 
duce on the soil, and by improving the soil, but also in other ways. 
Dairying and pig raising are typical small holders’ industries. 
They are industries which are carried on with the greatest success 
by peasant proprietors in all countries, and I will give a few figures 
which will show at a glance how shockingly Great Britain has 
fallen behind in dairying and pig raising, and how enormous a 
scope British peasant proprietors will have in these two branches. 


DAIRYING AND Pic RalIsINna. 


In Great Britain | In Germany in 
in 1908 1907 





Number ofinhabitants . . . A » 40,000,000 62,000,000 
pe a cows kept . ° P . 2,768,780 10,966,998 
ss a ame 2,823,482 22,146,532 
pe ich cows per 1000 inhabitants « 69 177 
- pigs per 1000 inhabitants . 76 357 





German agriculture is based on peasant proprietorship. 
British agriculture is based on tenancy. In Germany, as in all 
other European countries, the peasant proprietors are the prin- 
cipal owners of milch cows and of pigs, and when we compare 
the stock of milch cows and pigs in Great Britain and in Germany, 
we find that for every thousand inhabitants there are 177 milch 
cows in Germany and only 69 milch cows in Great Britain, 
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that there are 357 pigs in Germany and only 76 pigs in Great 
Britain. Measured by the number of the population, Germany 
has three milch cows and five pigs for every single milch cow and 
every single pig kept in this country. 

If we take the average family to be composed of five persons, 
we find that Germany possesses one milch cow and two pigs for 
every single family, whilst Great Britain possesses only a single 
milch cow and a single pig for every three families. Under these 
circumstances we cannot wonder that the German people are 
brought up on plenty of fresh milk, that they live practically ex- 
clusively on home-made butter and cheese, and on home-raised 
meat. The German race is sturdy, and we cannot wonder that 
we are constantly told about the physical degeneration in Great 
Britain when we remember that the children of the British poor 
are brought up largely on foreign preserved milk, from which the 
fat has been extracted, imported in tins. Poor British parents 
cannot afford to buy fresh milk for their children, and so they 
raise weeds, not men, on valueless chemical substitutes, instead 
of giving their children their natural nourishment. 

Peasant proprietorship and Protection may have certain disad- 
vantages, but so much is certain—that peasant proprietorship and 
Protection combined have given to the German people an abun- 
dance of cheap milk, an abundance of home-made butter, an 
abundance of home-made cheese, and an abundance of home- 
grown pork and beef; whilst Free Trade and tenancy combined 
have caused milk to be far dearer in Great Britain than in any 
other country in Europe, and have compelled us to rely princi- 
pally on foreign meat, butter, and cheese of doubtful quality. 
We have to go for our food to the ends of the earth. We are getting 
butter from Siberia, pork from China, and eggs from Russia and 
Morocco, though we might raise in this country all the pork, eggs, 
and butter which we need. We pay more than 100,000,000I. 
every year for foreign dairy produce, meat, fruit, and vegetables 
which we might raise ourselves, and there is no reason why the 
greater part of this immense sum should not in future go to 
British, instead of to foreign, peasant proprietors. 

Tariff Reform and Land Reform are parts of the same policy. 
Tariff Reform, in its agricultural aspect, intends to settle the 

people on the land and to give them some security of making a 
living on the land, by sheltering them against undue and unfair 
foreign competition. Tariff Reform in its agricultural aspect 
should have the most beneficial effect, not only for our agricul- 
turists, but for the people as a whole. It cannot be doubted that 
we can treble our stock of milch cows, and quintuple the stock of 
our pigs. It cannot be doubted that we can create a large and 

prosperous country population. It cannot be doubted that we can 
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secure a plentiful supply of the most wholesome British-grown 
food to the population of our towns, and so improve the health and 
the strength of the race. But we can do so only if we place our 
agriculture on the basis of peasant proprietorship and ensure its 
success by such protection and assistance as it may need. We 
have spent hundreds of millions in colonising barren wastes in 
other continents for the benefit of our cotton and iron industries. 
It is time that we should begin spending money in colonising the 
country parts of Great Britain. Such expenditure will prove to 
be a most profitable and a most satisfactory investment from the 
national as well as from the financial point of view. 

A glance at foreign countries shows, to all who care to see, that 
everywhere in the world where agriculture is most prosperous it 
is based upon a system of peasant proprietorship. Nowhere in 
the world do we find a prosperous agriculture carried on on a 
tenancy basis. Nowhere in the world has the experiment of 
making ‘ the community ’ the universal landlord even been tried. 
Nevertheless we are asked to make ‘the community’ the uni- 
versal landlord. Our Liberal-Socialists have the distinction of 
being the pioneers of that novel form of agricultural organisation. 
It is not merely foolish, but it is wicked, to treat a great nation 
such as the British nation as a fit subject for ignorant and fan- 
tastic Socialist schemers to experiment upon ; and to allow Social- 
ist schemers to subject Great Britain to theit crude experiments 
is not statesmanship, but folly and a crime. 

The same Party which has ruined our agriculture, and which 
is at present ruining our manufacturing industries, bids us now 
recreate under the guidance of the Socialist street orator the rural 
industry which it has destroyed. Formerly the panacea of the 
Liberal party for all economic and political ills was ‘ Free Trade 
for the Bagman,’ and it did not care what became of the workers. 
Now its panacea for all economic and political ills is ‘ Confiscation 
by instalments,’ and it does not care in the least what becomes of 
the industries and of the workers employed inthem. The Liberal 
Party took up the bagman because he possessed a conspicuous 
talent for raising the mob, and now it has, for the same 
reason, made the Socialist street orator its ally, its partner, and 
its protégé. 

Lack of space prevents me from showing that the land policy 
advocated and inaugurated by Mr. Asquith’s Administration with 
regard to the towns is as Socialistic, as foolish, and as pernicious 
a policy as is that which it has already begun to apply to the country. 
However, the difference between the Unionist and the Liberal- 
Socialist land policy can be summed up in a few words. Whilst 
the Liberal-Socialist Party wishes to make in the towns, as well as 
in the country, ‘the community’ the universal landlord, and to 
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make it impossible for private individuals to own absolutely their 
house, or shop, or cottage with the land belonging to it, the 
Unionist Party will strive to make every man his own landlord. 

The foregoing pages prove that the ‘ Liberal ’ land policy is a 
purely Socialist one, and that it is opposed to the best interests of 
the British people. It is for the people in town and country to say 
at the approaching General Election whether they prefer the 
Unionist or the Socialist reform of our land system. 


J. Evtis BArKeEr. 


The Editor of Tae NINETEENTH CENTURY cannot undertake 
to return unaccepted MSS. 
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